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To WILLIAM DAWBARN, Esq., 

ELMSWOOD, LIVERPOOL. 

[ 



About a third of the present volume was published 
some years ago, in connection with articles of your 
own, in a periodical, which you established with 
the object of improving and educating an agricul- 
tural district in the Eastern Counties. The limited 
nature of the publication, and the circumstances 
under which it was produced, render all its contents 
almost as new now as they were then. If there 
were no other circumstances than our early con- 
nection in the same work, it would be sufficient to 
excuse this dedication; but an intimate friendship, 
which has never been broken since it commenced, 
more than twenty years ago, also claims more 
than ordinary regard. 

T. C, 
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LETTERS OF A PERSIAN. 



THE BARBER 

May thy shadow never be less ! As for thy friend 
Mohassan, his is already nothing. I am lost. I 
am undone. Never again dare I look upon beautiful 
Persia : never again smell her roses : never again hear 
her nightingales. My heart is cold within me, and 
my blood is water. I am still pure and excellent 
enough to live with infidels ; but the faithful would 
abjure me, — my brothers would ask what vile 
enchanter had taught me to imitate their true 
Mohassan, — the women would shrink from me as from 
a defiled monster, — and I should die with woe even at 
the gate of happiness. Hear, then, Ibrahim, and 
despise your friend, when you hear him relate his 
miseries. 

When I dwelt in our beloved Iran, who was so 
scrupulous as Mohassan in his prostrations ; — who 
wore his tunic so gracefully; — ^whose kolah"^*" was 
made of such pure tartar wool ; — and, by the blessing 
of the prophet, whose beard was dyed so black, and 
shone so glossy, exciting the admiration of our women 
peeping through their lattices, and the envy of the 

• Cap or Turban. 
B 
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faithful ? But, Ibrahim, thou knowest that time is 
the sword of Azrael,^ which is always wounding those 
whom it doth not kill. As the days have gone by, 
therefore, in this distant country, my timic has become 
less graceful, and my fleecy cap less attractive. My 
body, indeed, gives no sign of decay ; but the very 
soil upon our garments is a warning to the flesh. A 
tunic or a fez, however, can be easily replaced, and I 
might still be the envy and curiosity of Ispahan had 
not a worse evil befallen me. Time, that wore away 
my vestments, wore away also the colour of my 
beard. Its glossy black ceased to shine; it became 
dingy, and was relapsing into its original foxy hue; 
some grey hairs sprouted enviously in that garden of 
manliness; and your friend was perplexed that he 
knew not where to get it restored to youth and 
vigour again. I became melancholy as the covering 
of my face withered daily. " Shall Mohassan be like 
a fig tree in the desert," I murmured to myself as I 
sat alone, "while his spirit is yet like the blossom of the 
orange, that never wholly departs from the branches?" 
These thoughts perplexed me, and I sighed bitterly for 
Moussa the barber who smoothed and dyed my 
beard so carefully at my departure, and vowed that 
nothing beneath the Shah s beard, now eighty winters 
old, was equal to it in Persia. I pinched the rascal's 
ears, till the blood squeezed between my fingers, for 
joy, and told him that if he ever incurred the wrath 
of the king of kings, I would be his ferasht and whip 

* The Mahommedan Angel of Death. f Officer of punishment. 
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him, or crop off his ears, or even chop off his head 
myself, in gratitude for the magnificent beard he had 
trimmed up to perfection. 

While I was lamenting this mishap, I remem- 
bered also that, in this country, there are person 
who profess to do much greater things than our 
barbers had ever accomplished : for I had read in their 
newspapers; — ^things something after the manner 
of our books of legends, in which these Englishmen 
are daily regaled with stories and amusing adventures; 
— I had read that there are wonderful physicians 
who are able to drive all maladies away; who can 
prolong life^ without limit; who can give feet to the 
lame and eyes to the blind; to whom all sores, 
dropsies, consumptions, cancers, and other maladies to 
which poor Persians are subject, are rooted out by a 
few pills, or a little ointment, or a drench or two. 
Seeing such wonderful arts were here so admirably 
performed, I thought I might surely find some barber, 
with skill enough in him, to restore my degenerate 
face to its comeliness. I was not mistaken : I soon 
found the barbers were not less wonderful and 
accomplished than the physicians ; and that they 
could, in the easiest possible manner, not only restore 
its fading colours to the hair, but actually force the 
bare poll to sprout at seventy as vigorously as it did at 
seventeen. My heart leaped in me for joy when I 
gained this knowledge, and, as soon as a fortunate 
day appeared, I joumied in search of one of these 
admirable artists. I had not to search long, I soon 
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found an establishment, filled with all kinds of precious 
applications for repairing the sorrowful dilapidations 
of age. There were new teeth for the old ones, 
— and powders, that had the miraculous power of 
turning the most ill-flavoured mouths into sweet 
orifices, set with pearl and coral, — ^yellow faces, 
begrimed with age and ill-temper, might by a few 
washes be converted into beautiful cheeks, radiant 
with the rose, and glowing with health, — ^hands, 
crumpled into vein and muscle, might be smoothed 
into ivory by a Uttle cream, — ^locks, hanging from the 
head, like the singed coat of the fox, might be 
flattered with a little magic oil into glittering ringlets ; 
— and, more than all, the most ill-coloured beard 
might be converted, with never-failing liquid, into 
hair as beautifiil as the eyes of Ali !^ I seized the 
precious balsam, concealed it carefully in my tunic, 
and was speedily on my way home. 

You may be sure, Ibrahim, I was not 
very long in anointing my beard, which I did 
with so great care that my fingers, and every- 
thing on me were spotted with the preparation. 
But I minded not this; and, having made my 
customary prostrations, I retired to rest. Long time 
I l^y, and pondered on the appearance I should 
make before the English Kulembegs.t I fancied 
myself more beautiful than a gazel, and more looked 
upon than a Kadish. I could not sleep for the fever of 

* All, the Bon-ln-law of Mahommed, is the leader of the sect of Shiites, which all good 
Persians follow. 

f People of position and authoiity. 
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my mind, so I got out of my couch, and, having 
obtained a light, strove to see the action of the 
balsam by the mirror. It was in vain ; I could not 
yet perceive the colour changing, and I retired fainter 
hearted to my rest again. I fell asleep after another 
hour, and, when I awoke, it was day. The mirror 
stood before me, as if it was looking at me ; and, as I 
cast my anxious eyes, hardly yet well awakened, into 
it, they laid me more prostrate and gasping than Zal 
struck down his foes in battle, — ^for my beard had 
become a bright shiny blue ! In ungovernable fiiry 
I started from my couch, and looked again. There it 
was, glowing on my chin, dreadfiil to behold. My 
eyes burst in my head, and my brain was on fire. 
Persia itself was degraded, and the street boys would 
laugh at me. I hurried to the barber, that had 
deceived me, and found him arranging his wares, 
after having just opened his shop. I uncovered my 
chin, which I had carefully wrapped from observation, 
and showed him what his liquor had done, breathing 
the while all the wrath that had gathered within me. 
He started, at first, as if I had struck him, raised his 
hands, and then burst into a loud fit of laughter. I 
was only the more enraged at this, and felt in- 
stinctively for my dagger, but, in my haste, I had 
forgotten it, or the barber might have rued his 
untimely mirth. " Is this black, you Christian dog 1" 
I exclaimed, holding out my blue beard in my hand, 
" Is this the black of Christian dogs V He again 
fell a laughing. Unwitting that I was in a strange 
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country and not among Persians, I jproceeded to 
pinch his ears, as I had been used to pinch those of 
Moussa, and, at the same time, I hurled the bottle 
that contained the remains of the liquid, at his head. 
It fell, smashed among a lot of correspondent pre- 
parations, breaking them, and throwing their con- 
tents, and its own, all about the shop. The barber was 
now in as sudden a rage as myself. We flew at each 
other like enraged wolves, but these English are too 
well accustomed to knock one another down with 
their fists, which are the only weapons they use, to be 
easily mastered by a son of the east, and your 
firiend Mohassan was speedily stretched on the floor 
by a blow on the mouth, which took away all his 
senses, and left him for dead. When he awoke, a 
ruefiil change had been effected. Some fellows, 
prowling for the purpose, had conveyed me to one of 
their hospitals, where a physician had immediately 
summoned a barber to shave me, that he might lay 
his balms and plasters on my face, and when I awoke, 
instead of the pride of Persia — the beard of envy and 
admiration, on which no man had dared to spit till 
now — I beheld my face as white as my tunic, and 
covered with rags and plasters ! And now, my dear 
Ibrahim, you know the depth of my degradation. To 
be sure nobody can inflict on me the last of insults 
now, by pulling me by my beard, or spitting on it ; 
but how can I pull an enemy's beard, when I have 
none of my own to pull ; or, how dare I spit in the 
f^rCe of a bearded foeman, when he can only spit in 
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a beardless face in return ; for, my friend I have heard 
that these men are such cunning magicians, and have 
such hatred for the prophet s people, that, since my 
regretted*beard was turned blue by their cursed arts, 
the new beard, that may perchance return to my 
face, will retain th^ colour it has once suffered at the 
hands of the infidel barber. Thus am I lost for life. 
Had my beard become green, I might have suffered 
patiently ; for green is the colour of the faithful, — 
green was the colour of the prophet s standard ; — ^but 
blue, — ^the light of the magician, the colour of decay- 
ing flesh, the shadow of the eclipse, — methinks I 
would rather resign my body to Azrael than see 
such a colour sprout on my face again. 



I 
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THE THIEF. 



This proud nation particularly values itself upon its 
laws. I can in no way account for such unsubstantial 
vanity than by attributing it to the delusion of the 
people, who will tell you that they make_[the laws 
themselves, and only keep kings and rulers to scold 
and contradict them. In England they boast that the 
poor as well as the rich man may get justice done him, 
and they represent this justice as a blindfolded woman, 
holding in one hand a blunt sword, to represent her 
deliberation and judgment before she inflicts the fatal 
blow ; and in the other, a pair of balanced scales, to show 
that she never gives too much, either to one party or 
the other. They are very proud too of extolling a 
a law called Habeas CorjpuSj and another old law 
called Magna Charta, of which I may tell you some- 
thing at a future time. And, when you talk to any 
of these people, especially if you be a foreigner, it is 
ten to one but they speak of their government, with 
which they are always quarrelling among themselves, 
as if it were perfect ; and, they avow, that, to take a 
letter out of their laws, would be as detrimental to the 
fabric, as to take a bone out of the human body. This 
you will hardly believe ; and, moreover, when I tell you 
that they never mention the government of our 
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country, except to ridicule it, and to call us slaves, 
and our Shah a despot, and our people miserable, 
and our customs barbarous, and our history bloody, 
and our religion heathenish, and Ali an impostor, 
you will, my dear Ibrahim, I am sure, stroke your 
beard, Uft up your eyes, and, a^ if a thunderbolt had 
passed near you, cry " Bismillah."^ 

But, while a people are so strangely mistaken in 
their own affairs, it is not to be wondered that they 
have a very imperfect notion of so distant a country 
as Persia. They must first become acquainted with 
themselves before their opinions will have much 
effect upon us; and how well they are acquainted 
with themselves, and the true liberty they enjoy, 
and the happy laws they live under, will be better 
shown to you in the following story than in any 
observation I could make. 

They have here great establishments, whose sole 
purpose is lending and borrowing of money. There is 
a great trade carried on in this article, and many are 
the offices, filled with writers and other servants, 
whose sole occupation is to count out coin, or write 
certain mysterious words on the slips of paper, which 
thenceforward become highly valuable and represent 
great sums. The trade is lucrative, and the 
houses, in which it is carried on, though sometimes 
very mean, are often built as you may suppose houses 
would be where the owners can make a farthings 
worth of paper as valuable as a hundred gold pieces, 

• In the name of God-the begbming of every chapter in the Koran bnt one, 
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and a slip of sheep-skin is reckoned after the price 
of a whole estate. 

One of the servants of an establishment of this 
nature, called a cashier, some years ago, had occasion 
to send a qujantity of these papers, here called Bank 
Notes, amounting to twelve thousand tomans, (or 
£8,000,) to another bank at about thirty miles distance. 
He wrapped them up very carefiiUy, and, writing on the 
Outside the name of the person and the place where 
they were to be delivered, he gave them to another 
servant of the money changing house, called a clerk, 
bidding him, at the same time, to take them to the daily 
conveyance which passed between the two places. He 
gave his admonitions to the clerk with much care, 
and directed him to have the parcel noted down in a 
book kept for that purpose at the caravanserai,''^ whence 
the conveyance started that was to carry it. It was 
near the time of closing the money-house, when the 
the cashier sent off the clerk with the parcel, and the 
doors were no sooner shut than the cashier-servant 
hurried to a secret place, and proceeded to make 
himself as unlike his usual appearance as possible, 
by putting hair about his face, where there was 
none, by colouring his complexion, and altering 
the garments he commonly wore to others of 
a different kind ; so that his nearest kin could not 
have distinguished him. This being done, he pro- 
cured a swift horse, swifter than those ridden by the 
rascally Kourdst after the unprepared traveller, and he 

* The Inn or hAlting place of the eaBt> + The predatory races of the Persian desert, 
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rode away, with the speed of an ill-doer bent on his 
ill-deed, towards the place, thirty miles away, 
to which he had sent the parcel of bank-notes. He 
arrived before the conveyance which bore the money; 
and, waiting till its arrival, he described the parcel, 
which he could well do, having made it up, paid 
some small coin for its carriage, and received it him- 
self as its rightful owner. He now returned back 
in the same manner as he had come. It was dark, 
and he arrived home in time to remove his disguise 
and appear at his usual place in the money-house 
that morning. 

It is usual with ttiese money-houses to write, 
when they receive coin or paper values one of another, 
to say that they have received them ; since the 
desperation of these people, and their craft often 
occasion losses in the carriage of valuable matters. 
This cashier-servant looked over the writings he 
received that morning with exceeding care, and 
questioned the clerk, who brought them, if he had not 
one more for him. The clerk replied "No." " There 
must be some mistake," said he, craftily ; " the money 
we sent yesterday is not acknowledged. Are you 
sure that there is no other letter?" The clerk 
persisted that there was no more; then the other 
seemed highly concerned, andaskedhim cunningly if he 
was sure he had delivered the parcel at the proper place. 
The clerk affirmed that he had ; but the wily cashier 
sent him to ascertain if it had been duly forwarded, and 
even sent another to the distant place to inquire if it 
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had not been received. The end of the inquiries you 
already know. It had been duly taken, but had 
been given to a person, who had carefully described 
it. The commotion in the money-house was great. 
The owners were bewildered with their loss, and set 
all the police at work to discover the theft. These are 
men who, in this country, are kept in great mmibers 
to catch thieves and rogues, who, as is the case in all 
savage nations, are very numerous here. Theysearched 
in vain ; and, cunning as these men are at taking the 
wrong rascal, they did not succeed in doing so much 
on this occasion. In the course of time, however, it 
became suspected that the cashier had had something 
to do with the loss of the money, his night-flight was 
discovered, and he was placed in the keeping of the 
thief-takers to be tried before the expounders of the 
law. He stood his trial like an innocent man, braved 
the severe looks of the court, defied his accusers to 
prove him guilty, and was acquitted with applause. 
He had lost, however, his office in the money-house, 
and damaged his character ; and as the laws of this 
country are, as with us, in a^ great measure, to be 
swayed as you wish with money, he summoned his old 
masters to trial for having obliged him to be tried, and 
thus put his accuser in the place of the thief, and 
himself became accuser. He put on the looks 
of a child, convinced his judges that he had 
been treated with rigour, spoke like the genius 
of truth, and made his masters appear like some of 
those Dives, of whom our books speak, which take 
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delight in tempting and torturing the good alone in this 
life, since they are sure of wreaking their spite on 
the bad hereafter. The judges were all astonished 
and wrathful. They frowned on the money-changers, 
and ordered them to pay to their persecuted cashier 
seven hundred and fifty tomans, or about five 
hundred pounds of the money of this country, 
for injuring his character, and trying him for 
a crime they were unable to prove against him. The 
masters were no less astonished than the judges, 
though for a different reason ; but they smothered 
their wrath, paid the money, shook their heads, and 
the thief triumphed. 

He was again doomed to be disturbed. He 
joumied to London, and there lived a riotous life. 
One day he went into a caravanserai for his refresh- 
ments, where he had already been often before, and 
owed much for eating and drinking, and wild Uving. 
The owner of the house desired payment, and the 
cashier offered him one of the paper values he had 
stolen. The owner of the caravanserai, who did not 
know but this might be a false paper, as such are 
very common in this country, sent it to a large money 
house, where they can at once tell a stolen paper from 
a lawftil one, and a good one from a false one. The 
clerk in the house saw at a glance that the paper 
was a stolen one, and sent immediately for a thief- 
taker to secure the cashier. The thief was alarmed, 
but not cast down. He knew that the net of the 
law in this country is made to catch the foolish 
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gudgeon ; but often lets the wriggling eel through ; 
and, as he knew that he was a slippery rascal, he 
had good hopes of being able to wriggle as tri- 
umphantly through his prosecutors as before. 

He had yet a good store of his stolen money 
left, and he immediately sent for one of those persons, 
whom they keep in this country to make wrong look 
like right, and to represent thieves, rogues, pick- 
pockets, and all kinds of villainy, according to certain 
rates of payment. Thus, the scales which they put 
into the hands of justice have golden weights, as a 
counterpoise ; and any villainous deed may be balanced 
there, provided the opposite side is well weighted 
with tomans, which they here call sovereigns. The 
men thus devoted to beautifying villains, and plead- 
ing the cause of sin and corruption, are very powerful 
and rich in a country, where bejngs, who are encour- 
agers of these misdeeds, so much abound. 

The cashier, then, as I said, sent for one of these 
helpers of thieving and injustice, and stated to him 
how well he had played the scoundrel. The law does 
not allow a rogue to be put in prison twice for the 
same offence ; so, as he had been formerly tried for 
thieving, he was now put to trial as one who had 
received stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen. 

" Well, my good fellow," said the defender of 
roguery, "your case is good enough. Leave it to me, 
and I will get you free." 

The cashier did so ; and when the judge was 
seated, awaiting the trial, and the clerk had read 
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the charge, and the witnesses were ready to prove 
the thief, and all were expecting that such a thrice- 
offending villain would be punished at last, the man, 
whom he had paid to rescue him, got up and declared 
that his cUent was accused wrongftJly, and that the 
charge was false and malicious. The judge smiled, as 
well he might, at the malice of a charge which only 
went to prove that such a rogue ought to be tried. 

" My lord," said the thief-protector," " I shall 
make a strange plea in defence of the prisoner, and 
you may perhaps think it a bold one. The prisoner 
is placed for trial as having received money knowing 
it to be stolen. Now, I contend, this is a false 
charge, and must be dismissed ; for the prisoner did 
not receive this money, knowing it to be stolen, but 
was the thief himself. He stole the money, and, 
therefore, he cannot be tried for receiving it." 

The judge was confounded ; the clerks stared in 
astonishment ; the people were visibly affected ; and 
at last the judge, declared the excuse was good 
English law, and that the thief must be discharged. 

Such, my dear Ibrahim, is a specimen of the 
legislature of this country, which is made so much of, 
and declared by the people here to be written by the 
hand of Justice herself, and to be better than all the 
wisdom handed down from Cyrus to Khosru 
Nusherwan. 
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THE DEBTOR 



I see, my good Ibrahim, that a man must live among 
these people before he can know them. We have 
often talked together of these Christians, when we 
have been taking our Cherbourg, and we have 
uniformly come to the conclusion, that they are a 
base and ignorant people, who have been cast in the 
clouds and ^darkness of the west for their sins and 
folly ; and that the sun itself — ^that glorious lover of 
the plains of Persia — looks as scowling on them as if 
his fire were lit with the embers of J ehanum/'^ Now, 
this conclusion has some of the wisdom of a Persian 
in it, mixed with the folly of a Christian ; for these 
people are not altogether ignorant, but have a sort of 
illuminated darkness in their habits and laws, which 
we may very well reconcile with their characters, 
when we remember the cunning of the thief and the 
prudence of the knave. I wish, indeed, some of the 
wholesome customs which prevail here could be in- 
troduced into Persia; for they show undeniable 
evidence of a thoughtfiil and thrifty people, who 
know how to reward talent of every sort, and 
do not save their favours and applause for some 
very questionable kind of people who are separated 
from their fellows by the name of virtuous. 

• Same as Gehenna of the New Testament-Hell. 
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Here talent, whatever be its nature, is encouraged ; 
nor do these people sit in judgment to discover 
whether it be likely to benefit or disgrace society, 
but leave it to make what impression it will 
on the people. All that is demanded is that you 
call yourself moral and virtuous, and appear to be so ; 
but, in practice, do whatever you please, only mind 
that the more harm you do, the more open you be 
about it. If you be weak and timorous, and can 
do but little evil in consequence of a severe conscience, 
or a heart that repels vice, you must be discreet to 
conceal the little you do. It is on the crumbs of 
iniquity that the law seizes and devours with ravenous 
appetite ; and then proclaims itself the hater of vice, 
even in the weakest form, of course leading the 
people to believe that it hates it also in its most 
powerfiil shape. But this is not the case ; for it is 
very often advantageous to set truth, and honour, and 
virtue at defiance ; and the more boldly and openly 
you do it, the more likely you will be to get both 
wealth and applause. But, as it is the custom with 
us Persians, I will illustrate my meaning with a 
story. 

A certain tradesman, after he had served 
his apprenticeship, was taken into a shop to re- 
commend goods to customers, whatever might be 
their faults, so as to procure their sale. He pursued 
this occupation for some time ; transferred himself 
from shop to shop, keeping no profitable employ- 
ment, but giving up most of his time to those 
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houses of drink and pleasure which so much abound 
here, and where he practised the dice, and other 
well-known artifices of winning and losing. In 
process of time, however, an old relation died and 
left him a fortune of about two hundred and fifty 
tomans — or two hundred pounds as they call it here. 
He had squandered his money away wofuUy at ill- 
houses, and had got nothing in return for it, but the 
knowledge of cheating and deceiving; and so he 
resolved to be prudent with this sum, trade for him- 
self, make his fortune, and then flourish in taverns 
and gaming houses on his success. 

With this intention, he obtained a residence 
in the thoroughfare of a populous city, spent the 
whole two hundred pounds in buying goods, and a 
further sum, which he was able to obtain on the faith 
of his ready money, and began trading. He sold 
almost as cheaply as he bought, so that his shop became 
popular ; all who wanted either silks or cottons, of 
the coarsest material, flocked to the " cheap shop," 
as the place was called, where he sold his merchan- 
dise. He paid his debts very faithfully; and the 
travelling merchants, who go about the country 
selling goods in great quantities to those who sell 
them again in little quantities, were delighted with 
so true and prompt a tradesman. They not only 
persuaded him to order more than he seemed to want 
of their goods, but they sent him greater quantities 
than he ordered. At last, when the time was ripe, 
he gave larger orders than ever; persuaded the 
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travelling merchants that his trade was becoming 
daily greater ; put papers in their hands for paying 
his moneys at a due time ; till every merchant that 
entered his shop congratulated himself that he had 
secured a customer of such great orders, and such 
proper payment. By these means he got goods to 
the value of several thousand tomans ; and, having 
secured the prey, he promised his customers to sell 
cheaper than ever — that he had discovered a way by 
which gowns and finery might be sold to them at less 
money than they cost for planting the cotton trees, 
rearing the silk worms, weaving the fabric, and 
painting it over with shapes and colours more 
beautifiil than the plains of Mazanderan, when 
basking on the bosom of spring. The people 
bought more eagerly than ever. He took money 
daily at a vast rate ; but he paid his traders in 
promises written on paper only. The crowd rejoiced ; 
they called the other traders knaves for taking more 
money of them than he who sold so liberally, and they 
bought more goods than they wanted out of a grateful 
astonishment at prices so easy. 

Behold !" they said, " three and sixpence hath 
made me look more blooming and beautiful than 
seven shillings were wont to do. The good man who 
does not cheat us, is prosperous, for he could scarce 
measure me my garment for pressure of custom; 
while he, who used to charge us twice as much, 
stands in the shop, looks vacantly, and has to ask 
the passers by for their custom." 
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But, having paid no money for these goods, 
except paper, promising payment at a certain date, 
this popular trader was forced to employ the cunning 
he had learnt in bad company to avoid his debts. 
He therefore paid small sums foi* large ones; com- 
plained that his moneys came slowly to hand, and 
that a short period of time would make him well 
beloved for trade and full payments. 

The merchants were blinded — sent him more 
goods, and vastly increased their debts. When he 
had swept these off by the former method, he put the 
money in a secret place ; he set up a cry that he was 
ruined — that the losses, and the rents, and the wages, 
and the duties, had laid waste his profits, and cast 
him, like a pauper, to be devoured by the unkindness 
of men. His merchants were astonished ; vowed 
that he had traded with success, raged over his 
humility, and, with ill looks, promised to make the 
law scourge him with high walls and hard living. 
Meantime he had raised his two hundred pounds to 
two thousand pounds, which he had carefully con- 
cealed. Then he put on as bold a face as his 
merchants assumed, and told them he cared not for 
their threats ; that they had defrauded him ; that 
their goods would not bring money ; and he had sold 
them as wprthless. 

Then the merchants, exasperated, took from the 
trader his shop, and his goods, and his furniture, and 
all that they could take, and gave him barely 
enough to keep him alive, till they had told their 
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story to the men, who speak as they are moved by 
fees and guerdons. By these persons he was brought 
up and asked various questions. His goods had 
been sold, and brought only three hundred pounds ; 
and every question they asked, every writing they 
made, every opinion they gave, was paid out of this 
three hundred pounds, till it was dwindled down to 
one hundred pounds. 

Now, as the lawyers thought that it would 
grieve the merchants to receive one hundred pounds 
for two thousand pounds, they advised them to take 
another step so as to draw the trader's concealed 
wealth from him, if, perchance, he had any ; and this 
gave them a public plea for putting the one hundred 
pounds into their own pockets, instead of that of the 
merchants ; since the sight of one pound for thirty 
pounds would, they thought, be more grievous than 
the loss of the whole. They therefore made up 
angry faces ; said the debtor was a thief, and threw 
him into prison, till the hundred pounds were gone ; 
then they vowed they were mistaken; that he 
had shown himself an honest man ; he had no money 
that was not in his books, where he had piled his 
debts and expenses till they balanced fairly ; and so 
he was discharged, to do as he liked with the money 
he had made by his frauds. 

Thus, my dear Ibrahim, vice is befriended in 
this country. I will show you, in my next, how 
much more perilous it is for more honest dealings to 
escape these very sensible laws. 
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EMIGRATION. 

We hear little in Persia about the English or their 
deeds, though many of their great achievements have 
been performed in the neighbourhood of our country. 
You will marvel, my dear Ibrahim, when I tell you 
that this restless people not only claim the possession 
of the principal islands in Europe, but have nearly as 
much dominion in other parts of the world as twenty 
or thirty Persias joined together would contain. 
They possess regions so cold that nothing but bears, 
foxes, hares, beavers, and other fiirred animals can 
live in them ; and others so hot that the ground is 
parched up. Some of their territories are islands in 
the seas at the ends of the earth ; and some of them 
are lands taken from their rightfiil owners, and 
plundered at will by their conquerors. But what 
think you is the use they make of these various 
regions. Do you suppose, Ibrahim, they send 
soldiers to fortify the towns, to raise entrenchments. 
Do they levy taxes on those who can pay them ; 
make slaves of those who cannot pay ; cut off various 
heads, ears, and noses of the inhabitants in order to 
keep silent and submissive those who have quietly 
paid for being conquered 1 No, Ibrahim, this is not 
the paternal mode in which this people manifest 
their wisdom and their power. Not a few of their 
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distant possessions were conquered because they 
have nothing in them to resist the invincible 
swords of the conquerors. A large vessel — as 
big as a hundred of the boats in which the 
fishermen of Kishma sail over the sea, — drops 
alongside one of the desert islands of the earth. 
The vessel waits for some time to see if any 
message is sent to it from the king of the country, 
and, if after a certain time nothing disturbs the froth 
of the stormy ocean, a dozen sailors descend from 
the vessel, and bearing a great flag, plant it into the 
soil of the country, and though the region be as big 
as Persia itself, they claim it all for the Queen of 
.Great Britain. 

The easy conquest of such a country does not 
exalt it in the eyes of the conquerors, whose labours 
are rewarded by the liberal government, according to 
the strife, and blood shed, carried on in the acquisi- 
tion. If a country yields itself into the hands of 
the people without an effort ; or if the good conduct of 
the master of the expedition should have gained it 
without dangers and destructions, these people do 
not value the prize. On the contrary, if there has 
been swords upUfted, and seas raging, and blood 
spilt, and the vessel disabled, they rejoice greatly, 
and the perpetrators are highly rewarded, and the 
country forthwith becomes esteemed. It is therefore 
the practise of these conquerors of strange lands, to 
represent their subjugation as difficult as Rustan 
found that of the white dragon. Poor black savages. 
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who have neither strength nor art to resist, are 
magnified to awful gins, who strike the elements on 
the heads of their enemies, and raise great seas to 
founder their vessels in the middle of the ocean. 

After these men have got well rewarded for 
conquering some such difficult country, notwithstand- 
ing such enormous perils, another class of men, who 
know no more about it than thou, Ibrahim, dost 
about these strange people, sit down to describe its 
position, productions, and the benefits it would 
confer on any one going thither. The inhabitants 
that were so wild and furious, now become tame, 
gentle, and obedient ; whose only ambition is to be 
the slave of the white man — ^to provide him food, 
plough his land, build his houses, and, in short, do 
everything for him, up to making his coffin and 
digging his grave. This is done to induce this 
people to quit their own land, and emigrate to the 
desert country, which in time, by this means becomes 
peopled with Englishmen, who, having been enticed 
over by flattering tales, are obliged to keep there, 
because they have no money to get back to their 
own country. 

But what motive, you will ask, Ibrahim, could 
induce one Englishman to entice another into so 
many perils. Listen to the expounding of your 
friend Mohassan. This country is so thick with 
people, and the men who keep guard one over 
another, are so many, that there are neither highway 
ypbbers, nor many out-door thieves that can follow 
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their occupations peaceably. A robbery speedily 
makes a great outcry here ; and the thief, unless he is 
very cunning, is sure to be caught. This vigilance has 
greatly reduced the old robberies, murders, and 
burglaries. But still it is impossible to alter the 
nature of mankind ; the robber, whether trained for 
the foot-path or the highway, or the dead-of-the- 
night habitation, is as prolific as ever. But, instead 
of pulling out the pocket book of his victim, or blow- 
ing his brains out on the open road, he goes more 
cunningly to work. He drains his pockets by 
inducing him to believe a desert is a garden, and 
savages are slaves, and swamps are filled with 
mountain breezes. The poor fellow that would have 
been obliged to deliver up his purse on some desolate 
common, now delivers it up in order to get at one 
ten times more desolate ; and the miserable wretch, 
who would have been obliged to submit to be knocked 
down with a club, or despatched with a pistol, by 
some thief as cunning as a Lak, has now to travel 
eight or nine thousand miles in order to be carried 
off by a pestilent fever, or starved to death in a 
wilderness. The roguery has only assimied another 
aspect. It robs and murders as much in one form as 
the other. 

But this nation loves to be blinded and cheated. 
The very countries to which its inhabitants flock in 
such numbers, are the countries to which their own 
government chooses to send thieves, pickpockets, 
slanderers, traitors, and other rogues, in order to 
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punish them. The pestilent rascals are told that, for 
their crimes they shall go to a country of misery and 
desolation that they may sit in sorrow and repent. 
Our wise rulers would cut off the ears, or the noses, 
or deprive the desperado of his tongue, or bastinado 
him to death for the same crimes which this nation 
punishes by sending its villains to some desolate land. 
Yet those who have done no crime, are persuaded by 
their own people to follow the rogues thither, and, as it 
were of their own consent, choose, to have their ears 
cropped, or be punished with all the rigour of the 
most miserable malefactor. The rogues who stop at 
home, live merrily on the pockets of the simple ones 
who run away. But these simple ones, if they ever 
by chance turn a little wiser, and wish to be carried 
to these regions without expense, have merely to lay 
their hands on a few articles that do not belong to 
them, and then they speedily find themselves at the 
other end of the world, with their passage money in 
their pouches ; while the others, who were not 
prudent enough to conamit a robbery before they 
embarked, have heen obliged to' empty their pockets 
into the hands of the rogues, who sell their regions by 
lying and cheating about them, after the manner I 
have stated. 
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Thou knowest, Mustapha, that I have largely given 
myself up to wisdom. From my youth I was a seeker 
of knowledge ; and I have ransacked the learning of 
Persia, from Zoroaster to the poetical tribe that now- 
a-days strut about in the sandals of Sadi, or the 
Kolah of Hafiz. In my younger days, while yet I 
bloomed in the eyes of Persia, and was a rose among 
flowers, I gave myself up to the GhuUstan, and thence 
I wandered into the fragrant garden of Hafiz, 
wherein all the finits and flowers of thought have 
been so richly cultivated, for the gratification of the 
faithfiil. I varied my studies, now and then, with 
the Historical Necklace of Abu Said Abdullah Al- 
beydawi, and the Rising of the Constellations, as Abd- 
er-razzak has rightly entitled the history of our 
kings. I afterwards launched into the tales of the 
Parrot, and the Companion of the Lovers, till my 
little brain swelled with the great knowledge it had 
attained, and I could say to all, — I am as wise as 
Malek-Shah Jelal-ed-din. Notwithstanding this 
weight of knowledge, which you might almost 
suppose too burdensome to carry about, I still sought 
more. My appetite only grew more eager with its 
repast. It was the food of Paradise, which has no 
repletion, and does not incommode the appetite that 
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feeds on it. As I learnt more, I sought more, and 
I became eager for a harder and greater digestion. 
Having satisfied myself with the marrow of history, 
and the cream of poetry, and the atar of fiction, I 
turned to philosophy and ethics; and those heavy 
studies I lodged in the holes and comers of my 
understanding, till I walked about Shiraz with 
whatever poets, historians, and philosophers had 
conceived for generations. Had Hafiz arisen before 
me, I should have confounded his poetry with the 
philosophy of Nushirwan ; and had Ansari arisen, I 
should have made him stroke his beard, and call on 
the prophet, on hearing my knowledge of things 
written by the oldest of mankind. You may be 
sure, my dear Mustapha, that when I reached this 
country, I was not a little curious after the knowledge 
these infidels possess, for I had heard great things 
spoken of them ; and, as an evil genius can give his 
creatures wealth and splendour, so, thought I, these 
Christian dogs may, perhaps, have much knowledge 
bestowed upon them. I sought to discover their 
philosophers, that I might argue with them on the 
value of the bow string, and the wisdom of slitting 
noses, and the pernicious custom of letting your 
anger cool before you cut the throat of a thief. I 
had primed myself with all the morality of Ghulistan, 
and thought myself, doubtless, a match for all the 
wisdom infidels could produce, since the Koran, with 
its sublime teachings, was always ready in my mouth 
to knock down an idea that was new to me, for, 
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whatever is not in the Koran, the prophet will 
confound with the words of the faithful. But, 
though I was thus eager to encounter the Christian 
knowledge of the EngUsh, I found no opportunity. 
The delusions around me of men hurrying on sharp 
errands, and coaches driven by cruel horsemen, and 
water puffing and blowing with thousands of tons 
weight on its back, and moving ten times faster than 
the quick fillies of the Kurds, did but stir up the 
mud of my understanding and put me in darkness. 
I was still eager for more knowledge, or to show the 
English how much stronger and brighter my thoughts 
were than their own. But I began at last to beUeve 
that they had no knowledge nor '|)hilosophy to 
impart, and that the trade, ships, iron, wood, stone, 
and Unen, that I saw so highly wrought aroimd me, 
were mere effects of the evil-eye, that they were 
. really nothing at all, or worse than the tents of the 
desert, or the huts wherein our slaves eat and sleep, 
could I but see them with the eye of my understand- 
ing. 

After I had lived some time in this country, my 
curiosity led me to make a journey through the 
northern parts of it. In the southern parts, I had 
• found no avocation pursued with any energy, except 
buying, and selling, and getting together those 
riches, which, the wise Zoroaster has told us, make 
lies and cheatings fat and lusty, but leave virtue and 
benevolence to starve. I hoped, that in the north, 
I might find some change of character, and that 
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I might be reminded of the mspirations of Nur-ed- 
den, or of the heroes of the Garden of Purity. With 
these hopes, I placed myself in a carriage, containing 
many travellers like myself This carriage was not 
drawn by horses, as is customary with us, and on 
common occasions also in this country, but was lashed 
along by the force of boiling waters. For, of a truth, 
this race, however dull they may be to the lessons of 
virtue, and the precepts of our sages, are still a very 
industrious race in finding out arts. They have 
discovered a secret influence in boiling water, by 
which they are able to whirl from place to place, more 
quickly than the pigeon, that brought down the 
inspirations of* the Koran from Heaven, was able to 
fly on its mission. I had not been long in this 
carriage before I began to entertain the idea, that 
the northern parts of this island are more peopled 
with philosophers than the south. The tongues of 
the buyers and sellers began to be less vociferous. 
The conversation of the travellers was more specula- 
tive. There were fewer reflections on the price of 
commodities, and not so many suggestions for making 
good bargains out of bad ones. I was particularly 
attracted by the discourse of three of the travellers 
whom, by and by, I found to be real examples of 
English philosophers. While. I sat listening to 
the babble, that was mixed up with tobacco smoke, 
and the puffy aroma of strong liquor, and loud laughs 
proceeding from a farther portion of the conveyance, 
I turned my attention to the three persons I have 
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named, who sat in my immediate presence. One of 
them broke his silence by asking one of the slaves, 
who are employed to look after the luggage of 
travellers, how his hens were getting on. "All 
right," was the reply, "they have laid two eggs." 
The philosopher, who put this question, was the 
second I have mentioned. He was dressed, as this 
country would call it, carelessly ; but, when a man 
takes so much pains to cramp and fetter himself with 
tight shoes, with hats as hard as boards, breeches, 
that might be second skins, and buttons, that screw 
and tighten every rag about him, as if clothes were 
bandages to keep the limbs from falling to pieces, he 
can hardly be said to be carelessly dressed. How- 
ever, these islanders value much glossy and shining 
things, and if hats, coats, boots, and breeches do not 
fulfill these conditions, the man is accounted shabby. 
As, however, it is common for philosophers to re- 
nounce what others value, it was no marvellous 
circumstance to find one in an old cap, whose only 
gloss was greasiness, and a tarnished coat, that had 
concealed its rents and poverty under the needle of 
the patcher, and breeches, that had passed their days 
of glory and brightness long ago. He had a twink- 
ling dark eye, and a mouth that seemed fond of 
eating ; but, as that is a national propensity, I know 
not whether this should be set down to his philosophy. 
The younger was dressed in the fashion in which 
herdsmen dress in this country, and had on a heavy 
woollen garment, that wrapt him from head to foot, 
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besides various other wools beneath, lest the winds, 
that haunt this land, should blow into his vital parts. 
He had a deep-set grey eye, and a countenance that 
looked happy enough. The third was an older man, 
but not very old — study had not made his hair grey, 
but he sat reading a volume of subtle philosophy, and 
attended not to the question which the first one had 
asked the railway slave. When the slave replied 
that the hens had laid two eggs, the infidel laughed, 
and seemed pleased ; and the younger asked him if 
he enjoyed the sport of cocking, — a name which it 
seems they give in this country to one portion of 
their philosophy. " Yes," the] other replied, and he 
rolled his eye in a peculiar twinkle, and sloped his 
mouth, that seemed watery at the thoughts of the 
pleasure of his peculiar study. I had never heard of 
this singular kind of learning, and was anxious to 
be informed of it. I listened, and attended, and 
said nothing till I should have fully possessed myself 
of the secret. At length I learnt that it was nothing 
more nor less than the following metaphysical 
industry : A cock is procured of a peculiar breed. 
There is in these animals a natural disposition to 
contention, and it is rare to see two of a kind 
together. They most resemble the pheasants, that 
are found in the woods of Mazanderan, and have on 
their heads a red fleshy substance, called in heathen 
tongue a comb, and natural spikes on their feet, 
called spurs ; these, with their strong beaks, are their 
weapons. Being thus armed, and naturally prone to 
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combat, two philosophers seize on a quantity, and 
feed them with strong meats and drinks, so that the 
habitual fire and aggression of their dispositions are 
greatly increased, and they have to be kept separate 
one from another. Now, while most other nations 
quarrel one with the other, and fight, and persecute, 
this nation, on the beginning of their disputes, brings 
out two of these cocks, sets them together, and a 
combat commences. Whose cock soever beats is 
decreed to have the victory, and the thing is done. 
And thus, in the same manner as we Shiites dispute 
with the cursed Sunnites, these philosophers argue 
one with the other, by means of cocks and other 
animals. These disputes exercise their metaphysical 
cunning, for a number of philosophers congregate to 
these fights, and pronounce, according to the wisdom 
of the understanding, on which will win ; and they 
are surely somewhat wiser than we are, for, after they 
have one denied the statement of the other, they do 
not curse one another, nor one twitch the beard of 
the other, nor spit on one another, as is our custom, 
but bring forth the animals they have disputed about, 
and let them contend one with the other, so that the 
bird which conquers, conquers for his master ; and the 
dispute is settled, the wrong-arguing philosophers 
paying to the philosophers who were right a certain 
sum of money, as agreed on. 

Now it is clear if our Sunnites, and Parsees, and 
Shiites, would be so rational as to take up a jackall 
each, and decide whether it is right to cross hands 
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upon the breast, or drop them in straight lines; - 
whether, as the Sunnites do, we should press the 
carpet with our forehead; whether green slippers 
are an abomination; whether it is lawful to wash 
the feet, or pray to fire and worship the sun, or 
comb the chin, might all be decided without hate and 
persecution, by the number of wounds that one 
jackall inflicted on the other ; and thus the State be 
saved much revenue, which it now pays to the 
Ferashes, who beat the abominations out of the 
infidels. 

As this is the great philosophical system of this 
country, you may be sure I became at once interested 
in the learned professor before me, as I naturally took 
him to be. 

The others had not yet spoken ; but speedily, on 
the announcement of two eggs having been laid, 
exulting, as yoa may naturally suppose, in the 
prospect of ethical disputes and arguments, the 
yoimger asked him who owned the hens, whether he 
liked cock-fighting — ^that is, you must remember, 
Mustapha, whether he was a philosopher. He 
answered, with an expression that betrayed more 
than he spoke, that he did a little. " So do I," 
answered the younger philosopher, and they proceeded 
to make one another conscious of their learning hy 
showing the fights they had entered on and won, and 
the dangerous disputes they had settled with a little 
of the blood of game cocks. 
► 'VNever," said the first philosopher, "letyoui 
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cocks fight with their own spurs ; it is cruelty and 
heartlessness — a true cock-fighter loves his bird ; and 
no first-rate battle should be fought but with silver 
spurs. Steel spurs are sometimes used, but not in 
first-rate battles. The silver spur is to the cock what 
the sword is to the soldier— ryou would not send a 
hero to battle with his bare hands ; nor more should 
you send a cock to his fight with his bare legs." 

I see you are in the habit of cocking," said the 
third, and most elderly philosopher, who had hitherto 
been studiously reading, " and so am I. 1 confess I 
like a good cock-fight as well as any sport, and have 
seen something of it in my day." 

Which would you bet on," he asked of the 
first speaker, " a young inexperienced game cock, 
or an old and well-fought one ?" 

" Why, the young one," answered he, whom he 
had addressed, " he will beat by strength only — no 
experience will make up for strength." 

I know a girl at an inn, on the north road," 
said the elder philosopher, a kind-hearted, gentle 
wench, who would not see the poorest thing injured. 
One day a game-cock was brought to the inn, and put 
in the yard. It was a weakling of a creature, and 
was turned among a lot of hens, over whom a stout 
Lambert of a chanticleer strutted and crowed. As 
soon as the thin game animal was turned in, he made 
up to the stout dunghill and commenced assault. 
The dunghill, astounded at the attack, and the 
insolence^of it^-at first turned and looked astonished 
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at the impudence of the assault, but when he saw 
Irom whence it came, he bristled into wrath and 
returned the faint, weak blows of the game bird 
with heavy retaliation. He was already becoming 
master, when the kind-hearted girl rushed out 
of the scullery, poker in hand, and parted the 
combatants. Mr. Dung-hill strutted away to cackle 
and crow, while the game-cock, exhausted and bleed- 
ing with the fray, was caught up by the girl, and 
carried to an upper chamber. Here she washed its 
wounds, and tended it carefully. She got biscuit, 
and, soaking it in port wine, made the bird eat to 
recruit its strength. In a few hours, it had apparently 
completely recovered; but, continuing her care, and 
wine, and food till the next day, she carefully brought 
it into the yard again. With the poker in hand, she 
stood to watch whether the Dung-hill would assault 
h^r favourite. She was not long in supense. Scarcely 
had she quitted hold of the high bred one, when, thin 
and weakling as it was, it flew like a vulture at its 
portly opponent, and before that comparatively im- 
wieldy bird had an opportunity to avenge himself, it 
was dead at the feet of the victorious game-cock. 
*'The girl," said the philosopher, *'was the daughter 
of an old cock-fighter, and port wine is the best 
stimulant to put spirit in a fightihg-cock." 

But not alone do these prudent islanders settle 
their philosophical disputes by means of fighting-cocks, 
but badger-baitings, boxing, horse-racing, and other 
%n$,h pf animals s^rve th^ same purpose, oad l little 
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knew how eagerly these infidel philosophers flock to 
these exhibitions, in order to exercise their metaphy- 
sical genius, and predict with truth and assurance 
what will happen. It is a fine philosophy for a 
people of buying and selling, for, whoever predicts, 
wagers money on his words, and if his prediction 
fail, he pays the money he wagers. So we see their 
philosophy teaches these people to make good bargains 
and look forward earnestly that they may foreknow 
what will happen. The employing horses, badgers, 
cocks, and the fists of strong, rough men, shows an 
aptitude for wisdom, which is not so heathen as 
some of their institutions, and would be well worthy 
the attention of our government. 
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KETTLESPOUT THE TINKER 



This is just the time of year for story-telling ; and to- 
night is just the night for it. A boisterous, unruly 
wind is shrieking in the chimney-tops ; the candle 
swales and flickers in true ghostly fear, shaking 
shadows upon the wall as if their originals were 
made of smoke; and the key-hole is wailing as if all its 
springs and bolts were calling out with cold. The night 
looks pitch-dark through the window — not even the 
skeleton branches of the old trees that almost touch 
it can be seen ; and there is a kind of uneasy sound, 
without any accompanying shape or figure, every- 
where around, that would almost impress a philosopher 
who holds the supernatural in scorn, with some of its 
trepidation. We are not superstitious ; and yet we 
would not like to venture on any solitary errand on 
such a night, notwithstanding we flatter ourselves 
that ghost or will-o'-wisp, and other old-fashioned 
goblins of their kind, are too contemptible to raise a 
hair of terror on our heads. But it is not for every 
man to be so vaHant, and Kettlespout the tinker 
was, perhaps the most fallible of mortals. 

We will endeavour to let the reader into as 
much of the history of Kettlespout, as is necessary to 
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the perfect understanding of the following narrative. 
Our aquaintance began in early youth, — ^that is, in 
my early youth — ^for Kettlespout's greasy face was 
among the first of my recollections. He was no 
stationary mortal, condemned to work day by day in 
the same dark solitary shop; but a peregrinating 
tinker, who worked in lanes, and by roadsides, and 
had as many roosts in the course of a year, as a cuckoo, 
or any other bird of passage. A bam, a stable, or 
even an open outhouse, and, on some occasions, 
a snug nest in a haystack, afforded him his portion of 
nature's sleep; and I will wager it that no royal 
down afforded more enviable rest than the tinker 
obtained in such situations after his nightly quantum 
of half-a-pint seven times repeated, had been con- 
signed to its customary receptacle. 

Kettlespout was a man of economy and an artist 
in his way. Now, the reader must not suppose we 
attach common meanings to these common words, — 
far from it. His economy was not that of earning 
eighteenpence and spending a shilling ; nor was his 
art that of making old wares look better than new, or 
converting ill-contrived utensils into useful ones. 
The economy and art of Kettlespout were of a higher 
kind than these. The tinker scorned wealth 
thoroughly : he might have gone through the eye 
of a needle had nothing but money been in the way, 
and hence issued the originality of his economy ; for 
whereas some people, even with the strictest regard to 
day-books and ledgers, can hardly make both ends 
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meet, and sit frequently over their starving fires and 
their hungry meals in order to keep out of debt, 
Kettlespout had always plenty to eat and drink, and 
a good fire to go to, without having a penny in his 
pocket. To be sure, he earned pence now and then 
by his trade, but nobody ever knew what became of 
them, for all the landladies in the country declared 
that he had never paid so much as would buy the 
chalk that scored up his half-pints. Perhaps this 
was only an ill-natured exaggeration, and due in- 
vestigation would have cleared Kettlespout's charac- 
ter from much of the spite with which such remarks 
tended to load it; for we believe that, what with 
laughing at his queer tales, and using him as a butt 
for ill-natured remarks, which he bore with incredible 
good humour, and getting him to job away his time 
on old pans, candlesticks, umbrellas, and bellows, the 
landladies were pretty well repaid for the cold meat, 
and small ale, with which they regaled him. But, 
we said he was an artist also, and we think a man 
who performs his work with such nice skill as to 
calculate to a few hours of its usefulness, is entitled 
to such a designation. 

Now, it always happened that, in monthly rounds, 
pots, kettles, and saucepans invariably went into 
holes, and turned to running and scalding within a 
day or two of the visit of our hero, and sometimes 
only a few hours intervened between the wrath of 
the cook and the presence of the tinker. He knew 
the frailties of his nature, and contrived to make the 
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frailties of pans and tinware most fedthfully respond 
to it. 

"Well," said the landlady of the Goose and 
Goslings one day to her scullery-maid, "that old 
drunken dog, Kettlespout, will be here to-day, and 
we haven't a single job for him to do. He is now 
six and eightpence on the board, and I am determined 
to trust him no more. So tell him when he comes 
that he shall have no beer from our barrel." 

It was very singular, but there was a leg of 
mutton for dinner that day,' which was to be boiled in 
the large tin pot, for it was an extra-sized leg, and 
turnips, potatoes, and caper-sauce were to be added 
to give zest to its flavour ; and pudding, which had 
been flavoured with sugar and currants, stood tied up 
ready to keep company with the mutton. The fire 
was blazing merrily, and all seemed going on right, 
for the pot had just begun to boil ; when lo ! hardly 
had the words escaped the lips of the landlady, when 
suddenly the culinary article sprung a leak : the coals 
began to fiz and sputter, and had not Kettlespout 
opportunely appeared at the door a few minutesi 
afterwards, it is doubtful whether the guests of the 
Goose and Goslings would not have had to dine off 
the bare bones of the pantry, instead of boiled 
mutton and capers — only an hour behind time. 

The merriest part of Kettlespout s life, however, 
was the evening. As soon as it began to get dark, 
he gave over hammering, put his wares in a corner of 
an outhouse, and set himself in a favourite part of the 
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kitchen bench, that at once commanded the heat of 
the fire, and was sheltered against the draughts that 
swept, like evil spirits, about other parts of the kitchen. 
Here, the live-long night, would he spin out his tales 
about ghosts, and robbers, and murders, and witches, 
and death-tokens, and haunted parts of the coimtry 
which he had passed over. Kettlespout found his 
reward in this ; for every pot of beer that came into 
the kitchen was sure to pay tax to his thirsty lips ; and 
every draught did but mellow and improve the tales 
which grew in length, and interest, and marvellous- 
ness, as Kettlespout faded more and more from his 
consciousness of the sober realities of life, till at length 
such groups of unearthly beings danced before the 
eyes of his audience, as made them wish there was 
neither space nor darkness between them and their 
beds. 

But, while we have been thus describing the 
character of Kettlespout, we have entirely forgotten 
one element of it which is of more importance than 
all the rest. When our hero .was young and bloom- 
ing with the tidy graces of twenty-three — a new suit 
of velveteen, a clean face, and an arch black eye, — 
he attracted the attention of Jenny Knape, a girl 
about his own age, and second housemaid in the 
family of 'Squire Colerick. Now Jenny had a smart 
appearance, was notably cleanly and somewhat pretty 
when she smiled ; but this latter operation seemed 
to be so difficult that it was great luck to happen of 
such a phenomenon. It was not singular that the 
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tinker should fancy her ; but how she ever came to 
fancy the tinker is altogether unaccountable. She 
was the cleanest of mortals — Kettlespout was the 
dirtiest; she had the fiercest of tempers — Kettle- 
spout the calmest ; she was all care and economy — 
Kettlespout's care never went ahead of him, and his 
economy we have already described; she held all 
strong drink in abhorrence — while the tinker held 
beer to be man's sixth sense, and more useful than 
the other five, inasmuch as the other five were of no 
use without it. But we might go on opposing them 
in every part of their natures ; since there was no 
quality in the one but had its opponent in the other ; 
and their union can be accounted for on no other 
principle than the paradoxical one that extremes 
meet — and, indeed, it was an extremity for poor 
Kettlespout. Jenny soon began to show her nature ; 
and our unfortunate hero had not been locked in the 
happy bonds of matrimony a fortnight, when his 
features betrayed evident tokens of mortal conflict. 
The wounds were not mere scratches, but bona fde 
trenches : one of his eyes was encompassed with 
several shades of blackness deeper than the other ; 
and Kettlespout assumed the most serious and fearful 
expression whenever his wife was named. This, 
however, was but the beginning of sorrows. The 
tame, unpugilistic temper of her husband seemed only 
to inflame the fiery one of Jenny ; she grew fierce 
with indulgence ; he coaxed and she stormed ; the 
softer his words were, the harder hers became ; to 
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obey her was as bad as to oppose her, nay, it was 
worse, for obedience only convinced her the more 
strongly of her power ; and conviction was speedily 
followed by experiment. To be sure, there were 
many parts of the tinker's character which needed 
amendment; and a wife who set about thoroughly 
reforming such a piece of listless enjoyment into a 
thrifty and painstaking man, undertook a task of 
difficulty and uncertainty. So, at least, it proved in 
the tinker ; who, although he held his wife in mortal 
fear, and uttered her name with a shudder, yet never 
grew less thirsty or more industrous under her tuition, 
but even seemed to take to his half-pints as a cordial 
against her bruises, and to neglect his profitable 
employment to relate the dangerous encounters he 
endured daily. At this time Kettlespout was 
stationary ; he had a shop and house, and even at 
one time ventured an apprentice. But Kettle- 
spout was seldom in his shop, the rent was 
never paid, and the apprentice was mostly to 
be found at a game of ring-taw on the pavement 
when he was wanted to run of errands for his 
mistress. Things could not go on thus long ; the 
landlord seized the wares in the shop for rent ; the 
apprentice ran away ; and Jenny, on whom fell all 
the charge of providing for the house, grew far too 
hot to be approached by such a forbearing mortal as 
her husband. 

"Why don't you lick her agin?" hiccupped one 
of his drunken mates, after the tinker had detailed a 
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rueftd scene in which he had been wounded from top 
to toe. " Why don't you lick her agin, my boy ! 
Ar'n't you an Englishman? and what Englishman 
was ever licked yet T 

"Well," replied Kettlespout, "that's true, 
anyhow ; and I would, if I war'n't too brave to 
hit a woman !" 

" Ah 1" exclaimed his companion, " bravery is a 
good thing for a great man wot gits paid for it out 
of the taxes ; but it's no good to git paid for it with 
ten finger nails and a double fist !" 

" I should be scoffed," said the tinker. 

" Scoffed 1" urged the other, " ar'n't you a scoffed 
man now ? Look at your face ! No woman should 
hit me !" and he insisted on his argument by a sturdy 
thump on the table. 

Kettlespout held out long, for he feared his 
wife, as I have said, mortally ; but liquor gradually 
inspired his slumbering spirit. His companions 
laughed at him, and the tinker began to boast and 
fluster ; and, at length, under the impulse of a sudden 
fit of revenge, he cried, " I'll do it ! — I'll be master 
to-night ! — I'll be Jennied no longer !" 

With this heroic resolution fresh in his bosom, 
he saUied forth. When he reached his habitation, 
which, though humble enough, was kept scrupulously 
neat and clean by Jenny, he found that individual, 
and a neighbour, quietly taking tea together. They 
had only just before been canvassing the same kind 
of question which Kettlespout and his companion 
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had been discussing at the ale-house, and they had 
come to a conclusion not so far apart from that which 
animated the bosom of the tinker. 

The neighbour had counselled Jenny to pluck up 
more spirit than had been habitual to her, and discard 
her scape-grace husband altogether. 

" You will get on better without such a tippler, 
I assure you. You have now to maintain him, 
instead of him maintaining you ; and, if you let him 
go on, he will soon sell the bed from under you." 

" Yes, but a husband is a husband, even if he be 
a bad one," answered her companion. " Kettlespout 
is easy enough to turn in everything but drink, and 
perhaps he may get over that in time." 

" He'll get over it, sure enough, as we all get 
over things, by laying them in a cofl&n with us ; but, 
to believe that Kettlespout will ever get over drink 
while he has a gullet to swallow it, is more than 
Mother Shipton would have dared to prophecy. No, 
no, he is bound and chained to half-pints for life, 
and half-pints he would have, even if he was in a 
workhus." 

It was shortly ' after this conversation that 
Kettlespout rushed into the presence of the two tea- 
companions ; and putting his legs apart to give him a 
more steady base, and opening his eyes widely to 
afford a more comprehensive view, he said, " Ho, ho ! 
— ^very nice — I'm confounded dry ; give me a cup." 

" Now, if you don't get away till you are sober, 
I will make your dirty face rue it, you miserable 
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sinner/' said his wife, rising from the table and look- 
ing keenly at her husband. 

" Sinner, Jenny, I am not a sinner ; I have no 
sins to answer for, but marrying you." 

" Then you may at once get rid of that sin by 
leaving this house, and never entering it again, — I 
have done with you, — get o£F you reprobate, and look 
after yourself, for I am determined to look after you 
no longer." 

It is no matter to follow out this discussion to 
its termination. It is enough to say, that Kettle- 
spout held out more tenaciously than usual; and 
his wife, primed and loaded for the occasion by her 
former discussion over the tea table, waxed in anger 
faster than Kettlespout waxed in resolution ; and 
the result was, that the husband was compelled to 
retreat before the fire which all his spiritous determina- 
tion did but augment. He was obliged to make o£F 
with sundry wounds on his face ; and, afber sleeping 
away his discomfort in a hovel, he, on the follow- 
ing day, took to that peregrinating part of his 
profession which he carried on to the period at which 
our tale commences. 

It was a dark day, — ^the next before Christmas, 
— dull, cold, and foggy : Kettlespout was proceeding 
from Dippon to Claptree, which all the world knows 
are separated by one of the dreariest moors you will 
meet with in all England ; and which, however it 
may be unrecorded in the annals of fine scenery and 
abundant harvests, it is by no means uncelebrated in 
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the Newgate Calendar. It was a rule with Kettle- 
spout always to get his Christmas dinner at Claptree, 
and have a roaring Christmas eve at the Bell and 
Towel; and he regularly got up a new story of 
perilous escape and boglement, for the benefit of his 
hearers on that occasion. Now it was a dull, cold 
morning that he set out towards Claptree, and had 
got as far as the edge of the moor about noon, when, 
feeling himself rather thirsty, he stepped a little 
aside to get a pint of ale at a lonely wayside 
public-house there. He had scarcely set down 
his tinker-ware, when, who should come in but 
Timothy White. Tim was an especial favourite 
with our hero; for he never failed to listen attentively 
to his long rigmaroles, and was one who could not 
only well afford to treat, but was mighty willing to 
do it. Time flew ; their pots were replenished and 
replenished ; and it was getting into the dark part of 
the afternoon before the tinker took up his wares to 
proceed onwards. 

As soon as he stepped into the open air, he 
became sensible of his delay. The day was departing 
hazily, and was stirring up those cold blue fogs which so 
often accompany the winter afternoon to its departure. 
But the fog in Kettlespout's eye was wofiilly thicker 
than that of the air around. What objects he did 
discern seemed endowed with a new principle, since 
he saw them last, for they twirled round, and doubled, 
as if they had been running down with partners in a 
country dance. 
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" What is the matter with that old hedge T 
exclaimed Kettlespout mentally, as the object in 
question seemed to throw a somersault before his eye. 
" Surely the old stakes have been getting some of 
Tosspot's tap this afternoon, and are reeling drunk." 

And presently an old hut, that was used by herd 
boys in summer, raised all the exasperation which the 
tinker could manifest, by running right upon his 
nose. " Now that would put a sensible man out of 
temper," exclaimed he ; "but I know the old thing is 
lonely here upon this moor and wants company to- 
night, so I will bear the insult," and he moved 
forward in angles that would puzzle an acute mathe- 
matician to reduce to comprehension. 

The moor was well known to Kettlespout ; he 
had traversed it night and day for five-and-thirty 
years. There was not a hillock that he could not 
recognise by daylight ; and it was thought that he 
might have traversed it blindfolded, and have told the 
exact spot he had attained by the impression of the 
ground beneath him. But age and infirmity will 
destroy or weaken the strongest perceptions, and 
never till to-night had Kettlespout so experienced 
the inroad of those enemies of clear-sightedness. The 
gloom had grown almost pitch dark. A heavy 
canopy of dead clouds, that neither dropped rain 
upon the earth, nor moved upon the face of the sky, 
obstructed the little Ught that still lingered beyond 
them. The air was what is expressively termed raw, 
and, without being frosty, gave all the chill sensation 

£ 
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of intense frost. Only now and then a blast of wind 
came wailing along the moor, as if it had lost its way, 
or waa mourning some calamity. 

Our hero had now been an hour and a half on 
his legS; and, at his usual rate of trayelling, should 
have been well-nigh half over his journey, when he 
came to a dead stand-still. For the last half hour he 
had been in a sort of doze, when the sensation of 
some ice-cold rain-drops, mixed with sleet, upon his 
face, roused him from his lethargy. His first impulse 
waa to ascertain how far he had come ; but this, in his 
present half-sensible state, proved a task of more 
diflGiculty than he imagined. No object could he 
detect, and no straggling light in any direction gave 
him warning of his situation. 

" I vow," he muttered, " that Tosspot's ale haa 
bewitched me, and I shall never get right again till I 
get over this black moor. I should be close to 
Button Brook, and there should be the millstone 
block, and — " 

The half-faded recollections of our hero were 
interrupted by a low moan, that seemed to come from a 
spot close to where he stood. He turned his ear on 
every side for a minute or two, and then moved 
in the direction whence it seemed to proceed. Had 
there been less of the powerful extract of the malt in 
his nature at the moment, the tinker would probably 
have abandoned his position and sped in an opposite 
direction to that whence the sound proceeded, but 
the barrel is a powerful ally of the nobler passions. 
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and developes strength of mind and strength of 
muscle in an equal degree. 

"Robbers, robbers — a murdered man," said 
Kettlespout, as he poked among the furze and dead 
nettles, " but I'll pepper 'em, I'll do for 'em, if they 
come near me." While he was thus employed, he 
stumbled three or four times, and, at length, a pro- 
truding stone catching his toe, fairly took him off his 
balance, and would have laid him flat upon the 
ground, but that the wall of some building received 
his weight, and made him quite sensible of its 
stability by resisting the force of his head, which 
it nearly split in two. Now Kettlespout knew that 
his way was nowhere near any building of this kind ; 
but, as the rain now began to fall heavily, and he 
was somewhat stunned by the concussion, he deter- 
mined to seek shelter, and compose his disturbed 
faculties. By laying hold of its walls, and groping 
from part to part, he found that it was a ruin and 
very extensive, for he had been searching full a 
' quarter of an hour, during which torrents of rain had 
been falling upon him, and had not yet discovered an 
entrance. A few more paces led him, however, to a 
low sort of archway, under which he crept ; and, 
partly on his hands and knees, and partly upright, he 
made his way into a space that was again open to the 
sky, for here the water was pouring down in all its 
might. 

Kettlespout now began to think a little, and 
so far muster his unmanageable intellects, as to 
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discover where he might be. How far he might 
have carried on the debate with himself I know not ; 
but he retired back into a comer again, where he 
stretched himself into a fit attitude for reflection. 
But, in Kettlespout's condition, reflection was no 
willing auxiliary ; and, whether it was the chiming 
patter of the rain, or the comparative comfort of his 
situation, or the oblivious influence of Tosspot's tap, 
it is certain that he was as soon in as deep a doze as 
if he had been on a feather bed. How long he had 
lain in this state of oblivion we know not ; but he 
was aroused by a strange, confused sound ringing in 
his ears. 

Now it must doubtless have been no common 
disturbance that could rouse Kettlespout, for he was 
an inveterate sleeper ; but it might well have waked 
one who had not tasted repose for a month. The area 
where he had felt the rain pouring a short time 
previously, was now lighted up with dull, old-fashioned 
lamps, that burnt with yellow oily flames ; and, round 
about, his misty eye enabled him to perceive various 
old-fashioned chairs and tables, carved in a quaint 
manner, and polished bright with long use and labour. 
There was a fire blazing in the middle of the court, 
and on some seats appropriated to them, in the part 
of the arena exactly opposite to Kettlespout, sat 
eight queer-looking . figures, dressed in peaked hats 
and cloaks, who were blowing with all their might 
through instruments somewhat like a clarionet ; they 
managed to draw a melody out of them which, for 
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tune and power, somewhat resembled a mixture of 
the bray of an ass and the squeal of a pig. 

However, this eccentric harmony was not with- 
out its excitement in some bosoms, for in the centre 
of this court, and forming a great circle round the 
blaziog fire, a reel was going on with all the madness 
and noise of merriment. Kettlespout rubbed his 
eyes and thought he was in a dream ; but, when he 
found that the whole scene did not vanish, he began 
to observe it more narrowly. It is only due to 
Kettlespout's courage to say that he never for an 
instant entertained any thoughts of fear; but that 
he regarded it as a fine adventure, which he might 
adorn up to his heart's content to his admiring pot 
company. The eflfects of the liquor, under which the 
tinker had entered the ruin, were nearly neutralised, 
and he began to see clearer, and to be sensible of 
returning gleams of reason. He somehow or other 
thought the company were not altogether strange to 
him, but he was too far off them to detect who they 
were, even if they should not be strangers to him. 
#But he was near enough to detect other characteristics 
about them that somewhat shook the intrepidity he 
had hitherto maintained. One creature seemed full 
a hundred years old, her face looked brown and 
earthy, and she grasped her crutch while she was 
borne along by younger revellers. But what struck 
the tinker most was an accidental sight of one of her 
feet, which he declared to his companions to be 
cloven. She was followed by an object no less 
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strange, who sported a costume long vanished firom 
the fashion of the day, and bore upon his person an 
appendage no less singular than that of the old 
woman, in the shape of a long hairy tail. Kettle- 
spout's brain began to whirl, as he turned to examine 
another, who was younger and taller ; but, on her 
exposed breast, she was suckling a hairy animal 
somewhat like a cat. The dance had never flagged 
since the tinker woke, and it was going on as 
frantically as ever, when one of the hags, from 
whom sweat was visibly pouring, called out for some 
drink. The afternoon s potation had now left little 
but the desire for another behind it, and the sight 
of drink operated on Kettlespout like magic. The 
fear and trembling which had formerly possessed him, 
now entirely gave way, and, demons or men, he half 
resolved to have a taste of the flagon. 

He was just about to step into the open space 
and ask for a sup, when one of the dancers came and 
put the cask almost within arm's-reach of the tinker. 
Kettlespout put his hand forth slyly and softly drew 
the liquor towards him. To uncork the flagon and 
lift it to his lips was the work hardly of a minute, 
and another minute had not elasped before he had 
drained the last drops of the contents. Kettlespout 
had never tasted such a spirit before. He soon began 
to lift his legs mechanically to the music, and his 
involuntary bursts of laughter never seemed to 
disturb the singular roundabout which was going on. 

A menial threw some logs on the fire, which now 
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blazed up boldly, and rendered the whole contents of 
the court plainly visible. But Kettlespout grinned, 
was sensible of some uneasy twitches, and felt 
instinctively at his head and other prominent available 
parts, as he was strongly reminded, in one of the 
dancers, of his wife, Jenny. But these feelings were 
succeeded by others no less perplexing when he saw 
her in the company of a young and sprightly looMng 
fellow — ^a dweller at Claptree, who had been more 
gracious and constant in his visits to the wife than a 
jealous nature would have tolerated ; though our hero 
never could have entertained any uneasy reflections 
on that score. Love was not very predominant in 
the bosom of the tinker ; and had it been ever so 
inflamable, such a damsel as Jenny would infallibly 
put it out. But, though love had long renounced all 
claim on Kettlespout, and he had taken to roving 
without mate or home, he nevertheless forgot not his 
responsibility, and even at the cost sometimes of a 
little blood, always visited Jenny on his return to 
Claptree. The sight, therefore, of one so dear to him, 
and who had so often 'made impressions on him, in 
such company, roused all the jealousy that Kettle- 
spout was possessed of. His little eye kindled, he 
clenched his fist, and he muttered determined 
language. He was just about to step before the 
whole company, and plant a resolute blow upon the 
chest of the young betrayer of his affectionate spouse, 
when he perceived, — ^nay, it could be no delusion, he 
surely saw — ^two horns on the head of the scapegrace. 
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The tinker was staggered at tliis, and, retreating back, 
exclaimed, " I'm not up yet, my blood is not up yet — 
I'll drink again;" and he took up the flagon, never 
reflecting that he had before drained it to the bottom. 
But it proved to be as full as ever, though it had 
never been touched since he put it down. This was 
a fact that gave no imeasiness to the tinker, who 
seldom reflected how he obtained his liquor provided 
it was to be had. The flagon was again placed on 
the ground as empty as before, and Kettlespout felt 
a sensible increase of intrepidity, especially as at the 
instant of looking again, he beheld the arms of the 
homed gallant round his wife's waist, and his lips 
implanting a kiss upon hers. Fury rushed into his 
heart ; he burst from his concealment and cried, " Stop 
there, you dancers, and let me give Bill Jenkins his 
deserts." 

Now, no sooner were the words of the tinker 
heard than the music ceased, and a crowd of hags and 
witches rushed up to him, venting such a babel of 
gabble as must have completely confounded any 
human being, unarmed with such powerful weapons bb 
jealousy and strong drink. 

" He's a mortal and we will roast him," cried 

one. 

" He has broken our harmony," cried another. 
" He must be tried." 

" A trial, a trial," cried several voices, cracked 
and hoarse, among which, that of Jenny came dolefully 
on the tinker's ear. But Kettlespout was not to be 
QVQrwhelmed with th^ir clamour, 
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" Stand out, Bill Jenkins," he cried, " if you are 
not a loon." 

A wild laugh was the only answer to this speech, 
and he inwardly trembled as he saw Jenny and her 
paramour approach him. 

Why, Kettlespout, you are sadly out of your 
road to-night," said Jenny, " why are you here." . 

Kettlespout replied not, but aimed a blow at 
the head of her partner, who only raised another 
laugh at the tinker's eflfbrt, for the enraged husband, 
calculating on the force of his blow and the hardness 
of his opponent's head, tumbled headlong to the • 
ground, as his fist passed, apparently, quite through the . 
skull of his foe, encountering no more resistance than 
through thin air. To get up and place himself in a 
martial attitude was instantly done. But two of the 
men in high-crowned hats seized him, and led him by 
force to the interior of the ruins. 

Kettlespout was now in mortal fear. The flames 
of passion and distilled spirits were insufficient to 
maintain his courage and he gave himself up for 
lost, as he saw himself in close quarters with two 
beings, whom he took for powers beyond nature ; and 
he besought them with loud cries to treat him 
mercifully. 

The familiars neither listened nor replied, but 
took oflT the coat of the tinker, and removed his 
garments one by one. In the comer of the apartment 
stood a bath nearly fiill of some liquor, which our 
hero doubted not was a decoction of hot, scarifying 
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substances, in which they were about to immerse him, 
and he cried out more loudly than before. He was 
now shivering with terror and nakedness, when two 
old, half-crippled creatures, with rheumy eyes and 
stumpy black teeth grinning between their lips, 
entered with scrubbing brushes. The old men in 
peaked hats thereupon lifted the tinker as if he had 
been a straw, and plunged him head foremost into the 
bath. He was grateful to find it was merely cold 
water, cold as ice itself, and the old creatures began 
to mutter unintelligible rhymes and brush away at 
the thirty years' soot, grease, and filth that had 
accumulated strata over strata upon the skin of the 
tinker, who danced and screamed as the hard pig- 
bristles scraped his back, drawing as much agony out 
of him as if he was being scalped. From the top of 
the head to the sole of his foot they pursued their 
vigilant occupation, till the skin of Kettlespout shone 
as it had never shone before. The tinker hoped he 
was now to be released, but, no sooner had he 
stepped out of the bath, than another halting deputy 
came forward and prepared a keen razor with which 
to reap the three-week's beard that flourished on the 
tinker s chin. " What can all this mean," said Kettle- 
spout mentally, "they seem mighty civil fellows, 
though I would rather be with the rankest cut- 
throats of the country than here." As soon as the 
beard was scraped clean, he thought, at any rate, he 
should be spared any further ceremony ; he quickly 
found that he was doomed to undergo another 
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metamorphosis, for a similar figure to the barber 
entered, loaded with a suit of the same kind of old 
fashioned doublets, high crowned hat, and cloak that 
he had observed in the musicians. With these 
articles he began immediately to array the tinker. 
Poor Kettlespout hardly knew whether he was in 
this world or the next, as he expressed it, while these 
mysterious operations were going forward ; and, when 
he saw himself turned from a dirty tinker to a clean- 
skinned and clean-dressed gentleman, he was no less 
astonished ; nay he was almost under the influence of 
self-congratulation at his own good looks. The 
doublet could not have fitted better had it been 
made ' by the tailor of a prince. While he was 
admiring as much of himself as he could survey, a 
goblet was handed to him, and believing the contents 
to be somewhat similar to those he had swallowed 
from the flagon, he eagerly put his lips — already 
parched — ^to the brim. He had hardly allowed the 
liquid to touch his tongue when he fell back aghast, 
muttering "water, vile water." Now Kettlespout 
remembered not the day that he had tasted the 
unspirited beverage. From a boy he had abhorred 
everything beneath small beer, and would rather have 
taken the bitterest infusion of the Pharmacopeia 
than water. But the beings who had hitherto busied 
themselves with this metamorphosis held the cup 
resolutely, and made signs that he was to drink it 
all. Poor Kettlespout looked at it as he would at a 
dose of oxalic acid, and seemed to feel all the agony 
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of a culprit on wliom the hangman is adjusting the 
rope. "Must I drink it all," he exclaimed in a 
piteous tone, and the little peaked-hatted men nodded 
significantly, and tortured their h/coQ into a malicious 
grin. 

" It will kill me," said the tinker, " ask my wife 
ifitwiUnot." 

But the little men knitted their brows, and 
cried sharply, " Drink, drink." 

He looked again at the contents, and just 
bedewed his lips with the top of the fluid, and again 
relapsed into intreaty. But the men were inflexible; 
and, at length, driven to despair, he drew himself 
into an attitude of resolution, held his breath, and 
swallowed the whole contents of the goblet. The 
icy current ran down his throat as if it had been 
frozen in all the extremities of the pole. He felt it 
send a chill along his chest, and even seem to bite 
at his heart. It seemed the concentrated essence of 
frost ; and all his vitals felt as if they were congeal- 
ing under its influence. His pulse evidently grew 
weaker, and he felt a load upon his breast as if a 
miUstone were laid there. 

"What a death to die," he muttered, and the 
cold grew more intense within his stomach. He 
thought himself actually turning into stone — ^petrify- 
ing, or, at any rate, growing into a block of ice. And 
there before him, grinning with malicious satisfaction, 
and holding the emptied cup to their lips, stood the 
demons who had forced its contents down him, 
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"Drink, drink!" they exclaimed, and Kettie- 
spout shuddered fearfully at the word. His very 
eyes seemed to lose their clearness, dim, interposing 
shadows swept before them, veiling every object in 
mortal gloom. The benumbing fluid wasjcirculating 
to the uttermost parts of his system. He felt it 
streaming like an ague through his arms, and solidify- 
ing in his feet, that felt feet no more, but rather 
blocks of metal. He could not move ; although the 
sky seemed showering hail and snow upon his head, 
which clung among his hair, and melted into streams 
ten times more benumbing than before, down his face 
and neck. At last, with one deep groan that seemed 
to issue from the darkest comer of life, he fell down 
headlong, and all the walls seemed to fall upon him. 
But the crash recalled his scattered senses; and 
Kettlespout was instantly aware that he had fallen 
asleep on a pile of old timber which his restless 
dream had thrown over, and that he had laid half the 
night, soaking in the winter rain, in the roofless ruin 
of a shepherd's cottage, which lay three miles out of 
the tinker's away across the moor. 
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THE DUTCH LOVERS. 



There was not in all Gorkum a more Dutch Dutch- 
man than Van Bukysluys. He lived in a large 
fiirbelowed house in the Heeren Graght, with an 
odoriferous canal reeking before his windows. The 
tall linden trees stood before his house staring in the 
windows of the fourth story, and half concealing 
from the eyes of Van Buyksluys the brightly 
varnished vessels that crept along without noise — I 
had almost said without motion — over the face of the 
dark and fragrant canal. 

I have said that Van Buyksluys was a thorough 
Dutchman ; and in the next place he was a merchant. 
Now, I do not mean to insinuate that there is any- 
thing pecuUar Dutch in being a merchant, or that 
anything peculiarly Dutch is dishonourable ; but he 
was a Dutch warehouseman, or, as it is converted 
into gentility by the term, merchant ; and those who 
understand that character will take it for granted 
that he was honourable in his dealings, heavy in his 
purse, slow in his motions, thick-set in his make, and 
fond of the company that say nothing but " Yah !" 
and eternally convert the fibre of the tobacco-plant 
into light and highly- scented gas, whose soft sleepy 
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motion seems to indicate the quiet and luxurious 
climate in which it was produced. 

Now, Van Buyksluys waa in an extensive 
business; he had warehouses, and counting-houses, 
and porters, and clerks in abundance ; and could turn 
over the leaves of a ledger so ponderous that a spare 
weakling of a merchant would have been frightened 
at such a monstrous catalogue of buying and selling. 
Van Buyksluys, however, was of other stuff. It 
would have taken a monster of a book indeed — that 
is of an account-book — ^to have frightened him. So 
much flesh was not easily penetrated ; his nerves 
were too securely coated up in fat and muscle to be 
touched by any sight or any sound that could 
penetrate the common organs of mankind. And 
why should he ? Trade flourished with him ; he had 
buried his frau, Mistress Van Buyksluys, twenty- 
years ago, and, therefore, the power of her predomin- 
ant temper did not disturb him ; and he had an only 
daughter, verging on forty years, whom he had learnt 
to love for two things, — ^first, because she never 
asked him any questions, and next because she never 
seemed inclined to enter the bondage of wedlock. 
Now, why the last quality should have been agreeable 
to Van Buyksluys, it is impossible to tell. The 
merchant seldom spoke either to her or to anybody 
else ; but he was accustomed to see her at her little 
table, sewing with all the assiduity of a sempstress, 
night after night, — sewing and glancing out of the 
window, as the great heavy -bodied Dutchmen and 
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their matrons swung past at the rate of half a mile 
an hour. 

Miss Van Buyksluys seemed, indeed, a 
counterpart of her father. She was low, had a red 
face, and possessed little of that remarkable volatility 
of spirit which is usually the accompaniment of 
bewitching maidens. Yet, if report speaks true, the 
maiden was bewitching ; and many a Dutchman, as 
heavy and as deliberate as her father, had given 
broad hints that her companionship would be 
agreeable for life. But the maid was obdurate ; the 
father was silent, or rather he expressed his satisfac- 
tion in the hardness of his daughter's heart by the 
deliberate, easy, and cheerful whiff of smoke which 
issued from his mouth when "the child," as he called 
her, had packed off another suitor. But human 
nature is weak; years steal on, the hardest heart 
softens, and Miss Van Buyksluys, at the wanton age 
of thirty-nine, began to feel the pangs of affection. 
In fact — ^it may now be boldly spoken — ^the Dutch 
heiress was ambitious. She aspired to higher 
stations, and was determined to be ennobled 
when she had launched herself into the condition 
of matrimony. The age of thirty-nine had, how- 
ever, sadly warped and disordered this ambition. 
Miss Buyksluys was no less anxious to wear a coronet; 
but the maturity of her judgment had insinuated 
that coronets were much less anxious to fit them- 
selves on her head, and she had almost resolved to 
be satisfied with the remote prospect of a title, 
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when her long-cherished ambition seemed nearly 
accomplished. 

There arrived suddenly in the town of Gorkum 
a strange young gentleman, of whom nobody could 
speak a word of lineage, or scandal, or history. He 
might have been bom in the moon, and thrown on 
the earth suddenly in one of its volcanic eruptions, 
for all any old lady in Gorkum could tell. Every 
tea-table, that could muster three old ladies together, 
was in despair to ascertain whom the strange gentle- 
man could be. He had not set up at an inn, but had 
hired ready fiirnished lodgings, and lived apparently 
in much luxury. He is a government spy/' said 
one. A doctor," said an ailing old gossip of four- 
score. " Not old enough," said another ; while the 
most general opinion was that he was a young noble- 
man in disguise — a notion, which Mr. Humphrey 
Schneyder, a runaway apprentice, was by no means 
anxious to disenchant from the minds of the gossips 
of Gorkum, in the full reliance that there were more 
workers in this world than it needed ; and as he had 
no particular affection for needles and stitches, he 
was determined to try what sort of a fortune he could 
achieve out of his wits, which were barely seventeen 
years old, and were filled with high opinions of him- 
self, and low opinions of all the rest of mankind. 
"With about the value of a hundred pounds, the 
legacy of a lately deceased' aunt, he thought his 
attractive person, his polite address, and fashionable 
habits, would be sure to entangle the heart of some 

F 
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forlorn damsel, weighed down with guldens, and 
perhaps ugliness ; but the last item was no matter to 
Humphrey. To learn the state of Gorkum, the 
wealth of Miss Buyksluys, and her ambition, was a 
small afl^ir with Humphrey, and he at once deter- 
mined that his first assault should be on the heart of 
this stony damsel. The news of the disguised noble, 
of his wealth, and his lofty bearing, were no less 
speedily made known to Katrina Buyksluys, who 
thereby fell at once violently in love with Humphrey 
Schneyder. 

It were useless, in historians of the affections, to 
notice every trivial incident and little fact which 
transpires to make the path of true love run smooth 
or stony. "We therefore pass on to the first sight of 
the Dutch lady and the noble in disguise. It was 
evening, and in July. All Gorkum was out enjoy- 
ing the cool breeze, which was considerately wafting 
itself down the streets of the city, — all but Miss 
Buyksluys, who was attempting to ply her needle, 
while her father was as sedulously wafting away the 
afflictions of this world in vast clouds of his favourite 
herb. Now, Miss Buyksluys was this night more 
unsettled than usual. Whether it was the sultry 
day that had imparted a sensibility to her nerves, 
which the hundred suitors had failed in doing, or the 
number of well-dressed Dutchmen, who were sailing 
in the evening light, or that instinctive feeling, of 
which we sometimes hear, that forewarns us of the 
approach of calamitous and happy events ; but so it 
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was, that the thimble was constantly slipping off her 
finger ; the thread would not penetrate the eye of 
the needle, but dodged up and down a hundred 
times rather than take the right course ; and when 
all other arrangements were complete, she began 
basting where she should have back-stitched, and 
hemmed what she should have sewed, and her eye 
wandered from her work to the street, and from the 
street to her work, with an instability of purpose 
such as she had never experienced before. 

It was at this critical point of Miss Buyksluys's 
obduracy, that Master Schneyder appeared in all 
the glory of the craft to which he had been appren- 
ticed, added to craft of another description, which 
feathered him in all the brilliancy of a man of fashion. 
Never had Miss Buyksluys given such a stare at any 
human thing as she did at Master Schneyder, and 
never did impudence put on such a look of exquisite 
vanity, as when the object of this penetrating look 
moved his hat from his curly head, and his meer- 
schaum from his smoky mouth, and bowed, with his 
right hand advanced towards his heart, to the 
entranced lady. Whether it was the colour of anger, 
or of any kinder feeling, I know not, but an alteration 
was suddenly effected in the eyes of the Dutch 
damsel. She withdrew her eyes hastily, and seemed 
to retire from the window. It was only for appear- 
ances however ; for she pursued the retreating figure 
of Master Schneyder in the little mirror, that hung 
outside the window, till she lost him as he lounged 
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down a neighbouring street. She again sat down to 
her needlework, but if this had been unmanageable 
before, it now became ten times more so. She ran 
the needle into her fingers, she mistook collars for 
wristbands, and flounces for frills, and made all sorts 
of blunders, till her fat, easy temper was fairly melt- 
ing under the united influences of heat, excitement, 
and a malicious conspiracy of needles and cotton. 
Her rage was just about on the point of exploding in 
some powerful manifestation of Dutch fury, when, on 
lifting up her eyes, and throwing them mechanically 
into the street, what should she see but Master 
Schneyder, reverently gazing in stupified admiration 
on her ruddy and rubicund featuries. Their eyes met; 
Miss Buyksluys was evidently smitten, and again 
retreated to her nook of private observation. 

The first impression having been made, it is 
easy to develope the future manifestations of affection. 
Master Schneyder was in raptures — Miss Buyksluys 
was in despair. Master Schneyder considered his 
fortune made ; he had already began to think of the 
sort of establishment he should keep, the horses he 
should ride, and the lackeys he should whip, and the 
kind of aristocratic toleration with which he should 
greet old acquaintances when he met them. 

It were useless, and perhaps tiresome, to detail 
the whole course of the tender passion, as it warmed 
the bosoms of the Dutch lovers. Old Buyksluys 
was made of such tenacious stuff* that it would almost 
Jiave seemed that nothing short of a weight, both of 
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purse, body, and appetite equal to his own, could have 
caught even a look into the inside of his cattle. But 
without either scaling the garden wall, or bribing the 
house-maid, or flattering the cook, Master Schneyder 
had achieved this difficult undertaking. 

But there are a set of quiet spirits, who are 
always on the look out to befriend despairing loves. 
It is surprising how two persons, longing to be 
acquainted one with the other, will be mutually 
seeking opportunity for years, without accomplishing 
their purpose ; when, if they be two lovers, separated 
by such articles as park railings on one side, and shop 
shutters on the other ; by thick blood against thin 
blood ; by Lodge's Peerage against the Parish 
Register ; by a full purse against an empty one ; by 
a morose, purse-proud father ; by an intriguing 
mother, stiff on parentage and ancestry ;— all their 
blockade is run as adroitly as if it never existed, and 
the two soft-hearted mortals get into one another's 
arms in the easiest fashion imaginable. In fact, 
trouble seems to grease the machinery of love. It is 
like oil to the steam engine. 

Mr. Schneyder and Miss Buyksluys were abroad 
together, — a coincidence which was no doubt brought 
about by the secret spirits before named, — they were 
walking in opposite directions, and, as this is the 
most ready way of staring into one another's faces, 
there is no doubt but this favourable circumstance 
was imder the management of the unseen governors 
of the affections. Mr. S. and Miss B. happened at 
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the same instant to shoot glances at one another ; 
which must be also set down as a circumstance, 
brought about by the meddlesome powers that have 
charge of sensitive hearts; and, though one would 
think that shooting at one another is not the most 
gentle way of getting at one another's hearts, yet it 
must be confessed that to shoot is a very eflfective way 
of getting possession of a partridge, or an enemy ; 
and, therefore, it is only fulfilling another function in 
getting posession of a maiden also. And this shooting 
of the glances of Mr. S. and Miss B. was only doing 
in this instance as it always does. It might not 
have been very effective on a Scotch moor for bring- 
ing a grouse back to the heather ; but it certainly 
caused Miss Buyksluys to stumble against a curb 
stone, which the spirits we have mentioned doubtless 
placed there for the purpose, and brought Miss B. 
headlong to the ground. It is not a very sentimental 
sight to see a lady sprawling, and Miss B. was 
perhaps the oddest figure that could be imagined in 
that posture. Her thickness, which saved her bones, 
had no mercy on the muscles of those who witnessed 
the catastrophe. Of course Mr. Schneyder was one 
of these, and though I dare not insinuate that the 
plump figure, rotund legs, sprawling hands, and 
disordered headgear of Miss B. provoked the risibles 
in Mr. S., yet it is certain he hastened with all the 
agility of his age and sentiment to dissolve Miss 
Buyksluys' predicament into composure. To lift her 
from the ground, to ask her if she were hurt, to pour 
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out maledictions on the hard-hearted stone that had 
caused the mishap, and the blundering paviors that 
had laid it, were only common politeness. But the 
politeness of Humphrey was more than common, as 
was Miss Buyksluys accident, and he offered his 
protecting arm to insure the safety of Miss B. 
against the repetition of her misfortime. 

" I hope 1 have not sprained my foot," said 
Miss B., as they approached the mansion of her 
ancestors, but it feels very queer." 

Oh how lucky," thought Humphrey," ''I shall 
now have an opportunity of accompanying Miss B. 
into her house, as she cannot walk without my arm ;" 
and, when the thought was over, he said aloud, " I 
hope not." 

The event turned out as Humphrey wished. 
He boldly entered the domicile, — recounted the 
adventure to old Buyksluys, who opened his eyes, 
and even put down his pipe and poured out a glass of 
schnapps for Mr. Schneyder, listened, and nodded 
in a more than ordinary degree. Thus Humphrey at 
last gained the sanctuary of old Buyksluys, where he 
might now be nightly seen chattering, and smiling, 
and drinking schnapps, while the old merchant 
nodded his head, rolled his eyes, poured out the 
whiffs of his pipe in variable volumes, or actually 
growled a " Ja ! Ja !" in recognition of the various topics 
which kept jumping out of the mouth of this noble 
in disguise. As for Miss Buyksluys, she kept her 
seat by the window, and occasionally gazed into the 
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street, though she no less frequently turned her eyes, 
which were a faded grey, upon Master Schneyder, 
especially when he became more than ordinarily 
voluble. 

" I shall surprise you, Katrina, some of these 
days, when you come to know who I am. You little 
suspect my rank. It is one of the very oldest, — 
nay, I know not whether there is a house in the 
world so old as ours." 

Is it a count, or a baron, or a marquis that 
you are," said Katrina. 

"Neither, my love, neither at present. Unknown 
young men are somewhat wild, and fathers are often 
unreasonable ; — not only unreasonable in not paying 
their bills, but unreasonable in living, and keeping 
them out of their titles and estates. Do not ask me 
about my title till I get it. I wish to surprise you. 
I wish you to be overcome." And thus the pro- 
voking lover held his mistress in suspense. On 
another occasion Humphrey said, "Do you not think 
you would go into a fit, if you were to know at once 
that you were a baroness ?" 

"No," answered Katrina, proudly, "I should 
not be surprised. Do you think I cannot act as a 
nobility? Do you think I am only fit to sew and 
wash ?" 

"Surely not," replied her admirer; "but I wish 
you to be prepared for the worst. It is a most 
'arduous labour to be a great lady. Nobody but 
those who have felt the burden of rank know what 
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a task it is. How happy are the poor, ragged 
creatures, that have nothing to do but to look after 
a dinner, and find all their cares surmounted with a 
penny loaf and a basin of soup." 

"Wretches!" exclaimed the high-minded 
Katrina, "wretches, to have no other burden on 
their mind than victuals. I adore the idea of being 
ftill of the cares of high birth, and of having to 
upbraid servants, frown down shopmen, scold grooms, 
aAd turn away gardeners. I shall sit in my boudoir, 
and command a regiment of domestics, and make 
them fly at my commands." 

"And go a shopping in a carriage," added 
• Humphrey. 

"Yes, and look down on the streets, and the 
walkers, with a self-satisfied sympathy for the poor 
wretches who have to pace the streets in the broiling 
sun, or pitiless rain," added the imaginative damsel. 

" But all this is very difficult to perform well," 
said the lover again. 

should find it easy enough," said Miss 
Buyksluys, " I always had a sort of genius for a lady, 
and its troubles would be my pleasures. I was 
always made for command. Had I been a boy, I 
should have been a Van Tromp." 

Thus this affectionate conversation went on, and 
every conversation made Miss Buyksluys more 
enthusiastic and more confident. She began to study 
airs, not of music, but of behaviour ; and to rehearse 
the kind of language and deportment to her little 
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slut of a maid-servant, which she intended to practise 
when she attained to 

The halls, the halls of dazzling light." 

Meantime the bills of Master Schneyder kept 
mounting higher and higher at his lodgings, till they 
seemed in a fair way of getting, at last, out of all 
reasonable reach. 

" But what matters, my dear," remonstrated the 
reasonable spouse of the landlord, what matters a 
few hundred gold pieces, when the young nobleman 
is to marry such an heiress as Miss Buyksluys ! ^ 

But who knows whether he be a young noble- 
man?" retorted the prudent landlord, as his eye 
glanced over a long sheet covered with wines, dinners, 
breakfasts, and all the comforts and conveniences of 
a well-managed household. ''Who knows whether he 
be not an impostor, for we never see money, and he 
has no servant, nor do any letters ever come here ?" 

'' Nay," returned the wife, " I can see nobility in 
his very shape, and how noble he speaks to all of us ; 
I am sure he is a great man in disguise." 

A few days after that on which this dialogue 
took place, our hero had become wrought up to the 
very topmost point of resolution, by an influx of 
creditors, whom he had dexterously contrived to put 
off for a month, by a well-managed tale, but it assured 
him that he had no time to loose — that Miss 
Buyksluys must be brought to the altar, if he would 
hold his head above water much longer, and that the 
sooner he secured her, the safer for his creditors as 
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well as himself. Big with the important point, 
Humphrey Schneyder ordered out the chariot which, 
on the faith of his excellent promises, he had been 
enabled to score up . like the rest of his manifold 
necessities. Now, it was a blooming day, and Miss 
Buyksluys would have no objection to a drive, and 
on this drive the preliminary arrangements were to 
be made which were to settle the tailor in Dutch 
affluence. 

It were needless to speak of the crop of charms 
which suddenly adorned Miss Buyksluys ; of the 
beauty of cheeks as red as brick-dust ; of the comeli- 
ness of a person that had something of the rotundity 
of a potatoe ; and of the force of years to add graces 
to the features ; all these things and many more were 
amply discussed, on their side, so much to the satis- 
faction of the lovers, that only one week, it was 
resolved, should separate them from each other. 

"And now," murmured the happy damsel, 
" pray tell me what will be my title when we are 
married T 

"Hush," said Humphrey, suspiciously and 
whisperingly, " hush, sweet Katrina !" and he gave 
her a significant nod, as if to say it would be much 
more than she could expect or he dare express, and he 
looked like a monarch for a moment, as if the full 
force of his aristocracy had come on him at once, and 
lifted him a foot or two higher in the atmosphere. 
Katrina did not press him farther, and the chariot 
stopped at the door of her father. 
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Mounting the steps, fiiU-flushed with his agree- 
able ride and the condescension of Katrina, he was 
suddenly appalled by a sound as dreadfiil as the 
death-bell to the condemned convict. For a moment 
Humphrey was in danger of falling down in a swoon 
— his brain reeled, and he felt that dizzy, twirling 
motion, which frights and apoplexy produce. It 
might well have such an effect on Herr Schneyder, 
for there, in shrill and determined strength, he heard 
the very voice — ^he could not mistake it — which. had 
so often urged his needle to speed and diligence over 
a reluctant pair of breeches. His master — ^this was 
the inevitable conclusion — ^had discovered his retreat, 
had pursued him, and was now, in high fury, detail- 
ing the idleness, delinquency, and vile lineage of his 
apprentice. Poor fellow ! the tailor came back upon 
him with terrible force. He already saw himself 
disgraced in the eyes of Katrina ; kicked out by her 
father, if his nature could arouse itself to such an act 
of justice ; ridiculed by the jealous aspirants of 
Gorkum, who had been forced to champ the bit of 
Miss Buyksluy's coldness ; dunned by the creditors 
he had no means of satisfying, and with the future 
prospect of expiating on the pleasant anticipations of 
the fortune of Katrina within the walls of a gaol, 
and afterwards being confined a galley slave to the 
sleeve-board for life. This ran with amazing velocity 
through the brain of Humphrey, and his first impulse 
was to avoid some of these unpleasant anticipations, 
by using the legs which nature had given him to the 
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best advantage. In another moment, however, a 
diflferent resolution urged him to brave the enemy, 
and face him out that he was a madman, or, at least, 
imder some powerfiil hallucination of the brain. 

Advancing boldly to the door, he entered the 
apartment, and the sight of the spare man, with 
small ferretty eyes and a hook nose, had almost 
overcame the resolution of Humphrey, whose 
recollection suddenly glowed with too many scenes, 
in which the long arms of the apparition before him 
had played a very active part, to the discolouration of 
the flesh, and the bruising of the ribs of his apprentice. 
The cane, which he even now twitched in his hand, 
seemed, to the bewildered gaze of Humphrey, to be 
on the way to his back, and an uneasy feeling, such 
as he had felt come across him previous to the descent 
of the rod, began to afflict him, as his master, with 
nasal triumph, exclaimed. 

That's the runaway rascal ! look at him." 

" I hope I am not interrupting my dear father 
in any business with this gentleman," the apprentice 
faltered, still hardly knowing whether his legs were 
beneath him to save him from the floor. 

" No, you are interrupting no business but your 
own, Humphrey Schneyder, of Ragged-row, in the 
town of Venloo, whose father was a chimney-sweep, 
and whose mother was a washer-woman, and who was 
legally bound apprentice to me as a tailor, with law- 
ful witnesses, and stamped indentures — deny it if you 
can," 
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The brief history of our hero came on him at 
once like a cannon shot, but now, thought he, the 
worst is over, and he proceeded to ask to whom the 
master tailor was referring. 

''What, Humphrey, have you been deluding 
this gentleman and gentlewoman so long that you 
have deluded yourself? Are you not Humphrey 
Schneyder, as I have said, a rascally runaway 
apprentice, whom nobody could trust, who was the 
scapegrace of all Venloo, and who everybody said 
would be hung, if for nothing else, for laziness." 

" My dear Buyksluys," said Humphrey, with a 
face that had grown into iron imperturbability, " do 
come away from that man, he is deranged, 1 assure 
you, and may do you mischief. How came you to 
admit him into your house ?" 

The Dutch warehouseman lifted up his •eyes, 
and glanced them first at the tall, thin tailor, and then 
at the young lordling, whom he was about to recognise 
as is son-in-law. His heavy wits had evidently been 
disturbed, though they had not yet been thoroughly 
roused, and he seemed half in a dream, in which he 
did not know whether he ought to take a part in the 
dispute, or to go on looking over the great ledger 
which lay open before him. Messrs. Hyde and Co., 
of Hamburgh, two hundred tons of oil-cake," he said 
mechanically, as he drew his pen across the name of 
the party on the broad page before him, and asked 
the tailor whether he was really a madman ? 

The tailor at this raised his cracked voice and 
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vented his wrath on Humphrey, whom he commanded 
to follow him, or he would send for him in a way he 
would ill relish. 

" I will go with this man to indulge his fancies," 
said Humphrey, whispering in the ear of Miss 
Buyksluys, "I will soon have him secured and 
pacify you." 

I won t have a tailor, so don't come and pacify 
me," simpered the damsel, evidently half convinced 
by the eloquence of Humphrey's master. 

''And do you really take me for a tailor — can 
you believe your faithful Humphrey is indeed a low- 
born tailor, when he has assured you he merely 
concealed his name because it is too important to be 
revealed ?" 

"I'm determined I won't marry a tailor," 
returned Miss Buyksluys, loosing all the kindness 
and softness of her nature, and glancing reproachftiUy 
with her small grey eyes on the indignant face of her 
admirer. 

*'Why, my lady," muttered the tailor, "you'll 
be ruined if you marry that scoundrel." 

" He told me he was a lord," sighed the broken- 
hearted beauty. 

" And he persuaded me he was born to as many 
acres as would cover half Guelders," continued the 
father, awaking to a sense of his situation. 

" He was bom into nothing but lying," returned 
the tailor ; while Humphrey, reiterating his lordly 
blood, assured his weeping Katrina and her father 
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that he would speedily procure assistance, so that no 
harm should come from the inadvertence of having 
let a lunatic into the house. 

Humphrey was just advancing to leave the 
apartment, in order to do as he had promised, when 
a startling knock at the front door almost whisked 
his panting heart into his mouth. ''What new 
calamity is this T he half muttered as the door flew 
open, and a posse of men in uniform told him plainly 
that they were the officers of justice. 

Though unconscious of any offence against the 
austerities of the law, except so far as scoring up 
food, clothing, and fashionable trumpery went, he was . 
still half suspicious that such formidable characters 
could never have any designs upon the quiet inmates 
of the house of the Dutch merchant, and that he 
must be the object of their vigilance. The greedy 
eye of satisfaction with which the leader glanced on 
him, convinced Humphrey he was not mistaken, and 
now thoroughly alarmed, he felt all the tremors of 
a guilt, of which he was yet unaware. Advancing 
toward the trembling apprentice, who had assumed 
an ashy paleness, the leading officer laid his hand on 
his shoulder and said, "I believe you are Count 
Cushion." Humphrey was about to stutter out. 
No, I'm no Count at all," but he prudently held 
back and the officer continued, " I arrest you in the 
'name of his majesty of Holland, as an individual 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

Katrina lifted up her weeping eyes, and evidently 
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self-satisfied, cried " He's a nobleman after all, and I 
shall be a countess." 

Old Buyksluys stared in astonishment, and 
merely muttered " A traitor, a traitor !" 

The master-tailor, half bewitched, scarcely knew 
what to make of the sudden change in the state of 
things, and rubbed his eyes to decipher whether it 
was really the runaway apprentice he claimed, or 
some unknown traitor, who had assumed in the form 
of Humphrey Schneyder in his eyes. 

" Well sir, if I have committed high crimes and 
misdemeanors, what shall I, as Count Cushion, be 
done with V cried the faltering Humphrey. 

"As a nobleman, his majesty will doubtless 
consider your ancient blood, and, instead of hanging 
you like a common malefactor, you will be executed 
by having your head chopped off in an aristocratic 



manner." 



"My head chopped off!" howled Humphrey, 
" Oh sir, I'm not a Count, I'm a poor tailor's appren- 
tice, and that is my master ; he can tell you that I'm 
no nobleman, but am a son of Daniel Schneyder, 
chimney-sweep, of Ragged-row, in the town of 
Venloo." 

" Have you not given it out that you are a 
nobleman T continued the officer. 

"Yes sir," stammered Humphrey, "but.it was 
only to secure the object of my affection — ^the 
beautiful young lady, Katrina Buyksluys, who 
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was enamoured of a title ; but I did not suppose 
that I should be taken up as a traitor for it 1" 

"1 knew it was Humphrey," squeaked the 
tailor, the most consummate rascal in Holland." 

" Get out of the house, you impudent rogue/' 
cried Katrina. You had better died a Count than 
lived a tailor I" 

" If/' pursued the oflficer, " I am defrauded of my 
prisoner, Count Cushion, I have another writing 
here which will, I believe, secure me Mynheer 
Humphrey Schneyder," and with these words he 
drew out a writ of arrest, by which our unfortunate 
hero found himself in the iron arms of justice, on 
account of the sundry debts and defrauds he had 
contracted and practised on the citizens of Gorkum ; 
and by which, in default of payment, he was to be 
forthwith consigned to a house of accommodation, 
rather inferior in its assiduities and comfort to the 
establishment the tailor had lately occupied. 

Oh, Katrina," sighed Humphrey, " can you see 
me carried away to a prison." 

"Yes, to a gallows/' replied the hard-hearted 
maiden. 

" Oh, Herr Buyksluys, will you not help me 1" 
he cried, appealing to the old merchant. 

" Aye, to a cat-o'-nine-tails," returned the father' ; 
while the master tailor tapped the old man on the 
shoulder and said, leave that to me, sir, he shall 
smart, I assure you, when I get him back to Venloo." 

§Q ended the courtship of Humphrey Schneyder, 
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who, after remaining a few weeks in prison, was 
released to the gentle authority of his master ; while 
ELatrina, softened more than ever in her search after 
a title, speedily took the hand of a Dutch boy of 
thirty-five, who, in habits and language, was a 
counterpart of her father, and who possessed property 
enough to make her fortime less a want than a luxury. 
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MOHASSAN AND HIS LADIES. 



When I have seen our magnificent Shah, seated on 
his golden throne, in the threshold of the world's 
glory, covered with his robes of jewellery, thou 
knowest, Ibrahim, that I have been grateful to 
Allah, for giving to the Point of Adoration of the 
world, the precious treasures of his storehouse. 
Before the winds and the waters had carried me 
from Persia, I believed that while Allah had bestowed 
his Sea of Light, and Crown of the Moon* on our 
king, he had shown his contempt for the despisers of 
the prophet, by giving them only such shining stones 
as the traveller picks up in the desert of Kars. 
But, oh Ibrahim, it is necessary to travel in order to 
be wise. Thy brother, Mohassan, has oftentimes 
believed that the evil eye has fallen on him, and that 
he hath lost all power of seeing things as they are. 
For lo, behold ! when I looked abroad to find neither 
gold nor precious stones in this unconverted land, I 
find them a thousandfold more abundant than in the 
land of roses. 

Again, there are few things that puzzled thy 
bewildered friend more than the soulless women of 

* Names of two celebrated diamonds, the Debria-e-Noor, or Sea of Light, weighs 186 carati^ 
ftnd is considered to be the diamond of the finest lustre in the world. -Sib J. Malcolm, 
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this land, and the higher position which they hold. 

Whether or no the whole race is doomed to 
have its sins evaporated out of the body in the severe 
furnaces of Jehanan, I know not ; nor whether, in 
order to punish disobedience, Allah has reversed his 
wise laws ; but women have here got into the places 
of honour and reward. Nay, these people have been 
so overcome, by their expulsion from the ranks of the 
faithful, that a woman has been permitted to rule 
over them — ^fit indeed to govern those while alive, 
who are doomed to torments after death. 

This, unnatural act of putting government into the 
hands that are meant for nothing but to serve us, has 
completely turned this people into women worshippers, 
and so increased the arrogance of that subtle sex, 
that she is the most curious creature in the world. 
Allah made her after the manner that he thought 
good for her ; but, as she was not consulted as to what 
shape she would be, or how much hair she would 
wish to be put on her head, she has here arrogantly 
set herself to work to alter the perfection of the maker 
of all things. Heaven made her a pigeon, but she 
wishes to be as a peacock, and straightway proceeds to 
the appropriate feathers for her purpose. She boldly 
roves abroad without a veil ; while.her head is mounted 
with two or three layers of garniture. She loads 
the crown to the back of her head with hair, or hemp, 
or wool, as she can aflford ; she puts over this various 
coloured silks, and mounts over all, wings, or plumes, 
or grass, or flowers ; till she seems like some new 
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bird, with out-of-the-way pinions; or a walking 
flower-bed, carrying the blossoms of paradise on her 
head. Moreover, these vain conquerors of this 
foolish nation, force their admirers and slaves to buy 
them jewels and treasures to hang about their necks, 
or display on their bosoms, or hang from their ears, 
or encircle about their wrists. Pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, and all the abundance of the mines of 
Istan, are wasted on the bodies of those whom 
Mahomet has declared to be slaves, and to have only 
a comer of paradise appropriated to a few of them. 

Thou wilt perceive, my beloved Ibrahim, how 
abundant these precious things must be in this cold 
coimtry, to afford sufficient to decorate the one half 
of its population as lavishly as a Pasha or Elchee is 
decorated with us. Alas, poor Persia, I have often 
exclaimed, when I saw these women, shining with a 
hundred jewelled eyes, and blooming like the rose 
gardens of Shiraz. It were a fortune, my dear 
Ibrahim, even to inherit one of their gala dresses. 
They carry more wealth into a room for dances than 
would suffice to feed an hundred hungry Persians for 
life. 

And yet they have still many sensible parts left 
them, and are often so beautiftd, as even to engross 
the heart of your friend. Thus, although these 
women assmne all the privileges of men, they often 
still act the part of slaves. Thou knowest it is our 
custom to make our slaves dance before us for our 
diversion; and, it was, I doubt not, formerly the 
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custom here ; for, when these women have [dressed 
themselves in the shawls of Cashmere, and the gems 
of Istakar, they revert to their old occupation, and 
go to the houses, where they dance, oftentimes with 
men, by the hour together. This, though very 
improper for the men, is a very proper occupation for 
the women ; and shows that, originally, they had the 
same subjection to low occupations as our women have. 
But this is only preliminary to the important 
passage in my life, which I am about to tell you. 
The splendour and riches of these people have 
profoimdly affected me. They have the art — which 
there is no doubt has been taught them by the lower 
spirits — of gathering wealth from all quarters of the 
world. Eblis hath unlocked his secret caverns, in 
order that he may buy these races of infidels more 
entirely for himself. But the guilt of such wealth 
rests with those who have compacted with the evil 
powers for its possession. It may pass out of the 
hands of the unbeliever into the hands of the 
believer, and retain none of the malignancy which 
it possessed with the infidel. This truth, when I 
reflected on it, became great consolation to me. For 
you must know that women here are well favoured, 
as I have remarked, as well as very rich ; and thus, 
I concluded, that I, a true believer, might easily 
marry a christian infidel, with wealth enough to make 
a Persian Shaikh bend before me. Since women 
have no souls, or, at any rate, very insignificant ones, 
you know, my friend, that an English woman can 
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be scarcely lower than a Persian ; and therefore, I 
determined to make my state happy, and replenish 
my house as briefly as possible, by securing one 
of the richest for a wife. 

It is not the custom of this strange country to 
buy the wife off her father, but to permit the silly 
vanity of the girl to pick her own husband. I have 
told you that the men and women are all mixed 
together, — they eat together, and dance together, 
and walk in the streets together; and hence the 
women are extremely bold, and little other than men 
themselves, except in their dress, which they alter 
every month ; and sometimes, for the sake of making 
a vast sensation, dress themselves in two or three 
different costumes in the course of two or three hours. 
It requires great caution to tell whether you be 
addressing the same person to-day that you addressed 
yesterday, if you judge by the many-coloured fabrics 
that they use for the sake of extravagance. 

Be it known to thee, oh Ibrahim, that it is 
necessary, in order to obtain a wife, to use very 
flowery and highly perfumed language. If we could 
go and bargain with the father, or the brother, for a 
wife, it would be a matter of little trouble ; but, as 
the foolish custom I have noted permits the woman 
to make her own bargain, a great deal of troublesome 
talk has to intervene. An English poet, speaking of 
our people, has said, 

** A Persian heaven's easily made, — 
'Tis just black eyes and lemonade." 
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But an Englishman's heaven is very different, — ^there 
is no matter what colour the eyes are, they may be 
as green as a cat's ; and the lemonade wouJLd hardly 
suit a race that already quaff all the wines of the 
earth, and yet are daily calling out for new drinks. 
But the heaven that makes an Englishman happy 
is a stable of forty horses, three or four carriages, a 
great house in London, and another in the country, 
with two or three thousand acres of land about it, 
a hunting-box in Scotland, and a rent roll of as much 
gold every year, as would gild the great mosque at 
Ispahan all over. And all these many pleasing 
things are oftentimes obtained by using words 
properly fumigated and decorated, in pouring out 
adoration to an insipid woman. She is oftentimes 
shaped like a camel, and of the colour of cooked 
rice ; her mouth may be that of the ox, and her feet 
that of the swine ; but the beauty that is coveted is 
abstract, as they call it, it is determined by the 
jewels the lady can claim, and the interpretation 
of the writing, which covers the sheep skins that 
belong to her. Her beauty is in a great measure 
shut up in safes and strong boxes. It is not so 
subject to decay as that which we buy in the slave 
market of Teheran. 

While I was moving from place to place, and 
from house to house, I, for some time, kept a constant 
eye on the well provided woman that passed before 
me. Should I succeed, thought I, in obtaining one 
of these admirable creatures, with so much gold and 
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precious stones, it will little matter to me whether 
she be as beautiful as Aysha, the young wife of 
Mahomet, or as ill favoured as a ghoul, "Will not 
the wealth of ugliness buy the sweetest Circasian 
beauty in the markets of Mazanderan ? Still it was 
a long time before thy friend could happen of all the 
advantages he needed. Youth, and gay smiles, and 
artfulness, and mincing pertness, and the dreary 
nothingness of speech that often takes up its abode 
in the sweetest coral lips, were common enough; 
and I have often exercised my powers in the art 
of winning on such specimens of frailty. At length 
I was invited to an entertainment which was especially 
plentiful in maidens and widows, well portioned with 
money and estates. I made curious inquiries into 
the histories of several, and at length fixed on a 
widow, fifty years old, to make advances on. Her 
husband had been dead about a year, and had left 
her large possessions in lands and goods. I was soon 
able to obtain all that is necessary to become the 
acquaintance of my choice, and gained permission to 
call at her house, — a large mansion, in the part of 
London where the wealthy citizens live. 

But, first, you must remember, I found it 
necessary, in order to speak well and freely, to 
procure a dictionary of the language, as many of my 
ardent thoughts are bound in fetters, by reason that 
I do not know the proper terms to signify them in 
this frozen language. I bought a small one, as I did 
not wish to fatigue myself with niceties, and set 
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about studying it, that I might make my proposal for 
marriage in the most elegant terms ; as I think I 
told you that success often depends on using words 
as fragrant as the rose and as bright as the tulip. 

After I had arrayed myself in garments, having 
all the lustre of newness on them, and set my face in 
order, and placed the book of words in my tunic, 
that I might have a ready help at hand should I 
stumble into the thorny paths of mis-expression, I 
gave a long rap at the door of the mansion of my 
beloved one. A footman, — as they call the door- 
openers here — ^with a head covered with white powder, 
and silk covered legs, and many coloured dress, 
answered my summons. Had I not been forewarned, 
I should have forthwith made a protestation, thinking 
so magnificent a being must revel in the profusion of 
wealth and rank. But I had been foretold, that 
such marks as I noted, are only marks of dependence ; 
for it is one of the puzzling costumes of this strange 
people, to put nothing on their own bodies but plain 
and humble wools ; but to dress up their women and 
their slaves in colours as dazzling as the parrots and 
pheasants of the woods of the Taurus mountains. 
Instead then of prostrating before this sudden flash 
of grandeur in the dark portals, the grandeur prostra- 
ted to Mohassan, and told him that his sovereign 
lady, the widow, was ready and anxious to see him. 

Praised be the prophet, methought, I see every- 
thing is prepared, and I have only to ask for the 
smiles of my beloved to be made master of this 
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noble mansion, and of the red plnsh, gold lace, and 
pink silk footman. I entered an apartment, hung 
around with pictures, and crowded with quantities of 
uncomfortable and dangerous implements, which 
seem designed to trip up your heels or bob against 
your head, or hold you confined to some httle nook 
while you are in it. Chairs, tables, ottomans, 
settees, fenders, flower stands, fuel holders, lounging 
seats, sofas, to say nothing of porcelain jars, marble 
statues, clocks, gas jets suspended from the ceiling, 
long silk and muslin curtains, were all packed into a 
small apartment, not much bigger than a bath, so 
that a simple-minded Persian might believe it was a 
chest, ready packed, to be conveyed away on the 
back of camels. Having steered, in ziz-zag fashion, 
around tables, settees, and footstools, at last I fell 
into a resting place to await my fate. As I sat for 
some minutes without interruption, I enjoyed the 
leisure in studying my word book, and I particularly 
consulted such words as pertained to a dead husband 
and weeping widow. While I was profound in my 
searches the door opened ; my heart leaped, and my 
charmer entered, smiling Uke the valley of Kazeroon 
when the spring pours the waters of the hills into 
its bosom. 

" It is very kind of you, Mr. Mohassan, to call 
upon me so promptly. I have been anxious to see 
you, because my eldest son is about to travel into 
Persia, and I wished to ask you a few things, concern- 
ing the country." 
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" Oh yes, dear Madam," I replied, taking the 
hand she held out to me ; " Yes, I will tell every- 
thing, so that he shall know my country as well as 
he knows this house ; but let me get my little business 
over first." 

" Oh, certainly, have you any trouble which I 
can help you out of." 

**Much, my lady, much," I answered, "for, since 
your husband has cut his stick," — 

" Sir," she said, shadowing her hitherto radiant 
face with a sudden cloud, so that I knew that my 
speech had been in some way improper. 

" Pardon, lady, pardon I" I hurried out ; " I will 
begin again, I have mishapped. I would say, my 
sweetheart, forasmuch as your mate has hopped the 
twig," — Here my lady arose from her seat, and 
changed her face into a lowering look ; so bent her 
brows and flashed her eyes that my heart patted 
audibly against my ribs, as I implored a moment's 
grace to look at my word-book for a proper phrase. 
I thought I had now got the aptest expression, and 
was again full of confidence, as I interposed myself 
before her to prevent losing my opportunity, and 
with agony cried, As your flesh hath kicked the 
bucket." But, oh Ibrahim, this seemed worse than 
ever. With as scornful a glance as Eblis himself 
could ever scatter from his gloomy eyes, my widow 
moved towards the door. I was on burning ashes. 
Desperation was in my breast. I snatched a hasty 
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glance at my book, and pursuing the retreating 
widow, I cried out " As your beautifiil, your ever-to- 
be-forgotten spouse, has gone to kingdom come." — I 
could get out no more — the door was slammed in my 
face, and I was left for a few minutes in more agony 
than Jehanan can ever inflict — I had roused wrath 
where I expected the fondest approval. What 
could be the meaning of it I knew nqt, but as I 
waited and waited and there was no return of the 
hope of my heart, I prepared, with a sad counten- 
ance, to depart. 

At this moment the door opened and a young 
man entered, whom I instantly knew to be the 
widow's son. He had a kind of twinkling sense of 
humour in his eye, though there was a constrained 
cloak over his face as he said, " What do you mean, 
sir, by insulting my dear mother ?" I bent humbly, 
as is fit in such cases as you do not understand 
whether you have done wrong or right, and tremul- 
ously replied, " As I understand that your delightful 
governor has long ago dropped off the perch and 
gone to Davey's locker," — ^here he burst into a loud 
guffaw, and while I was more astonished than ever, 
he held out his hand and said to me, "I see, my 
good fellow, it is all a blunder ; you have been study- 
ing English out of a slang dictionary. When I get 
into Persia, I only hope I may make no more fool of 
myself than you have done. Good morning; and 
come again when you understand our weaknesses 
better," I bent my head, and, with as little confusion 
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as possible, retired to physic my disappointment 
with new efforts. 

" Faint heart never won fair lady," is a proverb 
with this nation, and in my present misfortune it 
was much consolation to me. Perhaps my experience 
might translate the proverb into " It requires a bold 
heart to take a fair lady." However that may be, I 
immediately resolved to observe my opportunity for 
another effort. I cast away the book that had been 
the cause of my first misadventure, and resolved to 
trust to my observation, and my memory of the 
words that I heard other people use ; for, I found 
out by the above incident, that there are snares even 
in the books that profess to teach you, and that it is 
necessary to know as much as the books know before 
you can trust them. Who could have supposed that 
a learned book, professing to give the interpretation 
between one word and another, would have betrayed 
you as much to the being you flatter, as if you had 
said something exactly contrary to your intention. 
These are a people of many sides, and can hardly be 
cheated except by themselves. I determined thence- 
forth to be ftill of mistrust, and do nothing rashly. 

It was abput five weeks after the event narrated, 
that one evening, when I felt lonely, and being 
desirous of some amusement, I resolved to spend an 
evening at the theatre. These are places in which 
the highest and lowest partake of the pleasure of 
seeing life made sport with. A number of persons 
— it may be of knaves and vagabonds, — dress 
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themselves up in a variety of costumes, and call them- 
selves for the time being, Kings, Pashas, or Sultanas, 
or anything else that may be convenient. It is really 
wonderfiil to see how often such foolish persons 
can talk and act, for a little time, like wise ones ; but 
it is not so extraordinary that they can act like great 
cheats, and rob and revel very like reality ; for such 
things, as may be supposed, are more natural to 
them. 

They have here a kind of Hafiz, whom they 
call Shakspere, who devoted his life to writing down 
what diflferent characters should say in different 
ranks of life. He seems to have been a clever man, 
for he has, with great precision, made kings talk like 
kings, and clowns like clowns ; and he has been 
as exact in making a good man talk good matter, as 
he has been in making a knave talk knavery. It 
was a play, by this clever writer, that I went to see. 
It was called " Romeo and Juliet," and represents 
the way in which these heathens go to work in order 
to get wives. I know not but it was this hearty 
reason which made me choose this, play, and I was 
resolved to give it more attention than I had hitherto 
given to the loose directions of books. ^ In this play, 
I knew I should not only have an opportunity of 
hearing the language of love, but should see the 
actions of those who set themselves up as models of 
the customs and proprieties of the times. 

I went to the theatre early and chose a seat in 
Que of the front boxes, as they are called, for these 
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places are very convenient for seeing and hearing. 
I sat sometime before any one joined me, that is, 
came and sat beside me. At length, a little before 
the curtain rose, and when the full light of the house 
had just been turned on, a lady, of stately proportions, 
entered the box. She was covered from head to 
foot with various ornamentations of wealth, in the 
shape of necklaces, bracelets, diadems, rings, lockets, 
chains, and a number of other instruments made of 
metal, shining like .gold, and set with stones, flashing 
like diamonds and rubies, which are here used to 
inform iminstructed persons of the self-estimation of 
the persons who wear them, and of the wonderful 
wealth which they have at command. 

But you know, my friend, that every bright day 
is cloudy somewhere, and that the finest wheat is not 
without chaff. So it often happens here, that all 
these outward signs of opulence are mere oil on a 
mill-pool, which glows with the most beautiful 
colours of the sky, though it is but an insignificant 
film of grease. There are the true itrts here, and 
false arts ; and, it so happens, that even a philosopher 
often fails to discriminate the difference between the 
true and the false. They gild brass, and call it gold ; 
and they polish pebbles, and call them diamonds. 
There is, moreover, another method by which the 
unwary, as I am informed, may be deceived. For a 
moderate sum, it is possible to hire as many real 
jewels as are needed to make a deceiver, of hardly 
income enough to keep her from starving, appear as 

H 
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wealthy as the richest in the country. So there is 
deception playing with deception over the whole 
land, and the last thing a prudent person will beheve 
is appearance. But the judicious have many secret 
methods by which they are able to judge discreetly, 
and to unmask the cheater. I fancied myself master 
of this art, as you will see by-and-by. 

It is not the custom to enter into conversation 
with strangers. However, there are circumstances 
and accidents which warrant the violation of this 
rule. Waiting for such an accident, I at first merely 
observed, so far as I could, without rudeness, the 
character of my neighbour. She had a fine display 
of colour in her face ; but, as the theatre was warm, 
this might be merely the effect of heat and nervous- 
ness. Her person was very plump, and expanded so, 
that every ornament, which was hung about her, had 
plenty of space to give it effect. Indeed, the brooch 
here, and the necklace there, and the bracelet in 
another place, and the chains and lockets, did not 
indifferently impress the observer with the appear- 
ance of a dinner table, when the toils of the feast are 
wearing to the end, and there is sparkling jelly here, 
and pale blanc-mange there, humorously contrasted 
with the grape and orange which are so soon to be 
called to active duty. I forbear to go farther into 
these details, except to note that the lady's eyes 
were really too small for her, — ^they seemed only half 
grown, while everything else was overgrown, especially 
her hands and arms, which appeared every instant as 
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if they were prepared to burst their cerements" — ^to 
quote from the great author I have named, — or to 
be quite equal to the task of hammering a bar 
of iron into a horse-shoe. 1 was not unfavourably 
impresssed with my companion, for she was not 
unlike some of the distinguished females of our 
country, who have been long confined to the idleness 
and sweetmeats of the harem. She had the appearance 
of a Sultana, and I took her for an English one. 

At length the play began. I forbear telling 
you the story, which is very pathetic ; and I soon 
perceived that my neighbour was duly affected with 
it. For, though Juliet was as unlike as possible to 
a plump, greasy lady of two score ; and though it is 
vulgarly supposed that sympathy with the griefs and 
adventures of lovers is altogether confined to that 
peculiar race of mortals ; and that the boundaries of 
that race hardly extend beyond five-and-twenty years 
of age, yet here was evidently all the sensitiveness 
of the soft passion safely stored in flesh that had 
weathered nearly double that term. The early parts 
of the tragedy ai-e moving enough, but the latter is 
thai; which generally sets tears in motion, and brings 
sobs into request, and sometimes even summons 
hysteria into the foreground. After a toilsome 
experience of the ups and downs of the heart, poor 
Romeo is led to believe that Juliet has died for him ; 
and he, not to be less than a woman in heroism, 
poisons himself, and dies in her arms as she revives 
from a sleeping draught. 
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Such a tender history, though by no means very 
exciting to me, soon fairly produced all the symptoms 
of the most lively emotion in the bosom of my 
neighbour. She sighed, fidgetted, and had recourse 
to her smelling bottle. I could see how tyranously 
the sad passion was working in her nervous bosom. 
The artifices I have named — a sigh now and then, a 
change in position, and a whiff of aromatic salts — 
were sufl&cient to protect my fat friend through the 
preliminary scenes ; but the final scene in the tomb 
was even too much for these restoratives. The flesh 
fairly yielded to the terror of the scene, and I foimd 
myself suddenly administering cold water and the 
breezes of a fan to a fainting compound of satin, lace, 
jewellery, and fat. Under these not unpleasant 
influences, my involuntary acquaintance gradually 
recovered, and, by the time the play was over, she, 
with great ease and freedom, entered into conversa- 
tion with me. I was somewhat flattered at this, as 
my observation convinced me that she was a lady, 
and probably without child or husband, as she had 
come so unaccompanied to this public place. 

I am very foolish to expose my nerves to the 
trial of these tragedies. My feelings could never 
bear them, but I am continually silly enough to 
expose myself to the weakness from which your 
kind help relieved me were the introductory words 
with which my fair companion addressed me. 

I answered, in a way as proper as I could, in the 
language of the country ; but found myself greatly 
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embarrassed by the remembrance of my former 
unfortunate attempt. However, on this occasion, 
my words seemed to satisfy the exciteable lady ; and 
she continued very freely to explain her delight in 
this thing, and her dislike of that, till she seemed to 
have laid bare the whole of her inclinations. 

In the course of an hour the farce, which was 
a piece of domestic quarrelling and reconciliation, 
was over, and we prepared to leave the theatre, I 
accompanied the unknown to the door, as is mostly 
done in this country, and asked what carriage I 
should ask for. 

" I doubt," she replied, whether my carriage 
will be here yet, as I ordered it later than this. The 
play is over sooner than I expected ; but be good 
enough to beckon a cab." 

Having done so, I asked permission to call and ask 
after her health in a day or two, handing a card, with 
my name and the place where I reside, inscribed upon 
it. She searched for a card in return, but found she 
had not her case in her pocket ; so she gave me a 
verbal address, and Mrs. Cooke for her personal 
distinction. I bowed, and the cab drove oflT. 

I was just preparing to fulfil my promise of 
calling on my friend, two days after the adventure I 
have detailed, when I received a note, bearing all the 
marks of station, with a polite invitation to an 
assembly on the following night. I was much 
elated. I now saw another prospect of making an 
engagement, and I was determined to avoid the 
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dangers of my past blunders. I resolved not to be 
ambitious, and to make my stand on plain, unem- 
broidered words. The assembly was to meet at 
seven in the evening, and duly, at that hour, I was 
set down at a stately mansion in one of the most 
fashionable quarters of London, bordering on its 
great park. 

How I was ushered in, and how I was received 
matters not. It is more important that I am able to 
give an idea of the composition of the assembly. I 
was rather puzzled with some parts of its members ; 
but, as I had not yet had intercourse with English 
society sufl&ciently long to be a critic of it, I 
contented myself with curiously observing another 
aspect of it. In the peculiar language which these 
people speak, they have many expressions which it 
is impossible to convey to you, for I hardly think I 
understand them myself. Tone is one of these. 
They talk of the tone of a fiddle and the tone pf 
society, as if society were an instrument, on which 
you may play as many tunes as you please. They 
speak of men of position, and men of no position, as if 
one was a kind of statue, always fixed to a place ; 
and another, a kind of will-o'-wisp, always bobbing 
from one point to another. They speak of men of 
depth and shallow men, as if they were something of 
the fluid nature, and were to be estimated by a long 
piece of cord with a lump of lead at the bottom. 
They speak of ladies with an air, and ladies 
with no air; as if one lived on the roof of 
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the house and the other in the cellar. All these 
terms which I had heard, seemed to be appropriate 
to the company I was now in, for they looked 
as if they were composed of many degrees of 
men. It appeared to me as if the tops and bottoms 
of society, and all the interspaces, had sent represen- 
tatives to this gathering. I could have believed one 
was a shoemaker, another a grocer, a third a foot- 
man, a fourth a chambermaid; and then, to spice 
such an insipid composition, something of the mein 
and talk of high birth and breeding turned up. One 
might be a countess, another might be a cook ; but 
I have heard that it is not uncommon here for 
cooks to become coimtesses, and coachmen to end 
their lives inside the very vehicle which they, for 
the best part of their days, had the honour of 
driving. 

It is by their speech, as well as by their conduct, 
that men disclose themselves. When the vulgar ape 
the refined, or the refined condescend to stoop to the 
manners of men in lower conditions, many hitches 
occur in conduct and speech that betray the pretenders. 
It is no more likely that the inspirations of the Shah- 
Nameh should flow out of the mouth of a water 
carrier, than that the manners of the drawing-room 
should descend into the kitchen. But, in this people, 
far more than in those of any nations in the east, 
there is a constant struggle between the class which 
eats off plates and uses forks, and the class which 
holds food in their hands, and uses only a clasp-knife. 
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So great is the struggle, that the former are constantly 
obliged to keep altering their behaviour and their 
dress, in order that they may not be confounded; 
and they frame new laws every year, which they 
call etiquette, in order that the knife-eating 
knaves may not be mistaken for the fork-eating 
ones. On one point, however, there is a pretty 
constant natural distinction between the clasp-knife 
class and the silver-fork class. It is the habit of the 
fork-using loungers never to be excited, never to 
wonder, never to let any natural passion escape, 
never to seem to be taken by surprise by the most 
sudden and violent event that can happen. Passion 
and enthusiasm are quite vulgar. They are the 
betrayers of vacant minds. The precise creatures 
will sometimes draw down the curtains of their rooms, 
or retire to a dark chamber, to avoid the fright of a 
flash of lightning; but it would be the greatest 
breach of good manners to seem to be alarmed, or to 
express more about it than about lighting a gas 
burner. Herein the workers vastly differ. They 
wonder at the wonderful, and are moved at the 
melancholy, and are all fire and eagerness for some 
cherished object. " Low creatures," cries my lady of 
the boudoir, who never pricked her finger with a 
needle, or tarnished her scented skin with useful 
employment ; low creatures, to laugh and weep, and 
shatter their nervous system with the mere trifles of 
nature." This, then, is one of the test points of 
refiuement, The deHcate being is that which is 
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neither in high spirits nor low spirits, who can put 
down an earthquake with such a remark as " How 
curious;" and can console the victims of a great 
misfortune with such sympathy as is comprised in the 
expression, " How troublesome." 

In applying these tests to the company among 
which I found myself, I soon became embroiled in a 
curious medley of conjecture. 

" Mr. Michael, I dare say you can set us right," 
said a dashing young noble, as I conjectured him to be, 
to an elderly gentleman, with hair of an iron grey, 
if it were not partially discoloured by the application 
of some artificial composition, " Leather belt, here, has 
betted a crown that Walter Scott was renowned jFor 
writing romances, and he swears he has read one of 
them; but I know better, for when we were in 
Scotland last year, and were fishing in the Tweed, 
they showed us a hill divided into three parts, which 
this Walter Scott, ages ago, had cut in three with a 
clasp-knife. I have seen the hill, and know I am 
right, am I not, Mr. Michael V 

I think you may claim your bet," replied the 
gentleman referred to, " for this Walter Scott was 
such a notorious magician, that they called him the 
Wizard of the North, a name he is known by to the 
present day. As to the romance that Leatherbelt 
has read, it was most likely written by some Scot, 
for these Scotchmen are up to everything, and turn 
their hands to any craft that will convert twopence 
into threepence," 
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"I wish your Walter Scott were alive now," 
said a slim figure, habited in black, with a profuse 
display of studs, pins, chains, coins, lockets, and all 
the frippery that gold and the golden can produce ; 
"I wish he were alive now, for science is going 
down very fast. I consulted a well-known prophet 
on the last Derby, — ^he is one of the high hands 
among the spiritualists, — and he told me the horse 
that would win, and by how much ; but never trust 
me in the hands of an unprofitable prophet again. I 
betted right and left on his direction, and foimd my 
horse nowhere in the race, a place I sincerely wished 
I had occupied myself That prophet cost me half-a- 
year's wages. I have been well-nigh stumped ever 
since." 

. " Ah, my boy," i^^terposed a new speaker of 
mature years and rubicund face, as if it had been well 
polished with old port, or had been stung into a 
florid fervour by the winds, and rains, and frosts of 
winter, when balls and pantomimes make the coach 
box very uneasy, " you should stick to " Bell's Life," 
niy boy, there is no better guide to a race or a 
steeplechase than old Bell. He knows more than 
most of the knowing ones, and has no hedgings 
and ditchings to brighten the looks of scowling 
bets." 

I left this betting group, and fell into another, 
who were in high discussion on subjects of a different 
character. They had seized on the learned and 
celebrated men of the country for their remarks, and 
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were rather of diflferent opinions as to who Wordsworth 
— a kind of Hafiz ; and Lamb, — a. kind of Sadee — 
where. One concluded that the former was the writer 
of " The House that Jack built," and other nursery- 
songs, with which they lull babies in this country; 
and notably one, intended to teach children arithmetic, 
called "We are Seven/' 

" No," said a thin personage, in a white waist- 
coat, and otherwise black and neat, " no such thing. 
I was lately reading an article in the "London 
Journal," on the origin of names, in which it was 
plainly shown that all the race of Smiths have 
sprung from the anvil and horse-shoe; that the 
Browns were the original rogues of the human 
race, and hence the term done-brown to the 
present day; that the Thompsons sprung from 
Tom Hickathrift; that Morgan means more-gain, 
— ^Welshmen are still remarkable for nothing but 
swindling ; and so you see it comes, in the regular 
course of things, that Wordsworth was a great 
dictionary maker, who was celebrated for defining 
the worth of words." 

" I ^ assure you, Mr. Shoulderknot, you are 
wrong," said a languid gentleman, amply embellished 
by the tailor and the jeweller ; " Wordsworth was a 
a great traveller. You know I read poetry with a 
great deal of pleasure, and the other day I was daring 
enough to take up that naughty book, " Don Joan," 
and there I came upon some rhymes on this man 
Wordsworth, who you are talking about. I think I can 
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remember one or two of the lines, — ^let me see, — ^yes, 
they ran thus, speaking of his works, 

" Some fussy, frothy triivels, called the Excursion, 
Writ upon manners, which is my aversion." 

" i must differ from both of you," interposed 
a portly gentleman, who had not before spoken. 
" The Excursion, — ^as I learnt from a letter by one 
Charles Lamb, where part of it is printed, — ^is some- 
thing betwixt poetry and prose. There is not a 
rhyme in it, for I read a bit of it, and therefore it 
cannot be poetry ; and yet it is hardly prose, for it is 
impossible to understand it. It is a kind of mule 
writing, which I have heard our young ladies praise 
extravagantly, as one of their favourites, named 
Tennyson, writes a good deal in the same manner. 
It is really neither horse nor ass, and yet has a great 
deal of both, inasmuch as it gallops away from 
common sense, and does not move an inch to explain 
its riddles." 

"I can't read such botheration stuff myself," 
answered the first speaker, " I like good, straight- 
forward prose, and that Lamb you talk about, has 
written some notable things. He was a poor boy, 
the son of a butcher, and became celebrated for a 
History of Roast Pork." 

An excellent thing to write a history of," said 
a plump and expressive evidence of the efl&cacy of 
roast and boiled ; " If these book writers and news- 
paper paupers gave more of their ink to useful things, 
we should have less grumbUng in the country. I 
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believe books and newspapers will ruin us all, unless 
they keep to matters that do good. Look at them 
comic papers, and "Punch" especially. It is 
downright defamation of character to see how that 
periodical treats the servants' hall, generally. 
There's these useless things, called masters and 
missesses, that cannot do the least trifle for themselves, 
is held up to weneration ; while the servant, that has 
to clothe them, and nurse them, and almost put their 
food into their mouths, is laughed at in all sorts of 
ways, till you would think he was the idlest cater- 
pillar in the world, doing nothing but eat, while it is 
just opposite. The idlest thing in the world is the 
grub in the drawing-room, who does nothing but eat 
with a lazy appetite, ride out with a lazy indifference, 
and only change her emplojrment by changing her 
morning dress for her carriage dress, and her carriage 
dress for her evening dress,— dress, eat, and lounge, 
is all her life ; and the industrious servant, who does 
all what these things were intended to do for them- 
selves, is held up to scorn by the immoral periodicals, 
that they pay for laughing at us." 

" Shame I shame !" burst from two or three lips 
at once. The argument was evidently popular, and 
another speaker immediately joined in and said, 

" That individual, named Cruikshank, is as bad 
as "Punch" and his race of libellers. Why, it's 
really true what I am going to tell you, but the 
abominable degrader of the most useful of professions, 
actually drew two of us, some time ago, as if we were 
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the greatest ignoramuses in the world. James^ the 
porter, is sitting at his hall-door duty, reading the 
newspaper ; and Thomas, the footman, stands picking 
his teeth, beside him. * Thomas,' says James, as he 
stumbles on something he does not understand in the 
newspaper, ' What is taxes V James replies, ' I am 
sure I don't know.' Now I say this is felonious 
slander. No one knows more about taxes than the 
professional attendant. Misses, for instance, is 
always taxing me with one thing or another. 
Only last week she taxed . me with emptying the 
decanters, when the wine is only half drunk, in order 
to fill them with fresh. Then she has taxed me with 
shaking the twenty-year-old port, in order to get it 
for the servants' hall ; and she taxed me, some weeks 
ago, with getting as much champagne from empty 
bottles as the table does from the foil ones. If the 
attendant does not know what taxes is, when he has 
constantly to deny and circumvent them, I do not 
know who does." 

"I am ashamed myself at the treatment we 
receive from society in general," said a Mr. Pinks, 
whose blooming cheeks and rotund figure altogether 
gave much more evidence of the fat of the sirloin 
than of the midnight oil, " we are more libelled than 
any other class, and yet no class is so constantly 
needed. We could do without soldiers, or policemen, 
or officers, that have now rested for forty years 
without a war of any consequence to call upon them 
to do anything useful, and yet no house in London 
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can do without us. Tailors may strike, and coal 
miners may strike, and builders may strike, and 
nobody knows the difference ; but let the pro- 
fessional attendant strike, and, in three hours, all 
England would be in as much consternation, as if an 
earthquake had turned it inside out. There would 
be as much trouble, as there was in Bethlehem, when 
the first-born were slain. Only think of the rose- 
water and satin insect of the drawing-room being 
obliged to go into the kitchen to pull a fowl, or hack 
a loin of mutton, or draw a turkey. What splendid 
sauce there would be to the ducks. How exactly, to 
the point of flavour and colour, the vegetables would 
be cooked. How neatly the table would be laid out. 
How orderly and pleasantly dinner would go off! 
Then only think of my Lord Consignment having to 
drive his own carriage, and clean his own boots. 
Why, a comet might kick its tail against the earth, 
or even knock its head against it, and not produce 
half the disturbance that a strike in the class, that 
consents to be called servants, would occasion. Let 
your field marshals and your colonels strike as 
fast as they like. We should be all the better for 
the loss of them. The most insignificant cook or 
chambermaid in t^e country would be more wanted 
than the best of them." 

" Bravo, bravo," sounded from many voices, 
"every word is true, we are the worst used, and most 
necessary men and women in the country." 

"All society would be childhood," said the 
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former speaker, " it would be as helpless as the red 
Ingens, if we were not at hand to help it to eat, drink, 
and lie a-bed. The drawing-room would soon become 
as bad as a factory, and the polished fire-grates would 
turn to rusty old iron, and my lady's fingers be 
covered with dust and blisters, if it were not that we 
are always at hand to help her." 

" No," said an anti- warrior, I can't imagine 
what can make society so foolish as to pay and clothe 
hundreds and thousands of red-coated drones for 
doing nothing, with never a word ; and yet show us 
up as despisable, because they cannot do without us. 
It is a more heroic mind, that keeps us at our duty, 
than the sword-belted poltroonery that makes generals 
and captains pretend to bravery that is never wanted, 
and which it is doubtful whether it would be forth- 
coming, if it were required. Our warfare is always on, 
and we are true to it ; their work is never on, and 
nobody knows whether they would not be more alert 
at decamping than encamping, if it were on." 

The tenor of this conversation had long assured 
me that I had not, fortunately, tumbled into the arms 
of high society, but into the clumsy embrace of its 
servants. It does not become the inquirer to be 
proud. A vain, and self-important man, would have 
been in a rage with himself, for not having detected 
the company he had been suddenly thrown among. 
It is here reckoned a great departure from proper 
conduct to associate with servants, or listen to their 
discourse. It sometimes happens that servants have 
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more education, and very frequently have more sense, 
than their masters. But it is this very circumstance 
that draws the limits of approach farther apart. If the 
servant excel the master, in his intellectual qualities, 
the only resource for the master is to keep his menial 
as far from him as possible, that his self-love may 
not be oflfended by the consciousness of the inferior 
in position being superior in endowment. We are 
altogether curious specimens of differently coloured 
imperfection. For my part, I was glad to find 
myself among a new and more natural class of men. 
I had infinite pleasure in studying the various 
characters I found before me. I saw English nature 
in this gathering, under circimistances so new and 
interesting, that I was sorry as the hour pressed 
onward that would compel me to leave, so I turned 
about to seek the lady, to whose politeness I was 
indebted for the interesting observations I was able 
to make. 

I found Mrs. Cooke," among a bevy of ladies, 
who were laughing and delighting each other in a 
fashion much too natural and hearty for high-class 
propriety. The subject that was receiving very 
bountiful comment was, I found, little incidents and 
annoyances in the lives of acquaintances, and the new 
extravagances in dress. It is contended, in these 
countries of Europe, that our Eastern women must be 
miserable, because they are not permitted to expose 
their faces publicly, and have no subject of common 
interest in the changes of dress, — which here scarcely 
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continues unaltered for a month at a time, — and are, 
in general, held in such miserable subjection to their 
husbands. My observations do not ratify this opinion* 
I find our Eastern womenhave as much rational liberty 
as these Christians; and that half the stories, circulated 
concerning their lives of restraint and weariness, are 
stories indeed. The great difference between these 
women and ours is in the changes of dress which are 
constantly taking place here, and which sometimes 
give the wearers ridiculous appearances, by making 
them more hideous than afrits, or any invention 
of our story tellers. But, I confess, this is an 
everlasting subject of interest and conmient to the 
female here. Dress is her philosophy, her religion, 
her romance, — she unravels it to iiis elements, she 
falls down before it, she indulges in all kinds of 
dreams about it. Our women concern themselves 
about their children. These deliver their children 
over to nurses and governesses, and direct their 
supreme attention to petticoats. While our mothers 
are teaching their sons and daughters to read the 
Koran, these mothers are contriving how to rival 
one another in the garniture of the hair, which they 
stuff with abominations, till it looks like a deformity, 
in the quantity and form of flounces, in the length 
of skirts, and the proper arrangement of lace and 
embroidery. It was one of these fertile sources of 
discourse, which was rapidly progressing, when I 
approached my kind hostess. 

"Mr, Persian," said she, "we have been talking 
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about a new fashion which is bothering our milliners 
to deaths — ^how do they manage such things in your 
country 

They manage them very cleverly," I replied, 
"for they never change their fashions, and therefore 
have no indignation about bodices, nor any heart- 
ache concerning the proper use of ribbons." 

" No fashions !" said a dark, arch-looking creature 
of about four-and-twenty, no fashions ! — ^why, how 
do you live without fashions ?" 

" Our fashions were invented by our ancestors, 
and we find no need to alter their customs." 

" Then do your women dress like their grand- 
mothers ?" 

Surely : is it not seemly to reverence your 
ancestors, who have fixed your place in the world, 
and have done all in their power to make it pleasant 
to you?" 

'^We look on our grandmothers as we look 
upon battledores and skipping ropes, — something 
very useful once, but quite out of date now. Why, 
our grandmothers rode on pillions, when they rode at 
all ; went a gleaning in the harvest time, and spun 
their own linen during winter." 

" Then they were prudent and industrious, and 
would it not be well to imitate them in these 
matters ?" 

"Ha! I see you do not know us very well, 
Mr. Persian, for, however humble our position, we 
should be disgusted to take our grandmothers for our 
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examples in any thing. They were cottagers, but 
we are the companions of ladies, and see every day 
all the elegancies and refinements of wealth and 
nobility." 

" Wealth and nobility are very nice things, and 
have a great deal of powei* everywhere, especially in 
England ; but there are better things to look after 
than either of them — ^they are pleasant to reflect on, 
but they make both men and women drudges to their 
own ideas. The servant, who waits upon the mistress 
of half-a-million, is a far freer, and mostly a happier 
creature than her mistress, who is obliged to make 
her conduct and her words conform to very arbitrary 
laws, which proscribe nature, and substitute the 
inventions of some flippant duchess or princess for the 
dictates of sense and propriety." 

I cannot help thinking of what a figure I should 
cut, while wearing my grandmother's quilted petticoat 
and lindsey gown." 

"Would you, do you think, make a more 
grotesque figure than your sex make now with their 
heads swollen into stacks of wool, and hair, and 
artificials ; with your tucked-up displays of lace, and 
silk, and muslins, and other outrageous exhibitions of 
tawdry taste and extravagance." 

"You don't understand English ladies, I see 
well enough. We are too free and easy for you. 
You would like us to be always shut up in a chamber, 
and working at sewing and embroidering ?" 

This conversation was chiefly carried on by the 
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lady I have named, supported by one who at first 
rather shyly put forward her opinion. But she now 
asked me if our women could read, and if so, what 
they read. I told her that they could not only read, 
but that the principal part of the education of the 
young was in their hands ; that the Koran was of 
course the chief book of morals and instruction, but 
that we had also poetry and tales, of which an 
excellent specimen existed in Europe, in the Arabian 
Nigh^ts Entertainments." 

" I like romances," she exclaimed, " where there 
is a good deal of beautiful language, and all the 
dangers turn out right at last. It is a nice, sweet 
thing, also, to read about young squires falling in 
love with chamber-maids, and, after a good many 
escapes and dangers, coming to the altar at last. 

"While we were thus wiling the time, supper was 
announced. I am glad of it, for I am very hungry," 
was the expression of one of my neighbouring 
debaters. I ofiered my arm to the lady, who had 
honoured me with the invitation, and we proceeded, 
according to the custom of this country, very 
formally, to seat ourselves before the banquet. This 
was ample and elegant; for the stores of a very 
splendid establishment had, by some means or other, 
been placed at the disposal of its lower representa- 
tives, who were too well drilled, in all the appurten- 
ances of stylish life, to omit any of its forms and 
rules, when representing it on their own behalf. 
Indeed, the ticklish exactness of every thing that 
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contributed to set ojff the table, and impress the 
visitor with the idea of a perfect acquaintance with the 
duties of high life, was remarkable. But this was 
quite conceivable, when almost every one present was 
a critic, either of the obligations of the kitchen, the 
store room, or the wine cellar. Under such vigilance, 
it would have been almost dishonour to the craffc to 
find any member of the feast out of joint. Nor were 
the rules of the table less scrupulously observed than 
its display. It might have been a company of the 
oldest diners out, the most venerable cynics of 
manners and proprieties. The chamber maid was 
treated as if she had been a heiress ; the laundress, 
like a dowager ; the footman, like a city merchant ; the 
valet, like a member of parliament. I question 
whether a Speaker's banquet had ever a greater 
reserve of natural ebulition, or more ice of formality. 
Every word and action seemed as if it had been 
rehearsed. It was a study of upper-class manners, 
as they pass on their way to the caricature, which 
they become, when they break out in the Christmas 
parties of the shopkeeping ranks. 

*'Well, what do you think of us, Mr. Persian?" 
was the question which my hostess asked me, when 
we had got fairly settled down to the etceteras of 
the banquet, and were in that genial humor, which 
mostly prevails when the hungry see their plates 
heaped with the viands they delight in, and a craving 
appetite tends to make every choice compound of 
the oven and the spit as pleasant as possible. 
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"You maybe think our manners very odd, for, 
in fact, all you see around you are those who, though 
they are not called the highest society, tire really 
the persons which make high society, — they are the 
artists of it ; they are the most necessary parts of it ; 
all high society would tumble to pieces if it were not 
for the footmen, grooms, butlers, valets, chamber 
maids, and cooks, who spend their lives in labouring 
to exalt the high, and show ojff the rich to advantage." 
I bowed assent, and my companion continued : 
" If you were to hear us described by some of 
those, who cannot do the smallest oflSce without our 
assistance, you would hear us slandered down to 
contempt. We are called lazy, insolent, dainty, 
troublesome, when, the fact is, we are called on to 
suffer meekly under the temper of haughty viragoes 
and purse-proud misses, who have only acquired the 
art of thinking themselves of better workmanship 
than we are, and suffer all manner of mortifications, 
when they come to know that there is no separate 
set of diseases for them, and that they will be obliged 
to drink many of the same draughts of affliction as 
are our portion." 

I saw my fair companion was inclined to 
moralize more sadly than the pleasant banquet 
seemed to warrant, and I replied, " You speak very 
wisely ; but, if I may judge by the present company, 
and the present occasion, all those whom you honour 
with your services, are not so ungrateful as your 
words would imply." 
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"Oh yes, there are exceptions. I do not 
complain, but I know many that ought to complain. 
The owner of this house is now away for a few weeks, 
and we, his domestics, — as we are called, — ^have been 
permitted to ask our friends, and use the apartments, 
which is far more than is generally done by those 
who depend upon us. But you are attending too 
much to me, and too little to your plate. • Let me 
recommend you to taste this side dish of lobster, — do 
you like fish ?" 

I have not attempted to give the conversation 
that was carried on in other parts, because I only 
wished to give a specimen of the more pertinent 
observations. The proper conversation of a banquet, 
is usually of the most insipid description. It is 
never expected for the guest to venture on a bold 
idea, or an unusual expression. The company are 
generally subject to such severe and thorough 
discipline, that it is unusual to hear any remarks, 
except such as occur to commonplace minds, which 
always constitute the bulk of every company ; and, 
being the majority, they assert their right to rule, 
by proscribing everything that is not within the 
compass of their own drowsy intellects. 

The supper was followed by a dance, for this is 
the necessary conclusion of an assembly of the kind 
I found myself among. But this sort of recreation, 
which we entrust to girls trained for the purpose, is 
very laughable to us, as we can hardly comprehend 
how people, that are considered the paragons of 
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society, can consent to make themselves ridiculous 
with apish movements, and can imitate in their 
actions the lowest animal natures. But men are 
inconsistencies, and so, as I had been gratified, and 
had observed all I could comfortably remember in 
one night's amusement, I took my leave, with many 
compliments to Mrs. Cooke and her company. 

It is very necessary, whfle dwelling in the great 
cities of the "West, to be careful, not only of all you 
do, but of how you conduct yourself, as well as of 
what you say. Our Eastern cities have neither the 
same number of people, nor similar displays of wealth, 
nor have the dishonest there so many circumventing 
schemes to get at this wealth which the thieves 
of London have. The Arab is celebrated for the 
trustworthiness of his word, and the hospitality of 
his tent. The Persian is nigh akin to the Arab. 
The same kind of country has, in most instances, 
generated the same kind of character. There are 
thieves among the Arabs, and also among the 
Persians. But, then, thieving with these is as much 
a profession as cultivating the land, or selling 
merchandise. The robber is chiefly found on the 
road the caravan travels, and is on the look out 
for prey in the loneliest places. In the West, the 
thief seldom quits his city lair ; he only visits the 
country as a recreation, now and then, and is more 
feared, where men are the closest packed together, 
than even in lonely places ; and, as there is no such 
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a package of human nature as in London, so there is 
no place where thieves, betrayers, misleaders, and 
circumventors so much abound. It needs very- 
great precaution and mistrust to avoid the dangers 
which both men and women here lay in your way. 
They assume every kind of human nature ; and, if they 
were to be used by our story tellers, it would require 
little imagination to invest them with as great a variety 
of shapes, as some of our afrits assume in the best of 
our native tales. They are here sometimes ragged 
beggars ; sometimes they assume the deportment of 
genteel ladies ; sometimes of high-born countesses ; 
sometimes of rich nobles, and sometimes of clergy- 
men. By these cunning means they appear, indeed, 
in such cities as London, Paris, and Vienna, to be 
the real agents and servants of the evil principle. 
Nevertheless, there is this to be said, that, though 
they be so ingenious in deceiving, there is also the 
opposite art of finding out deception, and discovering 
it by the many signs and tokens which betray it. 
For everything that is imitated is inferior to the 
original, and an imitation lady or nobleman is sure 
to have so many points of difference from the real 
one, that an experienced person, as soon as his 
suspicions are aroused, has no diflSculty in telling the 
false from the true. So it is. But these men and 
women, who practise such blamable arts, know well 
enough that much of the success of their efforts 
depends on the want of suspicion or distrust in their 
victims ; they know how to approach, by the means 
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least subject to scrutiny, and obtain daily, even from 
the most cautious and wary, large rewards for their 
crafl. This is but an introduction to a further 
adventure. I now proceed to relate it. 

Though my ardour and expectations were some- 
what cooled, as to engaging a heiress, my love and 
devotion to the sex, which has always been manifest, 
were none the less decided. When I came into the 
company of an interesting young lady, I could not 
forbear admiring her, and domg all in my power to 
interest her. I always fling myself into any subject 
or passion that possesses me, and often, perhaps, 
warm more quickly than the colder calculators of this 
land, who generally proceed, in aU things, with a 
deliberation that makes them appear to be enhancing 
the value of their sensations, and selling their loves 
and friendships as they would calico or iron ware. 
A foggy climate; rainy and cloudy weather, that 
smothers the sky for months together in dirty grey ; 
the habit of sitting in close, gas-lighted offices, and 
working your way among labyrinths of figures, for 
the year together, necessarily makes a cold, plodding 
individual, with whom the account is romance, and a 
rise in the stocks, a seventh heaven. Now, our 
clear climate, and our fields, breathing out the odour 
of roses, and our out-door life, make us susceptible 
of sudden impressions. We are violently angry, or 
violently in love, in less time than an Englishman 
would take to decide whether he is hungry or thirsty. 
We plunge into the passions, while he only 
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accepts them after a carefiil scrutiny. We are 
elevated with ecstasy, or crouching in despair, while 
these cold people are occupied in determining the 
amount of virtue, which it is necessary to sacrifice in 
order to preserve the balances of their ledgers, when 
they adventure in the perils of a sensation, or think 
of obeying the conditions of existence. 

I often visit a place here, called the Zoological 
Gardens. It is a large plot of ground, set apart for 
building appropriate dens, and stables, and houses for 
the purpose of maintaining animals from all countries 
in a state as agreeable as possible to that they pursue 
in their natural condition. This state of nature can, 
of course, only be approached ; but the method of 
attending to the animals is so far successful as to make 
the gardens very popular, and very instructive. We 
find there the Persian lion, and the Persian antelopes 
and birds. I have often visited these remem- 
brancers of my dear land with great pleasure, and I 
spend many hours in looking at them, and at the 
various other beasts, birds, and reptiles, which are 
gathered together; for I am a great lover of 
natural history, and especially delight in seeing its 
most rare examples brought to hand, and placed 
without danger before me. 

It was three or four months after the assembly 
of Mrs. Cooke, that I was wandering through the 
gardens, on one sultry day in August. The sun was 
hot, and the sky cloudless, and the whole scene, in 
association with the suximals, had a kind of tropic 
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aspect. I was in the best mood to be pleased with 
all things, and strayed from den to den, and from 
cage to cage, observing and dreaming, — ^now feeding 
a bear, and now admiring the lithe limbs, and liquid 
eyes of our beautiful gazelle. 

''Her eye's dark charm, 'twere vain to tell — 
But look on that of the gazelle ; 
It will assist thy fancy well." 

These lines, which might almost have been written 
by Hafiz, and have a Persian twang in them, were 
written by a poet of this country. They were present 
in my mind, as I was gazing on one of the tiniest 
specimens of those delicate animals, when I was gently 
accosted by a lady, who was standing beside me. 
She asked me if I knew the name of the beautiful 
creature. It was one well known among the 
mountains of Caristan. I had much pleasure in 
describing the animal, and* the wild country, which I 
well knew, from whence it had come. While I was 
doing this, I turned round to observe my fair 
questioner, and found she was a creature that 
might, in her sphere, be described in the same 
kind of glowing language as the sweet creature 
that had introduced us. There was the same softness 
of feature and delicate beauty of figure, and large and 
glowing brightness of eye. I thought, as I observed 
her, that if creatures could transmute one into 
another, she might, at some period of her existence, 
have well been a gazelle. The face was not, however, 
inert, as that of the gazelle is, of necessity, and as 
that of many a beauty is, through feeble intellect, but 
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it was touched by a nervousness, that responded to 
every impression from without, and was gently 
perfected by that gaiety, which, without being a 
smile, gives the expression of entire good nature in its 
possessor, and of confidence in its receiver. It was 
no effort, on my part, to take advantage of my oppor- 
tunity, and continue a conversation with so interesting 
a stranger. 

"Your ladyship," — I involuntarily used this 
expression, because, if not a lady, in the particular 
sense of the word, I believed she deserved to be, and 
I knew, moreover, that a slight tincture of over- 
respect is gratifying to the female ; while the slightest 
under-respect is a fault not to be condoned. — Your 
ladyship can hardly imagine, even in these carefully 
kept gardens, what a sweet creature this is in its 
native haunts, — so easy in its movements, among 
beautiful vegetation, and in the midst of valleys 
closed round by steeps that are themselves, every 
one, a different garden." 

" All, but that is rather too great a delight for 
a woman to expect to see, — she must be satisfied 
with a tame confined animal, since she is neither 
allowed to travel, nor to hunt, in the accurate sense 
of travel and hunt." 

"Why," I returned with some confidence, bs I 
saw my advance had been met so cordially, "it 
would hardly be just in men to expose to the same 
dangers as themselves, the precious lives, on which 
the value of their own depends. We disregard what 
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we can easily renew, but we are very jealous of that 
of which Heaven grants us but one specimen." 

" I see that flattery is not an unpractised art in 
your country," she returned, while her Hps expanded 
slightly under the pressure of a delicate smile, and 
her eyes broke forth, as it were, like another sense on 
her shining countenance, and thrilled, and shot a 
thrill. 

Oh, no, madam," I answered humbly, our 
country is warmer than yours, and the soil, which 
variegates it, is more generous in one part, and more 
denying in another, than yours ; and we have Httle 
conmierce to vex and occupy us. Hence, we are 
more devoted than your cold countrymen, who 
impart so much of their affections to what can be 
bought and sold that they have little left for you, 
and so, when you hear the natural language of 
warmer natures, you are apt to think we flatter." 

" Oh, we all know that you heap extraordinary 
perfections on some persons ; but we thought these 
were reserved for kings and governors, and not for 
women." 

" Women, I assure you, dear madam, are every- 
thing in the East ; but here, in the West, they are 
hardly anything but two hours amusement in the 
evening, and then, oftener than otherwise, they lull 
their adorers to sleep.'^ 

" Why, you are rather too hard, methinks, upon 
our mankind, whom we seem altogether to be well 
satisfied with ; — I am much obliged ;" and she was 
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dismissing me with one of those radiant gleams of 
eye, face, lip, and mouth, which she, perhaps, knew 
was far better calculated to enchain than to send a 
votary away. I could not, at the moment, have left 
such enchantment, even though my life had been in 
peril, and I faltered. "Permit me, dear madam, 
perhaps I may be useful in pointing out some of the 
more uncommon animals to you, for I have travelled, 
and have seen, in their native soHtudes, many of the 
creatures, similar to these about us in the gardens." 

" You are very good," she answered, with a more 
sober expression, ''but I have not much time to 
spare. I merely dropped in here, to-day, to erase a 
wearisome hour from the tablet of life, — as if that 
very restless principle had not already sufficient speed 
in its footsteps ;" and she laughed merrily as she 
spoke. 

*' Why, truly, life runs to one, walks to another, 
creeps to another, and to another drives faster than an 
avalanche, and quite as destructively ; — ^but, I think, 
if it goes too slowly to you in the company of others, 
it must go too fast to others in your company." 

" Hush, sir, hush, — ^some of these animals will 
be hearing you, and thank their natures that they are 
not men ; that they only fawn where they love, and 
always bite the thing they hate. Do you not think 
there is more philosophy in a jaguar, or a hyena, than 
in many men." 

I was afraid I was losing ground in my 
sentiments, but that I did not heed, for I was only 
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the more surely becoming interesting to my fair 
friend. I wished her to overpower me, because I 
then knew that I should be only the better thought 
of ; for, when a woman becomes ambitious, even of a 
phrase, we must never balk her of her victory, if we 
wish for her good opinion. Convince a man that he 
has done an injustice, that he has acted dishonourably, 
and that he has been selfish, and he will apologise, 
and put the ruptured machinery of morals into gear 
again ; but, if you tell a woman she has done these 
things, and she knows it, you will incur her everlast- 
ing hatred ; — she will put malice like a brand upon 
you, and would, if she were in the judgment seat of 
the dead, consign you to everlasting torments. It 
is the instinctive knowledge of these traits in women 
that has induced man to keep her constantly in a 
subordinate position, and withold her from every 
place that requires reason and judgment for its duties. 
All men, of all nations, are alike in this, though 
they seldom confess the reason of it. 

After we had looked at several of the more 
remarkable animals, which I endeavoured, as far as 
I was able, to describe, my companion glanced at her 
watch and exclaimed, " I have been a sad truant to- 
day ; either the animals have been over attractive, 
or some perversity has cheated me of an engagement. 
It is too late to think of it now, so I will stop to see 
some of the animals fed, — though I do not think the 
sight of raw meat, with a quantity of ivory teeth 
ravenously tearing it to pieces, ia a very^ instructive 
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sight. Instruction, however, is often the last bless- 
ing we beseech when we stray out of the common 
course for an hour or two of recreation." 

You must consider that although you may have 
disappointed one friend, you have obliged another 
person, who would wish for no higher honour than to 
be the friend of such a lady." 

Something beset me. I could not do otherwise 
than worship the very words of this sudden object of 
idolatry. She had shone on me like light on the 
blind, and I was intoxicated, and confounded, and 
would have given at the moment, the most precious 
expectation in life to be assured of the confidence of 
such a companion. I have said that hurry and 
abandonment to the sudden thrills of passion, are 
strange and imprudent to this colder and more 
methodical people. But, although the power of 
holding the incUnations prisoner, and dictating to 
them what they should do, and how they should act, 
may be quite natural to a people, who consider wealth 
the greatest end of life, such commercial control .over 
the passions seems to us extraordinary. We have 
no wish to be thus philosopical and cautious. We 
like the heart to be all in all, and to have full sway 
over the departments of life, which more inmiediately 
belong to it. We have no experience, either of the 
limited monarchy of state government, or of the 
limited monarchy of the heart. We think it better 
to be cold altogether than to be tepid, and that to 
think of measuring and weighing love is as sensible 
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as to think of measuring and weighing light. 

" As to friendship," replied my companion, in 
answer to my remark, " that is a very slow moving 
sentiment. It takes so many precautions, and 
measures its advances with such scientific delibera- 
tion, that I doubt we ladies are not very well adapted 
to be its professors. We like sentiments that 
have more life in them, and which perform their 
intentions by more decisive strokes." 

I was rejoiced to hear my companion speak 
thus, and I eagerly answered : " That is what we 
Persians say, — we do not believe in love only comfort- 
ably warm, as if it were lapped up in blankets ; we 
like it, as we find our climate, hot, even to oppression, 
but full of all the life and abundance that flow from 
heat." 

" Nay, it is very precipitate to utter the word 
love in English, after only a two hours' acquaintance," 
my companion replied, with a look of infinite comic 
gravity, " you may speak it in Persian, or Greek, if 
you like, but be sure you do not give expression to 
your inflammatory feelings in words that can easily 
be understood." 

I saw, by this remark, that I might be happy if 
I would, and would I ? As much would it be need- 
ful to ask the sea if it will rise, when the wind whips 
it ; and the night, whether it will be dark, when the 
moon forsakes it, as to ask me such a question under 
the influence of the fascinations I have described. 
And, moreover, when the remarks I have noted were 
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accompanied by those infinite changes of expression 
in the elementary parts of her beauty, — now by a 
flexure of the lip, and now by a contraction of eye- 
brow, and now by 

The heart, whose softness harmonised the whole, 
And, oh ! that eye, that was itself a sonL 

Not to have been her slave would have been to be a 
creature beneath the caged carnivora around us. In 
short I asked permission to prove myself a devotee 
at the Christian shrine. 

" We, in England, never think of such a thing 
without many abstruse calculations ; and one of the 
first points we have to solve, is the cost of what you 
demand. But, let such a very solemn subject be 
waived, just now. We must enjoy the gardens, and 
not dash our spirits with such nonsense as mutual 
admiration and spooning, as we indecorously call 
this temporary folly." 

When we had stayed for some time, admiring 
the ravenous appetites of the lions, and the wolves, 
and had traversed nearly every part of the garden, — 
" You see, my most agreeable lady,*' I said, " that 
every animal we have looked at is governed either by 
beef, by cabbage, by fish, by nuts, or by biscuit. The 
lion falls down and becomes tame at the expectation of 
a few pounds of raw beef, — the brown bear offers his 
docility to a bun, — the monkey runs into his comer 
with a nut, — the white bear is tamed with a stale 
haddock or two, — and even the elephant and the 
hippopotamus grow controlable for a few biscuits. 
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Well, it is a law of nature, and we must confess that 
we too are touched with the animal nature, and 
require the same management. See, we are close 
to the refreshment rooms and we walked in. A 
liberal carte soon placed an ample choice at our 
disposal. Turtle soup, salmon, and roast fowl 
appeared in turn ; which were improved by sherry 
and champagne, to which other minute items, of 
cookery reputation, were added. The choice was 
that of my friend, but mine was the more ostensible 
duty of payment. And glad was I that the cold, 
inanimate contents of a purse could, by skilful meta- 
morphosis, be converted into those beautiful smiles, 
that poured joy into my heart ; and those exquisite 
beams of the eye, that glittered with a purer lustre 
than any other object on earth could emanate. 
Surely it is the highest function of money to be 
thus fruitful. All its other uses seem vile and 
contemptible, compared with those of such trans- 
mutation as I have noticed. Perhaps I was 
surprised at the quantity of champagne which my 
fair friend enjoyed. I feared the glass was renewed 
often enough to represent more than two entire 
bottles ; but the day was warm, and champagne is 
silly, frothy stuff; and as the tongue of my com- 
panion rang more clearly, and her eye glanced more 
brightly under the influence of the beverage, I 
wished she would drink a cellar of the finest 
Clicquot, that so I might draw nearer and nearer 
to the perfections of that countenance of love and 
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light. When the stupid trash of the vine becomes a 
ray that brightens the heart, who would not wish 
its juicy wine as abundant as the fountains of the 
Tigris. 

Steadiness of gait is one of the prized qualities 
of man or woman. Is not this one of the many 
fallacies which pester the world? This world, — 
which is never alike two hours together, — surely 
encourages the idea rather of unsteadiness than of 
steadiness. What will be the weather to-morrow, 
whence will the wind blow, what will be the 
price of stocks, who will be the popular idol, are 
questions always occurring, yet never steady. And 
yet if a woman does not walk steadily in the most 
unsteady of worlds, the lip of slander begins to wag. 
I accompanied my interesting acquaintance home, 
— for that had become necessary, — and left her with 
an aching heart. 

" If Mr. M be idle, and wish to be wearied 

with the company of a stupid woman, he may, perhaps, 
satisfy the modest wish by calling on E. C, at eight, 
this evening. Square." 

I received the above note about three weeks 
after my introduction to E. C, in the Zoological 
Gardens. When I saw her safely to her abode on 
the evening of our introduction, I was not asked in, 
and so I went home, rather depressed, or with that 
elation of depression, which leaves the mind free to 
to riot in hope, although it saddens the hope with 
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many possible means of its firustration. I had called 
and left my card several times since, but had never 
found the object of my solicitation at home, or, at 
any rate* not willing to receive me ; for, it is a custom 
of this country to make a science of hypocrisy, and 
say and do things the very contrary of truth, which, 
being the work of Allah, is the same in all countries, 
and cannot be destroyed, however it may be disfigured. 

Never in the heyday of youth and spirits, when 
every day is a new page of a romantic tale, and 
when the gravities of reality are lightened and 
intoxicated by the spirits of the imagination, — ^never 
in this glowing period have I felt such elation and 
buoyancy ; such an aptitude to make rapture, and 
create enjoyment, as when I prepared to obey the note ^ 
I have transcribed. It is said that boys are some of 
the most happy enjoyers of existence, when they are 
being whirled homeward from some tiresome school, 
where they have been anticipating for weeks the 
termination of their restraint ; but, he who has been 
touched with sudden love, and has received tokens 
that leave hope an unlimited range, is surely intended 
by Allah to taste the most heavenly of pleasures. 
He has not given to the immature boy, — with little 
notion of enjoyment beyond a game of play and a 
sweetmeat, — the highest of his gifts. No, it is in 
the abounding dreams of love that this state of 
highest happiness is attained, and it now seemed 
poured out, in all its wealth, on me. As I went, 
glad with the anticipated pleasure of this visit, I 
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called in at a jeweller's, and, selecting a beautiful 
ring of emeralds, set among a circle of diamonds, I 
purchased it, in order to present it, as a token of my 
affection, to my beautiful friend ; for by that name 
only I dared call her yet. It was a sweet gem, 
and I thought she would like it; and nothing, 
I knew, speaks so eloquently to the female heart 
as those articles, which are supposed either to 
improve the appearance of the receiver, or to 
augment her influence. If you reason with a 
woman, she yawns ; if you flatter her, she smiles upon 
you ; if you present her with jewels, she kisses you. 

I found my favourite as charming as when I first 
fell prostrate under the glance of her eye. Nay, she 
was even far more engaging in her outward appear- 
ance, for I now saw her relieved of the hideous outer 
garments, wherewith the sex, in this country, cumber 
and deform themselves. Her house was in a some- 
what fashionable part of the town ; it was furnished 
with taste, which is far more agreeable than 
splendour. Every article was good, and there 
was not that crowding of chairs and cabinet 
work, as if you were in a shop for the sale 
of miscellaneous goods, which is so common in the 
ill-assorted furnishings of these people. Furniture 
becomes often so many traps to trip up your heels, 
or knock you on the head, rather than what it ought 
to be, the useful out of the way. There were two 
other persons in the room when I entered, who were 
introduced as distant relatives of E. C. 
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"My dear Mr. M.," began my hostess, "you 
were so very agreeable to me the other day, when 
you found me a lonely wanderer in the Zoo. gardens, 
and you have since shown yourself rather eager to 
continue the acquaintance, that I have skipped over 
a few of our ceremonies, — since you are a foreigner — 
and have boldly opened my doors to you. Things in 
this world can only be done methodically by those 
who, if they had not method, would be without 
sense ; for they have nothing to guide them but what 
they are told is right and usual. They pass through 
life in almost the same manner as the oyster, which, 
tied to its bed, opens its mouth and lets in the liquor 
that gives it power to do so; and, unless it be dragged 
up for some epicure's table, dies on the spot where 
it was born. One-fiftieth part of the world, — that is 
its fashionable fraction, — are mere oysters ; and, by- 
the-by, you see what conceited creatures we English 
are, when we say such and such a part of the world, 
while we only mean that very little crumb of it which 
is enclosed in the British isles." 

" 1 fear,'* I replied, " there is more truth in your 
description than you give yourself credit for. The 
English, who live in a little corner of the earth, are 
certainly the most important race upon it. Were 
poor Persia to be suddenly swallowed up, it would 
hardly be known away from its own neighbourhood ; 
but the loss of England would strike a pang through 
the four quarters, and, therefore, I think you are 
not over conceited in calling it the world/' 
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The lady and gentleman I have mentioned, 
eyed me rather curiously at first, which was perfectly 
natural ; for even natives are very cold and formal to 
natives long after they are introduced, as if one was 
perusing the other, and was making out his birth, 
parentage, education, and antecedents, disposition, 
prospects, and other interesting points, which, for a 
long time, form the materials of investigation and 
interest before, in a general way, one person becomes 
fully friendly, or indeed perfectly acquainted with 
the other. 

However, my new companions soon broke the 
ice of civility by asking various questions on my 
conveniences and inconveniences in a strange country, 
which I satisfied by confessing that I generally 
looked on whatever country I lived in as my own, 
for the time ; and that, except in climate, I could 
very well dispense with Persia while I had England 
in exchange. 

Afterwards, the conversation proceeded in a 
desultory manner for some time, — now on plays and 
operas, and now on wines, and now on pictures and 
matters of taste ; all of which are well enough to 
push the clock on, without doing much to move 
anything else in the world. The subjects, in my 
present frame of mind, had not much interest for 
me. I answered with the hesitation which was not 
remarkable in one of my experience ; but I wished 
for that more spontaneous outpouring of the heart, 
which the presence of others prevents. Not that I 
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believed 1 was really in love, but I was certainly in 
that state of mind which makes sentimental language 
more agreeable than critical, and which makes it 
almost indispensible to happiness, to be in the female 
presence. When this general sentiment of the 
female presence matures into the presence of one 
female, love may be said to begin ; and, as I now 
seemed to wish that my companions would leave 
soon, and give me the opportunity of a private chatter, 
such as I had enjoyed in the Zoological Gardens with 
my sweet friend, I really suspect there were the 
very true elements of love in me, though not the 
developed passion. 

After about an hour and a half, tea was handed 
round. While we were sipping the refreshing 
beverage, the dear girl told us that she had nearly 
happened of an accident while riding in Rotten Row 
that day. Her horse — a hired one, and ill-fitted for 
such choice purposes as a display in Rotten Row, — 
had taken a side jump and gallop on the sudden 
burst of the band of the Horse Guards, and nearly 
threw her 'off. But, however," she remarked, our 
English horses, though they have a great reputation, 
are very rarely so good as they are reported, and 
would hardly now-a-days save the neck of a thief 
from the halter, as Black Bess is supposed to have 
done to Richard Turpin, of Tyburn memory." 
" But you did not fall," I asked anxiously, 
" Oh no, but I got a fright that was almost if not 
quite as bad as a fall^ for a fall would most likely have 
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stunned me for a time, and I should have recovered 
so gradually as to produce no sudden interruption 
of quietude of mind. I hate the nervous shock of an 
anticipated accident, without the satisfaction of the 
fulfilment and the arch face put on one of its 
humorous smiles, that only told the horror of how 
much an ill-broken horse might have contributed to 
make me wretched. The sentiment I knew was only 
gaiety ; but the idea of such gaiety being suddenly 
darkened was, in my present state of mind, almost 
pathetic. But so it is. We are at one moment the 
most thorough responders to the sensations of another. 
At another time, a set of silly circumstances may 
have turned the responsive being to indifference ; and 
he, who would, at one time, have had an aching 
heart for the aching finger of another, will become 
so callous as to have no feeling for the greatest 
reverses of fortune. 

I have once or twice ridden in Rotten Row," 
I remarked, continuing the drift of the subject that 
had been started ; " and I found there some of the 
worst hacks and best blood that stables can produce. 
But I demur to the produce of stables. The plains 
of Persia and Arabia are the native stables of the 
horse, where he still reaches those natural perfections 
that are far above the artificial perfections which 
trainers can reach. The Arab still has the best horse 
in the world, and he knows it. He does not feed it 
with artificial food, or stimulate it for peculiar duties, 
but studies nature and helps her." 
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Do not begin horse-talk," interposed Miss C, 
" It reminds me of my hack, and my fright, and it is 
almost as bad to be dunned with our mishaps, as to 
suffer them." 

''Well," said the gentleman, "what have you 
to amuse us ? — we are rather dull." 

Why, you may betake yourself to charades, or 
hunt the slipper, or blind man's buff ; or, if you be 
more ambitious, I have a pack or two of cards in 
reserve for such an occasion as this." 

"Oh the deuce take charades and hunt the 
slipper, let us get in good company, let us get 
among kings and queens," said the young lady. 

" And knaves," I continued, quite innocently, 
without intending anything but a proper acquiesence. 
We were accordingly soon deep in the mysteries of 
a game called whist. I was partner where I wished 
to be, and the game began. But sorry was I that 
fortune practised malicious freaks on us. We played 
sovereign stakes ; but it was not the loss of every 
game that troubled me on my own account ; but I 
saw that my partner would have been glad to win ; 
for, though I paid her loosings, ladies do not like 
bad luck, and often fancy luck at cards and luck in a 
husband are connected matters. I found twenty 
gold pieces less in my purse when I arose from the 
table ; but, we know that fortune is a jade with no 
character, — that she is more unsteady than strong 
drink, and seems to delight in breaking all the laws 
of justice and satisfaction. I hate the wretch, because 
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she drew a shade over my charmer's c6untenance. 

Soon afterwards the other visitors kft, and I 
was free to enjoy an unconstrained chat with Miss C. 
I handed over the ring I had purchased; it was 
taken with that shy reluctance, which pleased me 
more than an eager acceptance would have done, and 
I became more assured of the modesty and worth of 
the object of my bounty. Well, on parting, I 
persuaded her to promise to accompany me to Ascot 
races, which were to take place in the following week. 

I anticipated this prospective pleasure as much as 
I had the interview I have narrated ; but was rather 
dashed, when, the day before our proposed jaunt, I 
received a note, telling me that the sudden appear- 
ance of three country friends would possibly prevent 
Miss C. intruding on me. I invited friends and all, 
and we went together. The day was joyous. It 
was full of heat ; and the company, which was that 
of the choicest order that Ascot alone draws out, 
were gorgeous with colour and appointments. The 
aristocracy of England seemed to be there assembled, 
to compete in the splendour of their liveries, the 
depth of colour of their footmen ; the sleekness of 
their horses ; the diamond wealth of their wives ; the 
beauty of their daughters ; and the capricious senti- 
mentalism of their well-dressed sons. Such an 
assembly can only be seen in such a place, on such 
a day. It is not the races, but this scene which 
attracts. The competition of the horses is interesting 
-to the horsey only; the great competition is between 
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the countess this, and the duchess that ; — ^between the 
young heiress of twenty thousand acres in Scotland, 
and the young heiress of five thousand in Kent ; — 
between the young tuft hunter, and the frowning 
dowager ; — or the dowager and the young marquis, 
who is only two years distant from an unencumbered 
estate, equal to the necessities of his title. These 
are the races that are going on. The flaunting 
jockeys pass like fireworks, with scarce a glance; 
while the rigid mother, painted up to her complexion 
of twenty years past away, lets not an expression of 
the face of the object, she has selected for her 
daughter's heart, pass unobserved. She deciphers 
that countenance with the diligence of an antiquary. 
She reads that text with the alacrity of a scholar, 
poring over a corrupted passage in Euripides. 
She thinks of the park and castle, and ten manors, 
and thirty thousand acres ; and, as he smiles into the 
daughter s smile, she thinks it as valuable as the ten 
manors ; another attention secures the park ; the 
castle falls into her lap, as the young devotee touches 
the delicate hand with an electric thrill, and she 
almost believes the whole estate has been secured 
as they drive oflT ; and the boy's melancholy glance, the 
kiss thrown from his glove, and the bewildered look, 
that will not let a rag of its delight escape, seem to 
portray that most pitiful thing — the heart-sick lover. 

But I am deserting my friends in detailing the 
manoeuvres of this battle-field of match makers. I 
knew too much of English character not to provide 
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a well-assorted hamper of meats and drinks. This 
is an indespensible portion of enjoyment. The races 
are merely a kind of bell to summon a choice company 
together. The intrigues I have hinted at are its 
chief attraction; and the meats, and wines, and 
pastry, the next. Fortnum and Mason had done 
their duty in this latter matter ; and we proceeded, 
after a sufficient preliminary observation of the 
company and the scene, to disinter the different 
strata of game and joint, which our teeth were pre- 
pared to analyze. I was glad I had been no niggard 
in this matter. The appetites of my companions 
were boundless. My excellent friend enjoyed herself 
heartily. The country air is always a stimulant to 
town dwellers, and the basket of provisions, which 
would have overdone a table for a dozen in town, 
did not overdo five in the country. I rejoiced at it. 
Eating is such a thorough guage of enjoyment, that, 
had appetite been poor, I should have been dis- 
consolate, and have feared that my invitation was ill 
received. I only noticed this from the pressure of 
satisfaction it put upon me ; for who is so vile and com- 
mercial in his habits as to estimate his pleasure in the 
company of beautiful women, by the number of legs 
and wings of chickens that they consume, or the 
number of bottles of champagne with which they 
inspire their beauty 1 Such is only worthy of a race 
that lives by barter, and puts everything into scales, 
and bargains over its affections, as if they were cheese 
and tallow. When such earth-bom dross^ as gold^ 
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can be exchanged for the presence of refined ideas, 
emanating from perfection, which nature has carefully 
arranged for effect, the value reqeived is more than 
any ledger can accurately balance. 

The next time I saw Miss C, I thought the 
privilege of her company was not too expensive at 
the cost of a private box in Covent Garden, and of 
ices and refreshments for herself and two other 
acquaintances, and a supper afterwards. Such 
calculations are unworthy the noble affections, and 
I only put them down as philosophical notes for the 
investigation of the origin and decay of ideas. 
It is commonly supposed, in this country, that there 
is a very sensible connection between the expense of 
an acquaintance to the enjoyments of it, — that the 
mercury of admiration rises as its cost decreases, — 
that very much indeed of the power of love obtains, 
not from the emptying of the purse, but the filling of 
it. If this be the case, what ignoble wretches we are ! 
Perhaps my admiration of female nature was not so 
strong as it had been in some earlier stages of my 
more abandoned resignation to the impulses of the 
imagination. But whether so or not, it was still 
lively and very agreeable. The loss of cash was 
replaced by such sweet recollections that it shames 
me almost, except for the reason I have given, to 
note it down. 

We like to linger over our gratifications, rather 

than over our disappointments. If it had not been 

for this, I should have hurried to my catastrophe. 

1* 
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For several weeks, I was a frequent guest and visitor 
at ihe residence of my fascinating friend. She 
enjoyed my visits — it may be because I always 
added some trifling ornament to her person, when- 
ever I called upon her. One night a tradesman 
called with a little bill, of which he wished immediate 
payment, in order, he said, to pay what he owed to 
another. My pleasant companion searched her 
purse, and found it was not sufficiently heavy to 
discharge the account, — ^it was for a fine brooch, — 
and she was about to bid the shopman call again, 
when I saw an imploring glance, and I immediately 
offered the money. " Well, I can pay you the next 
time I see you, and it will relieve the poor man," 
she said ; and so the jewel was paid for, and the thing 
forgotten, at least by one party. I feel it mean, 
however, to notice such a common incident. If there 
is one part of the human memory which Allah 
seems to have passed unfinished out of his hands, it 
is the part which relates to o;ne's debts; and as, 
according to the Koran, women are less perfect in 
their formation than men, the weakest parts of the 
stronger sex are sure to be represented by still 
weaker in woman. It was quite natural to forget a 
debt of twenty pounds. The sum is suet a pittance 
in the wealthy dreams of female desire. 

But I am approaching the end of my acquaint- 
ance with Miss C. I had called one day earlier 
than usual, and found her busied with active pre- 
parations for something important. 
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" Oh, Mr. Mohassan," she exclaimed, on seeing 
me, *M doubt our intimacy must be interrupted for 
a time. You see me very busy. I expect my 
husband every hour. He is captain of an Indian 
trader ; and I have just received a telegram of his 
arrival at Southampton." 

I was dumb. I do not know what I felt, for my 
feelings seemed spinning and whirling with all kinds 
of sensations. At last I gasped, " your husband- 
why I believed you unmarried." 

" Oh no," she returned, " I am married, but I 
do not care much about my husband. How can one 
when he is always away. I am quiet enough for a 
week or two while he is ashore ; and then, you know, 
when he is off at sea, 1 can be as merry as I please, 
^ — do what I like, and enjoy the world." 

" Ha !" I gasped ; but whether I turned red or 
pale I know not. I felt as if my very beard was on 
fire, and that the world, and all within it, were upset. 
It was dumbness and deadness ; and yet the dumb- 
ness seemed to possess speech, and the deadness, 
life. Could such things be ? We resort to the 
weakness of misunderstanding, and even, for a time, 
confer on ourselves the horror of insanity, in order 
to shift the conviction of horrible things from the 
mind. Rather than be convinced that we are as 
wrong as we seem to be, we wish to be as wrong as 
it is possible to be. When nature offers us a sip of 
poison, to taste its bitterness, we ask for a draught. 
It seemed to me, for a few moments, as if I would 
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be glad to hear the crack of doom. But I was 
roused from my reverie by another sudden surprise. 
I had glanced several times at the lady, who had 
produced all this convulsion in my feelings, and, 
perceived that the affair did not chase a single beam 
of loveliness from her eye, or straighten a curve of 
smile upon her lip. Under the eye-lash gleamed as 
much mischief as ever, and a sigh, which she uttered, 
was accompanied with — 

"What a bother such sudden things give us. 
Heigho for sobriety !" 

At this instant, the servant rushed, with terror 
on her face, into the room, — 

Oh, mistress," she exclaimed, " master is at the 
door — ^he is only paying the cabman, and will be up 
in a minute or two." 

" Botheration," cried the wife, " whatever shall 
we do r 

I was more disheartened than ever, — ^what will 
become of me ? A husband coming from a long 
voyage, expecting to find his wife eager to welcome 
him ; with a thousand incidents on his tongue's end, 
ready to impart ; anticipating the climax of toils and 
sufferings in the sweet recompense of his wife's smiles 
and rejoicing — ^what would he do when he found her 
in suspicious company, and what might I expect from 
the hot exasperation and sudden frenzy of such a 
man. I was worse than a culprit, with the halter 
round his neck, and the gallows above him. He, 
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indeed, knows the character of his donth, and is 
pretty near the end of his anxiety ; but 1 — oh I what 
was I at that moment ? I would have been glad of 
the opportunity to shrink into any hiding place. I 
looked beseechingly at the fire-place, and would 
hardly have hesitated to mount into the chimney. 
Oh, that there had been a closet in the room. But, 
in the midst of my distress, the young being, who had 
brought me. into the danger, found out the remedy. 

"I will have had a racking toothache," she 
exclaimed, laughing at the fun of the thing, "and 
you shall be the dentist come to prescribe for me. 
Now, put on an indifierent face, and do not look 
silly, but take these scissors, — my dear spouse will 
not know them from a surgical instrument, — and 
proceed at once to examine my mouth. See, I have 
got pretty good teeth, — there is only one false one, 
but you know every woman has something false, 
especially in her head. I shall put on a very 
lugubrious look, and you must get away as soon as 
you can. I shall soon after persuade my dear 
husband that his coming home has quite driven the 
pain away, and we shall be all right in the snuff of a 
candle." 

Mrs. C. had barely given these directions, when 
a tall, stern-looking man, with the peculiar sea- 
bronze on his face, entered the room. His wife was 
sitting in her chair, with a most deceptive expression 
of pain in her face ; and I was apparently wrapping 
up my instrument of operation. The husband looked 
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surprised ; he turned his eye on me, and then on his 
wife, and said — 

" Why, Bess, what is the matter 1" 

"Oh, Charlie, what a miserable way to meet 
you, when I have been so longing to see you for 
months; but have got, — or rather had, — such a 
raging toothache, or something of the sort, that I 
have been obliged to send for Doctor Mohassan, 
who has just been giving me relief. I hope it will 
soon be better ; but I am glad to see you, and that 
will cure it, I am sure. I don't think you need call 
again. Doctor, I will send for you, if I want you." 

I bowed ; the captain bowed ; and thus ended 
my acquaintance with Mrs. C. 

Since the above examples of the difficulty which 
besets a foreigner in his endeavours to follow the 
customs he only imperfectly understands, I have not 
entertained any very definite idea of leaning on the 
frail support of a lady's love. Our own customs 
suit us best. I prefer paying a round sum at once, 
in the slave markets of Teheran, for my choice, rather 
than pay it in the driblets of jewels, wine, choice dishes, 
hired carriages, opera tickets, ices, and other mis- 
cellaneous items of the temporary favours of the 
ladies of this country, who frequently, after empyting 
the means of half a dozen ambitious young men into 
their jewel cases and their stomachs, resign themselves 
at last — when their beauty begins to show signs of rust, 
or younger buds are bursting into flower, — ^to the arms 
of some old fogy, who is endowed with those easy 
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allurements, which will permit her to indulge her 
fancy for dress, and display —a carriage, perchance, 
or coronet ; at any rate an easy income. But it 
were useless to live in this world without experience. 
The costliness of the article, like that of every other 
commodity, constitutes its value. We never forget 
the wisdom we have well paid for. A poet of this 
country, who knew the sex well, has written : 

In men, we various ruling passions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind : 
Those, only fixed, they first or last obey. 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 

Note. -The blunder adopted in the first part of this narrative, of the foreigner who 
studied the slang dictionary to perfect himself in the amenities of an attendant on a 
lady's heiu*t, is recorded by De Quincy, in one of his Essays, as a fact. He uses it as an 
illustration of a blunder of Coleridge, who, in addressing a lady, in German, and 
intending to compliment her, used a very improper word, which raised a blush, not of 
approval, on the lady's cheek. 
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The quarrel of the Popes and the Emperors of 
Germany gave rise to some of the most characteristic 
events of the middle ages. It was one of the many 
struggles, then going on, between people and princes 
— ^between feudal duties, and free, unfettered impulse. 
Though carried on by popes and emperors, it* was in 
reality, the struggle for principles, which were as 
adverse to popes as to emperors. 

We are often made the instruments of our own 
overthrow. During the feudal ages, power had been 
gradually centering in the little chieftains ; the first 
symptom of the decline of this system, was the 
migration of power from the minor chieftains to the 
great ch'.eftains. It migrated from the manor-house 
to the castle, and from the castle to the palace. In 
the palace it seemed to be lodged in safety : and it 
might have been supposed/ that when kings and 
emperors had so far conquered their nobles, as to 
teach them that their own power depended on the 
power of the king, it would have cost the- struggle 
of many ages to dislodge it from its sanctuary. 
But men are always prophecying, but never fore- 
seeing. They predict the evil to come, but they 
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never provide against it. The chiefs of the 
people little thought that the greatest blow to their 
power and divine right, would come from the chiefs 
of the church ; and the chiefs of the church little 
thought, when they were waging war against the 
emperors of Germany, that they were fostering, and 
indeed developing, that democratic spirit which was 
to pull down the dynasty of Charlemagne, and set up 
the dynasty of vassals and dependents. 

The invitation of the popes to the Germans to 
free them from the Saracens and Huns, produced the 
same results in Italy, as the invitation of Vortigem 
to the Saxons produced in England. These red- 
haired swordsmen made each country their conquest, 
and their settlement. But when the Germans had 
-done their work, the popes would wiUingly have 
blessed them, and dispatched them back to their 
straw-thatched towns beyond the Rhine and the 
• Danube. But the warriors, who had tasted the 
refined and luxurious life of Italy, did not feel 
inclined to return to the privations of Franconia. 
They made a hundred excuses to stay ; and, by that 
right, which governs all theoretic right, the right of 
power, they did stay. The iron crown of Milan 
was thenceforth never wholly wrested from them. 
Germany became more than any other country in 
Europe the natural enemy of the Papacy. The 
jealousy then awakened was never appeased. From 
that period, the struggle for supremacy, between the 
papacy and the empire, was, either silently or 
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openly, maintained ; and the struggle for the right 
of investure was hardly settled, before other 
questions arose, in which the old dispute, under 
different names, and different banners, was main- 
tained. The popes sprang from the people. Their 
vocation was to save numbers, not rank, from 
perdition. Their cardinals, their bishops, their abbots, 
monks, and secular clergy, were recruited from the 
humblest ranks ; and the most servile dependent of 
the refectory might hope to sit in the chair of St. 
Peter, with the triple crown on his head. 

In the ranks of the nobility, hereditary inherit- 
ance was established, and nothing but blood could 
hope for eminence there. It was, therefore, to the 
clergy that the common people looked for the redress 
of grievances, and an appeal from those tyrannous 
laws, which were freely exercised in the petty courts 
that assembled round petty chieftains. The church 
had already claimed her right to protect even guilt 
from justice, for it was only by an unlimited extension 
of her power in such ages, that she could induce a 
proper degree of reverence. Whoever entered her 
sacred precincts was safe ; — the powers, otherwise so 
unlimited and revengeful, were arrested, and the 
culprit was the vassal of a lord, whose sympathies 
bound him closer to his interests, and whom he 
more willingly recognised and obeyed. The church 
and the empire were thus continually the representa- 
tives of opposite interests. The church represented 
the people, — the empire those lofty titles and 
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properties that assembled at Aix or Ingleheim, or 
Frankfort, to do homage for fiefs, and swear fealty 
to the King of the Romans. The Guelphs and 
the Ghibelines were thus the Whig and Tory factions 
of the middle ages; and, while the people, flocked 
around the Pope, the dukes, counts, marquises, 
and barons, ranged themselves under the emperors, 
to put down the rising spirit of liberty, and hold 
back the human deluge, that threatened their feudal 
courts, and feudal* castles, and feudal laws, and 
feudal privileges, services, and domains. 

Such conflicts assumed various aspects. Some- 
times they manifested themselves in personal 
persecution, sometimes as popular insurrections, 
and sometimes in those revolutions in the church, 
which raised the Theatines and Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, to represent the notions and changing 
ideas of the masses. But the most memorable 
of the papal struggles, was that maintained between 
Hildebrand and Henry, emperor of Germany, 
concerning the right of delivering the ring and 
crosier; or, in other words, appointing bishops. 
But the question had no sooner been settled, benefi- 
cially to the church, than another arose. Frederick 
Barbarossa, the descendant of the German princes 
who had so arrogantly infused their Gothic spirit into 
the more refined tribes that swarmed the valleys at 
the foot of the Alps, was desirous of resuming those 
lofty privileges, of which the popes had robbed his 
predecessors. The death of Adrian the Fourth, 
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was the signal for this cherished design, and he 
immediately set about his work. He was anxious 
to secure, for his own tool, the possession of 
the papal chair; but the conclave was too much 
alert for him, and, though not unanimously, 
Roland, bishop of Sienna, obtained the majority of 
votes against Cardinal Octavian, whom Barbarossa 
had favoured. A council at Pavia, called together 
by the emperor, and under his control, sub- 
sequently confirmed the wishes of Frederick, 
by pronouncing Octavian to be pope. But 
Roland, under the name of Alexander the Third, 
was already in possession of the tiara, and he was 
one of those individuals who was not easily subdued. 
He had resources for extremities ; he had to wage a 
conflict of twenty-four years with Barbarossa, during 
which time, three popes in succession were raised by 
the emperor, who, at length, was obliged to submit 
to the popular will ; while the pope, the image of the 
people, planted his foot on the neck of the aspiring 
monarch, saying — Super aspidem et hasiliscum 
arnhuldbis" 

The Venetians looked with jealousy and distrust 
on the power which Germany was reassuming in 
Italy. Barbarossa was their neighbour ; and he was 
too powerfiil a neighbour to be esteemed. Venice, 
indeed, never esteemed any power. The weak she 
tolerated, the powerful she distrusted. In the 
conflict then, between Alexander and Victor 
Barbarossa's pope, she supported the pope of 
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the people, in opposition to the pope of the 
emperor, though the armies of the emperor were 
bristling on every side of her territories ; and 
pouring out of Padua, Vicenza, Ferrara, and 
Verona, proceeded to lay her possessions waste. 

While the forces of Venice were concentrated to 
repel this aggression, Ulric, the Patriarch of Aquelia, 
who inherited a grudge against Venice, of six 
centuries duration, took this opportunity of the 
defencelessness of the Republic, to plunder one of 
its isles and churches at the gate of the city itself. 
He had succeeded to his heart's content, and was 
sailing off with a rich booty, when, suddenly the 
Venetian fleet appeared in sight. The fleet of the 
Republic was soon master of the petty armament of 
the Patriarch, who was taken prisoner, and left to 
the mercy of the state. On this occasion, it was 
more than usually lenient. The Republic had 
discomfitted Frederick, and was in a mood of 
humour; or, perhaps it had policy enough to see 
that contempt is a more effectual weapon of revenge, 
than any of the more ready and violent weapons. 
The Patriarch of Aquelia obtained his release, on 
condition, that every year, on Carnival Thursday, he 
should send to Venice a bull and twelve boar pigs, in 
mockery of himself and his twelve canons. These 
ridiculous tributes and evidences of submission were 
paid almost to our own times, and served as a yearly 
jest on the silly expedition of the Patriarch of 
Aquelia. The people not only gained their laugh, 
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but many of them their dinner ; since the ambassa- 
dors were slaughtered, with mock solenmity, in the 
presence of the Doge, who distributed their carcases 
among the populace ; and no part of the Carnival 
was more heartily enjoyed than this and other merry 
scenes to which it had given rise. Rope dancing, 
balancing, and tumbling, added zest to the other 
amusements ; and, in order to complete the ridicule, 
the Doge and his council proceeded to the great hall 
of the palace, and then, with clubs, demolished a 
quantity of pasteboard fortresses and castles — ^repre- 
sentatives of the stronghold of the lords of Friuli, 
who had espoused the cause of the Patriarch. It 
was seldom that Venice could smile ; and these 
jestings with its enemy, were almost the sole instance 
of a lively action connected with her dark and terrible 
history. 

I had spent the summer, a few years ago, in the 
villages and on the moamtains of Switzerland. The 
wild scenery of these regions of the sublime aad 
beautiful left an indelible impression upon me, and the 
noble austerity of these barricades of nature are 
engraved upon my mind. As winter approached, I 
quitted these cold regions for the milder climate of 
Italy, and fixed on Venice as my residence. In this 
memorable city, my time passed easily enough. Its 
peculiar situation, and singular history,— boih the 
consequence of an original and imaginative nation, — 
attracted my attention. I strove ta decipher, even 
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in its recesses, to what peculiar idiosyncracy of the 
human mind its success, its laws, its customs, and its 
peculiar pride were attributable. It could not be 
reconciled with any of the general motives of man- 
kind, and therefore it required a more than common 
observation and study, even to please oneself with a 
fallacious theory, on so interesting a subject. In the 
pursuit of this investigation, I used to frequent every 
public place, and amusement, and office, that, by 
looking the Venetian steadily in the face in his 
casino, his cathedral, his court of justice, and in his 
holiday amusements, I might possibly detect some 
singularity of manners that served to distinguish 
him from the Milanese, the Roman, or the Neapolitan. 

I was one day present in the court of justice, 
where a trial for niurder had just been concluded. 
The judge was proceeding to pass sentence, when 
the crier of the court pronounced, in a low monoton- 
ous key, that seemed to ring from one end to the 
other of the judicial chamber : " Remember the poor 
MarcoUnir 

The words were impressive, as much from the 
solemnity of the occasion, the slow and measured 
tone in which they were uttered, and the mystery 
which they conveyed to my mind. They seemed to 
possess me; and ^'Remember the poor MarcoUnir 
hung on my lips, and kept coursing through my 
brain all the rest of the day. I inquired of several 
persons, but none could give me any satisfactory 
account of their meaning, till, in crossing the Piazza 
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in the evening, I fell in with an acquaintance I had 
made, and an antiquary. " The very man," thought 
I, as I saw him, " to furnish me with a meaning to 
the mysterious words, which had been ringing in my 
ears ever since I had heard them." 

Taking his arm, in the familiar way in which I 
had already learnt to treat him: Jacobo," I 
exclaimed, " I have antiquarian nut for you to 
crack. Come, let us have an half an hour together, 
on the quay of the ducal palace. It is a brilliant 
evening, and my spirits have need of company." 

" I am right willing," answered Jacobo ; " but 
what is this antiquarian difficulty which you cannot 
unravel. Let me know it, for you have excited my 
curiosity." 

I then detailed my visit to the chamber of 
justice — ^the trial, and the words which the clerk 
had uttered before the judge passed sentence, and 
how they had impressed me, and how I had vainly 
sought, by all means at hand, to make out their 
import without effect, till I had become nervous, 
and had gained a teasing headache. 

" Ah !" returned Jacobo, who had listened to me 
with great attention ; " I think I can more speedily 
cure you of this uneasiness than of any of the com- 
plaints of the flesh. You are most apt for the 
narrative, for do you not hear that tinkling mass-bell, 
whose small, thin voice comes so sweetly over the 
lagoon T 

" I do right well," I returned. 
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'^And do you not also see that purple light 
twinkling down upon the water?' he continued, 
pointing towards a small chapel that was just lit up, 
apparently for service. 

*'Yes," I said, see it." 

" Well, then, that small bell is now summoning a 
thin congregation to a mass for the soul of Marcolini, 
and, in that chapel, at sundown, it is nightly celebra- 
ted. Come on, let us join the three or four old men 
and women, whom we shall there meet in prayer, 
interceeding for the soul of poor Marcolini." 

" No," answered, I, " one mass is like another, 
and though I often think the fewness of a congrega- 
tion increases the solemnity of a service, let me rather 
hear the history, for I am more anxious than ever to 
become acquainted with this tragedy, as it seems to 
be." 

"Well, you shall have it," returned Jacobo; 
" but I will not trust my memory with the narrative, 
since I have written the history for my forthcoming 
work on the legendary antiquities of Venice. You 
shall have it home with you, to amuse your break- 
fast hour to-morrow morning, as you are too nervous,^ 
I find, to be shattered with a tale of horror to-night." 

To this arrangement I assented, as I was rather 
excited, and the following narrative was the manu- 
script put into my hands. 

It was in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 

on the last Thursday before Lent, that Giuseppe 

M 
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Marcolini rose from his bed at the first twinkling of 
the dawn. It was a day he had long anticipated ; 
and his first thought, and his first action, was to open 
his casement, and to look out and see how the day 
promised. 

The stars were yet visible in the sky ; Venus 
twinkling with her bold morning light — bolder than 
the whole of the other stars ; and, towards the east, 
an intermingled flush of yellow, red, and grey, 
promised all that the wish of Marcolini would demand 
of the bright and the beautiful. And Marcolini also 
was bright, and he was beautiful, and young. 

Bless thee, thou glorious sun !" he exclaimed, 
as he stood, half-dressed, gazing at the point where 
the golden luminary was about to appear ; " thou 
knowest that I love thee better than anything — 
except Bianca Novello. Now 1 see thy gleam on 
the gilded fanes that rise out of the domes of St. Mark : 
now it has reached the ball; now it glows like a 
furnace on the rounded dome itself It is now pour- 
ing, like gold, and silver, and precious stones, over 
the marbles of the cathedral, and will be soon in the 
Piazza. Up, Marcolini ! thou art loosing time, and 
throwing away the most precious day thy life of 
nineteen years and seven months has ever brought 
to thee." 

So saying, Marcolini, one of the noblest — ^what 
shall we say, man or boy ? — in Venice, proceeded to 
arrange his toilet with jnore than ordinary care. 

was not of noble blood, but had relatives and 
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friends among that privileged class; and Bianca 
Novello, his dear and affianced girl, was a descendant 
of that name, which had more than once played 
importantly on the theatre of Venetian glory. 

It was with no common care that Giuseppe 
studied every portion of his dress ; for he was scrupu- 
lous in his attire, though he did not carry it to that 
coat-and-breeches mania, which has been called 
dandyism ; but he had, that day, to make an im- 
pression on the hearts of the Venetian damsels, 
and to please and make proud the young heart of 
that one, whom he was now picturing m his mind's 
eye, as he folded the rich silk taffety which he wore 
round his neck, and drew out a hideous mask, repre- 
senting Pan, wi;:h which he intended to mingle in 
some of the fooleries that, before night, would be 
shaking even the walls of the Ducal Palace with 
laughter. 

" Well," said he, as he completed his costume, 
" what shall I do to-day ? First, there is Bianca : 
I must certainly see that she is well ; for it were not 
worth being a carnival without her. Then I must 
hurry off to the boat race, taking a gondola and 
Bianca with me. I must leave that in time to see 
the rope-walker descend from the top of the Cam- 
panile to the balcony of the palace. Then the 
balancing and tumbling. Then the procession 
of the bull and twelve boars, which I must see 
cut in pieces, and delivered over to the hungry 
urchins and idlers without coats and shoes. Then I 
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must see the Doge and council demolish the 
invincible castles of pasteboard. Then I must join 
with Bianca at a masquerade till midnight. And 
then, having seen Bianca safe, I must go quietly to 
bed, and dream over all I have done in the day. 
Bravo ! I wonder how an old man feels. I am sure 
I would not like to be — even myself, if I were ten 
years older than twenty." 

Giuseppe was really a fine-looking fellow. He 
had a clear, sparkling black eye ; his hair, of the 
same colour, descended in long locks ; and his 
countenance, in which good humour played no 
unimportant part, was finely warmed and coloured 
with intelligence. But he had also vanity. And 
what boy of twenty, dressed in silks and fine cloths, 
with a good countenance to attract the soft eyes, that 
are ever roving after that kind of food, would have 
been otherwise ? It is the knowledge of the insta- 
bility of all things — love, hope, passion, affection, 
appetite, and health — that at length removes these 
ideas from the mind. In youth we believe all things ; 
the cloud, whose form is as mutable as a shadow, 
is to-that age, as fixed as a mountain, and as eternal 
as the heavens. The spirits of the boy are all in 
himself, and of himself. As he cannot see behind, 
so he wants not to see before him. He believes all 
things, and he enjoys all things. As Giuseppe 
turned to take another look towards the mirror, the 
predominant passion swelled up. He looked again, 
p,s eagerly as a woman would have done, and 
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exclaimed, as he viewed his well-dressed fonn, " By 
young beard I but this is a fine face of yours, 
Giuseppe, and that head of hair I would stake 
against any one in Venice ; the moustache is young, 
indeed, but I would not barter it for one five years 
its senior, and now you are dressed in holiday 
costume, I don't wonder the girls look so archly as 
you pass, and the old fellows look so envious, and 
that Bianca should be so upbraided by the jealous- 
hearted sex for having entrapped so much of the good 
logic of love. I am well satisfied with you, Giuseppe 
Marcolini I" 

" By Jove, are you I" suddenly exclaimed Andrea 
Albertoni, another Venetian as young as Giuseppe, 
formerly his schoolfellow, now his friend, who had 
entered the room unheard, and had listened to the 
whole of the soliloquy. '*Well, that is as rich a 
piece of flattery as I have lately heard. Let me look 
at this new dress, and this fine face, which gives so 
much satisfaction to their wearer. It is a handsome 
moustache, truly, and I do not wonder you are proud 
of it, and no marvel that Bianca is so well pleased 
with her bargain. Now do not look gloomy, 
Giuseppe, and spoil this happy satisfaction in your- 
self." 

Giuseppe was altogether confounded at being 
detected in so patural a moment. We are all con- 
stituted in mind as resemblingly as in constitution 
and physical features ; but no two persons, leagued 
in the closest friendship, are so solicitous in anything 
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as to conceal from one another the:r natural feelings, 
or, as they are termed, their weaknesses. We 
confide our virtues one to another, our vanities we 
keep to ourselves, or even strive to hide and deface 
them, so that they will not even be ilscognised by 
our own senses. Giuseppe had been used to treat 
Andrea with unlimited confidence. But he now felt 
warm with shame that his friend knew so much of him. 
He visibly blushed with a mixture of confusion, and, 
as he said, ** It was no part of even a friend to steal 
upon him so unawares," Andrea aggravated the 
temper that was swelling in his bosom, by mimicing 
his action before the mirror, and saying, I would 
stake that head of hair against anyone in Venice." 

"Come, come, Andrea," said Giuseppe, *'you 
have done an unmanly action, if I have done a foolish 
one; so let us balance my folly with your disin- 
genuousness, and 1 think the balance, after all, will 
be in my hands." 

Yes," returned Andrea, still mimicing at the 
mirror, " the old men may well be envious, and the 
girls jealous ; I am well satisfied with you, Andrea 
Albertoni." 

"No more of this- jest," Andrea,^said Giuseppe ; 
" no more, as you love me." 

Now, Andrea somewhat valued himself upon 
his cornel'ness ; he was as gay as Giuseppe, had paid 
so many attentions, forujtrly, to Bianca, that it was 
rumoured he intended to be her formal lover, had 
not the lady given the hand of preference to his 
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fiieTid An Vea was, therefore s'-'rht^v mortified at 
Giuseppe's high opinion of himself, as well as at the 
sense of the conquest it had stolen from him ; and, 
though he mocked his friend laughingly, there was 
the bitterness of sincerity In his ridicule. Giuseppe 
felt this; his fine dream of hiis day of pleasure had 
already half evaporated, and he was not disinclined 
to pull his elaborate toilet to pieces, and take to 
moping suUenness. 

" And where do you mean to show that magnifi- 
cent moustache to-day ? Will you not go to the 
boat-race, Giuseppe T 

I know not whether I will," answered Giuseppe. 

"Nay, be not out of humour with yourself, 
when, a few minutes ago, you would not have changed 
yourself for the Doge and all the Grand Council, I 
beUeve !" 

Now, Andrea, do not tempt my temper. They 
tell me it is sullen, and broods long over its 
distraught fancies ; and I would be unwilling to 
be out of humour with you, eavesdropper as you are." 

" Then you mean to be even with me," returned 
Andrea, " by calling me ill names. I suppose you 
have too good an opinion of yourself to have any 
other than a bad opinion of your friends. AJl your 
good opinions are swallowed up on your own 
countenance, and curling hair, and well-cherished 
moustache." 

" I say you are an eavesdropper, Andrea," said 
Giuseppe, warming, his face glowing with scarlet 
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passion ; his lips quivering with bitter feelings ; and 
his brow scowling with the storm that was louring . 
over it." 

The interview might, at this point, have very 
easily grown into a quarrel and a duel. Giuseppe 
was fully prepared for such a result ; since the morti- 
fication he felt was so bitter, that it seemed, for the 
moment, as if the world were hardly big enough to 
contain Andrea and himself Passion is the cause of 
some good and very much evil in the world ; and, 
were it not that it is generally short lived, it would, 
like Saturn, eat its own children. But, as it is, 
it drives through us, like a tempest through the 
atmosphere'; and often clears away accumulations, 
which, in [corrosive privacy, would do permanent 
damage, where the gust of passion only does tempor- 
ary hurt. Still it is very dangerous when two hot- 
headed young fellows get into the same temperature, 
and set-to at a tournament of ill -words and ill- 
insinuations. Giuseppe had reached this dangerous 
point ; but Andrea, who, although as apt as Marcolini 
to fiery fits of passion, perhaps knew he had already 
transgressed the bounds of good feeling, and felt a 
little compunction, and was, therefore, by no means 
inclined to give way to the same intemperate mood 
as Marcolini had done. He had also another check 
on his inclination for a quarrel, — a check, which is 
often so very effective that it submits even insult to 
proceed a long way before it changes to resentment. 

" Now, now, my good fellow," Andrea replied. 
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do not proceed to extremities. We have gone far 
enough, and I am very sorry that you should take a 
joke so ill. If I had been describing you to a 
stranger, I should probably have given the same 
account of you, as you. have given of yourself ; and, 
do you think it is disgraceful to know oneself ; why, 
one of the men of ancient Greece got the name of a 
sage for only insisting on this virtue, which you resent 
as if it had been a vice. I like good looks in man or 
woman, and, when good looks are put upon such a 
companionable nature as Marcolini, the world itself 
becomes more precious to me." 

" But I really was a fool, Andrea," Marcolini 
replied, mollified at once by the concession of his^ 
friend ; and do you know there is no sting drives so 
deeply into our vanity as the sting of truth. It is 
very hard to feel you are silly in the estimation of 
other people, because you fear they will not keep the 
news so secretly as you keep it yourself" 

" You are right, my boy, and I am wrong, so 
let us change the subject. Look here," said Andrea, 
drawing out an empty purse, and shaking it before 
his jfriend, *^ can you lend me a dozen pistoles ; for, 
see, here is the best day of the carnival come, and I 
have not a florin in my pocket to celebrate it ; and 
that old usurer, Rinaldi, stoutly refiises to advance 
me another paul : nay, more, — taking advantage of 
my empty circumstances^ he tells me that my 
property will hardly pay its debts." 

Nonsense, Andrea," returned Giuseppe, now 
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vastly moderated in his passion ; " that is a tale got 
up for the occasion. Rinaldi never can act so much 
the scoundrel to you." 

" Now, look here, Giuseppe ; as certainly as I 
hold the hand of a fellow with a heart, I shall, some 
day or other, do some mischief to that fellow without 
a heart. He is a robber, a usurious villain, a 
scoundrel ; and to drive five inches of dagger into 
his bosom, would be to drive as much vice out of the 
world, as sixty years of fraud and deceit can accumu- 
late." 

As Andrea said, — or rather whispered, — this 
from the bottom of his throat, a bitter smile over- 
spread his countenance; he pressed the hand of 
Marcolini, as if he would have squeezed it in a vice ; 
and the colour fled his cheeks, giving his eye, that 
glowed like a flash of lightning, an unearthly glitter. 

Marcolini started, and said : " What ! is it 
Andrea Albertoni speaks of murder 1" 

"Nay, not of murder, but of the good that 
murder might do for society. I am a scapegrace, 
— a fool, — a spendrift ! I have run through 
all the vices of my age. 1 have been led by 
everything that attracts, and everything that 
demoralises ; and who started me off on this road of 
ruin, but the usurer, Rinaldi ? He flattered me, 
advanced me money, coaxed me into company, and 
made the road easy and slippery that led me towards 
destruction ; and 1 curse him for it, whenever I think 
on him, and this morning more heartily than ever, 
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since he has refused to advance me another piastre, 
because he thinks I have well nigh drained my bags. 
So lend me a dozen pistoles, Marcolini, for 1 must 
have money to-day." 

Well, Andrea, here are twenty," said Marcolini, 
handing him so many gold pieces. " I could not 
love you better if you were ever so steady, and ran 
the way that the world chooses to call virtuous ; but 
do not speak so passionately against Rinaldi again, 
for were you to rush into one of those headlong 
passions, in his presence, I know not what you 
would do." 

" Stab him 1" said Andrea. 

" Hush 1 I hate to hear you talk thus, for you 
mean it not ; you are no assassin, no enemy of any 
man, but you are confoundedly headstrong, and 
would do a deed one moment tha^i you would mourn 
for all your life afterwards." 

"Well done, my good moralist," returned 
Andrea, but I shall never be at my ease, nor shake 
your hand with the full warmth of my heart, till I 
have this burden of twenty pistoles off it ; so old 
Rinaldi must" yield either his soul, or his body, — ^his 
soul being a compound of bonds, pistoles, title-d^eds, 
and money bags ; but come, let us away. The day is 
getting over its first quarter, and this the prime day 
of the carnival ; and I, with twenty pistoles to 
celebrate it, am talking with you of an old oyster- 
eyed rascal, when I should be gossipping with eyes 
as brilliant as sparks of fire, and souls as warm as 
the nest of the turtle-dove." 
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The history of Andrea Albertoni may partially 
be gathered jfrom the above conversation. He had 
been left an orphan, with considerable property, and 
Rinaldi, the usurer, was his guardian. Rinaldi had 
used his advantages over the property of Andrea, 
with freedom, and, by indulging his ward in his 
disposition to dissipation, had marketed prosperously 
on his trust, which was now, in a great measure, his 
own. Andrea had cast himself loose among all the 
attractions of Venice, with a pocket which the policy 
of Rinaldi supplied unlimitedly, and with a taste and 
disposition to prodigality that allowed none of the 
impediments of expense to interfere with the most 
extravagant of pleasures. What think boys of 
sixteen or seventeen, — Italian boys, who are riper 
and more alive than the colder bloods of our colder 
clime, — what think they, at this period of existence, 
of providing against days of necessity and age? 
Life then runs through every limb and every vein of 
the body ; it does not stagnate in a few central places, 
but courses from head to foot in torrents of excitement 
and joy. Its fault is eagerness, and its need is, check 
not encouragement, even where nature has imposed 
labour as the salt of pleasure, and impeded 
indulgence with confined means. But, on the con- 
trary, when the dispositions of the young are flattered, 
when their commands are obeyed, and all the attractive 
andbeautifulpartsof society welcome and indulge them 
the most vicious habits are almost sure to follow. Days 
become charged with the life of months. The tide of 
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pleasure tears down the walls that confine it ; its chan- 
nel becomes weaker at every irruption, and at last it 
drowns what it was meant to drain and fertilize. 
Thus had Andrea Albertoni been treated, thus had 
he been allowed to overlive his life, thus had he 
been cast away by the avaricious disposition of a 
miser. And now, when his wasting fortunes began 
to check the liberality of his guardian, his eyes 
began to open ; he began to see what he had done to 
undo himself, with what a heartless and monstrous 
cruelty, he had been allowed to waste his substance 
of goods, of health, of soul, and of mind. But it is 
to be feared he saw too late, his eyes were partially 
opened, but the evil had seized him with too close a 
gripe to be shaken off by any efforts he had strength 
to make. The ruinous education of the casino, the 
gamingtable, and places of more obscure resort, had 
sapped all those fine qualities which, properly 
trained, might have become fruitful. They had 
grown wild, but still showed traces of what nature had 
intended them to be. Andrea's temper, which had 
received no control, occasionally burst into terrific 
explosions, and his whole frame shook with the con- 
vulsion, as if a moral earthquake were tearing his 
body to pieces. His eyes glared and paled with 
alternate passions, and there seemed a struggle within 
him to determine whether it were better that him- 
self or his victim were the sacrifice. But these 
electric shocks were brief, and they often died into 
the mo9t soft and girlish weakness, as if nature had 
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flashed to the extremes of her moral scale, and he 
would then be as generous to the object of his 
passion as he had before been jfrightfiil. He would 
give with unbounded liberality, and almost weep 
that he had done amiss. It was this struggle, 
between the effect of his better disposition and his 
education, that made him rush into folly; even while 
he blamed himself for it, and while his tongue 
upbraided his habits and his tutors, he gave those 
habits and tutors unlimited sway over him, and 
provided for their indulgence with all his means. It 
was the first time he had, however, been so checked, 
as to be obliged to borrow money of Marcolini, and 
the fact of having done so, only showed the mastery 
pleasure had attained over him, since an obligation 
was the bitterest draught he could swallow. But 
let us proceed. . 

It was nearly noon. Venice had been all the 
morning on the water, witnessing the boat races, 
which formed one of the particular attractions of the 
day. But these were now over, and the gondolas 
came pouring from all parts, to land their burdens in 
the piazza, where the next comedy of the day was to 
be performed. 

The history of this celebrated portion of Venice 
would be almost the history of the Republic itself. 
Here Venetian art and Venetian glory were exhibited 
in a hundred varieties ; and the traveller, on no stage 
of the world, could see such tragedies and farces 
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played, as on this small theatre of life. It forms 
two parallelograms, united at right angles. The sides 
of the larger are occupied with buildings, on which 
luxury, art, and magnificence, have heaped their 
rich but wanton tastes, and we are alternately 
reminded of the Mahometan, the Goth, the Pagan, 
and the Christian, in the domes that swell out of 
St. Mark's and the heavy arcades that hold, on 
shoulders of marble, the saracenic walls of the Ducal 
palace, the elegant monotony of the Procurature, 
where one Greek style climbs on the back of another, 
and the rich mingling of arcades, balustrades, and 
cornices, in the library of Sansovina. St. . Mark's 
cathedral, of gorgeous richness, whose walls are built 
of party coloured marbles, and studded with gilded 
mosaics, forms the eastern extremity of the square. 
It has five entrances, guarded by five hundred 
columns of marble and porphyry. The bronze horses, 
by Lysippus, which have been connected with Nero, 
Trajan, and Constantino, stand over its grand 
entrance ; and, in front, rise the three poles, 
where, on festivals, the standards of the subject 
states of the Republic were erected, — Crete, Cyprus, 
and the Morea. Out of this great rendezvous rises, 
also, the Campanile, to the height of three hundred 
and ninety feet. Under the noble buildings, which 
form the other sides of the square, were the coffee- 
houses, gaming-houses, shops of jewellery and glass, 
the banks, and theatres. Into this area Venice 
crowded all her excitements. By day and by night 
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a continual change was here displayed. Sometimes 
business predominated, sometimes pleasure, some- 
times the splendour of ostentatious power, sometimes 
outrageous mirth and folly, and sometimes the 
shuddering solemnities, that made the judge almost 
tremble before the thief, and the Doge before the 
senator. Here the merchants, in their long flowing 
garments, assembled to discuss the commercial 
prospects of the world, — shaking their heads, and 
laughing at the Portugese sailing to India by the 
stormy Cape, and exulting in their long and tedious 
process of the caravan and caraval. Mingled with 
them might be seen the Jew, clothed in his sombre 
^ gaberdine, with long beard, and angular features, 
discussing the value of a bill of exchange, or extort- 
ing another pistole on his loan. Beside him might 
be seen the glittering Greek, — indolent, and glowing 
with contrasted colours ; while, over all, the toga of 
Pericles seemed to contend with the flowing mantle 
of the Albanian robber. The Turk, reclining under 
the arcade, with his Cherbourg and turban, more 
livingly recalled the spirit of the east, which was 
hardly contrasted by the Alexandrian merchant, and 
the swarthy Moor. 

As the stream of business passed over, that of 
pleasure succeeded. At night, the same scene, 
which in the morning had buzzed with news and 
bargains, the harvest of the spice forests, and the 
value of dye-woods, was all in a hum at night with 
the throng, that, under the illumination of the shops 
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and caf^s, prolonged their enjoyments till the break 
of day. There the artizan and the noble, each 
masked, and, therefore, each equal, might be seen 
together in their most reckless mood. In one comer, 
itinerant musicians would be entertaining a party 
with pensive airs ; in another, Pulcinello would be 
making old and young grin with his broadest 
humour; and, in another, a group would be gathered 
round the story teller, who, with starting eyes, and 
energetic gestures, would be detailing some tragedy 
of the violent passions, with an energy that held his 
audience in awe. The next day, perhaps, the whole 
space would be converted into a market for all that 
one man casts away, and another covets. The half- 
worn robe of the senator and the noble, would be 
exposed to the peasant at peasant's price ; and rags, 
refuse, and bits and scraps from every comer of the 
city, formed a market where the most needy could 
get something for the mean copper change which 
constituted his whole wealth. This would be 
succeeded by a laughing holiday. The juggler at 
his witchcraft, the mountebank at his human 
pyramid ; the clashing music that stunned the ears 
with its harmony, reeling from all quarters of the 
square, would startle the poor prisoner, who, under 
the lead roofe of the Ducal palace, was lying in a 
pestilent atmosphere that hardly allowed him to 
breathe. Suddenly this merriment would pass away. 
The instruments of death would be as quickly raised. 
The bound and muffled victim, whom nobody could 
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recognise, whose crime nobody knew, would be lead 
forth to the foot of the red columns. Within an 
enclosed space, guarded by halbidiers, the block, and 
the axe, and the priest were visible ; the executioner 
would do his work, the enclosure and its grim 
apparatus would swiftly disappear, the crowd would 
dissolve from around, and all would subside again to 
the accustomed throng and gaiety. Such was Venice, 
suph was the Piazza di San Marco, where we shall 
now beg to conduct the reader. 

We have said the square was filling with crowds 
from the canals, from the Lagoon, and from the 
narrow alleys which form the only thorougfares for 
foot passengers between one part of the city and the 
other. But it would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the sort of assemblage to which every 
minute added its hundreds. In England it would be 
easy enough to show that it was the dirt, the 
destitution, and the lawlessness of the city, sparingly 
intermixed with the well-dressed, and well-behaved. 
In Venice, the mob was far different. It was 
composed of every class of persons ; the highest as 
well as the lowest formed its adequate part ; but, 
while the lower classes exhibited their natural state 
by their tattered garments, and dirt, and poverty, 
the better classes concealed their rank and persons 
behind a variety of masks. The most fantastic finery 
of farce and pantomime was mingled with the bare 
legs and bare feet of the beggar ; the red woollen 
shirt of the peasant, and the velvets and silks that 
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ornamented the shoulders of the dowager and the 
young beauty. One would suddenly appear, in all 
the frightful mockery of a skeleton ; the eyeless 
sockets, the chapfallen mouth, and the long bones, 
stretching over the limbs, formed a horrible picture 
in such a scene of mirth and liveliness. Another, 
by his side, would skip in all the motley of 
pantaloon. Then the sober judge, with his long 
flowing wig ; the quack doctor, running over a 
catalogue of all the diseases liable to human nature ; 
punch on stilts ; every country, and every profession, 
seemed to have contributed its costumes and its 
characters to swell the carnival of Venice. 

The ceremony, which this motley mixture of high 
and low, were, on this occasion, assembled to witness, 
was that ludicrous homage which the Patriarch of 
Aquelia was compelled yearly to send to Venice, 
whose origin we have detailed. But, while this 
procession tarried, the crowd were at no loss for 
amusement. Every house-top, every balcony, every 
" pendant roof and coigne of vantage" was crowded 
with an ardent population, whom, whatever cares 
might otherwise oppress, had resolved to sip merrily 
at the cup of enjoyment for this day at least. Those 
in the upper portions of the square, showered the 
mob with all kinds of innocent missiles ; sometimes 
a discharge of grape-shot, in the shape of sugar- 
plums would send the shoeless urchin to the ground; 
then balls, in the shape of eggs filled with sweet 
water, came splashing in the throng of the square, 
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raising a merry laugh that was hardly subsided, till 
a whirlwind of 'flower dusted the motley group, as if 
it were suddenly covered with a fall of snow. Inter- 
mixed with these were the repartees of the jesting 
vagabonds, who could aflfbrd nothing but their jokes 
to throw at other people, and these they kept play- 
ing with as incessant an energy as those, who had 
other revenues, kept showering their sugar-plums 
and sweet eggs in the faces of the crowd. 

" By my purse," said a ragged, black-eyed boy, 
who had climbed one of the pillars of the archway of 
the cathedral, and now sat, like a bird in a cage, 
perched between the four columns that, with most 
unwieldy taste, lift the extremities of the screen fifty 
feet into the atmosphere; "by my purse, but St. 
Mark has gathered a noble lot of ragamufl&ns. It 
gives me heart to see that my clan is so abundant." 

" I would like to see the purse you speak of," 
answered a beggarly-looking young dog, whose red 
woollen cap covered a brow of gipsy darkness, which 
both dirt and complexion had contributed to over- 
shadow. "Methinks your purse is in everybody's 
pocket but your own, and we honest fellows feel 
twice as safe while you are there in a cage of your 
own making, looking at the good pockets you cannot 
reach." 

Never mind," answered the rapscallion, placed 
on high ; " I have no fear that my trade should be 
lost, while your rags are too cold to keep your hands 
warm. They will be dipping into every pouch, — but 
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I would the Patriarch of Aquelia would come, I feel 
the hunger of a supper of sea-spiders, and a breakfast 
of half a sol's worth of flour. I could eat a fair 
morsel from the ribs of the Patriarch." 

" What think you of such a dainty dish for so 
aspiring a villain ? He must not only get over our 
heads, but must be served with the first meat of the 
day ; he would eat the Patriarch, you hear ; for my 
part, I would be content with one of the canons." 

" Methinks thou wilt have to be content with a 
little whip-cord," interposed a surly old almsman, 
who had been leaning against the pillar, to the top of 
which the young black-eyed mendicant had swarmed. 
That elevated individual had amused the tedium of 
his situation by pelting the form below with a 
variety of stones and nut shells, which his victim 
mistook for the assault of the vagabond beside him. 

And I can tell thee, it shall make thee grunt like the 
canon, and bellow like the Patriarch, if I catch thee 
sending pebbles down my throat again." . 

" By my good mother, but I took that mouth of 
yours for a pit, and I was sending a stone down it to 
try how deep it was." 

At this, the old almsman aimed a blow at the 
urchin, who, by dodging at the proper moment, not 
only escaped its vengeance, but gave it free passage 
to the shoulders of an individual, who was mooring 
next to him, and who, aroused by the suddeness and 
the weight of the blow, turned fiercely on the assailant. 
The two boys set up a howling laugh at the dilemma 
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of the almsman, and, he overhead, addressed the 
person, on whose back the blow had fallen, with a 
serious face and mock sentimental air : — 

" Now that's worth as much law as half a sequin 
would buy, to assault a gentleman as if he were a 
beggar, with a stick that has no varnish on it, but is 
as rough as it grew, and was meant to drive bullocks 
to a fair, rather than tickle the shoulders of fashion- 
able highnesses." 

" Here, old fellow, lend me your stick," said 
Andrea Albertoni, for it was he who had received 
the blow, and let me try its strength on the sides 
of these young disciples of mischief." 

"Nay," said the young beggar in the crowd, 
" you will not hit me ; did not I win a paul of you at 
basset last week, which you owe me still ?" 

Albertoni was more enraged now than before, 
and was about to lay the stick soundly on the 
shoulders of the boy, when a hand, as swift as light- 
ning, whisked the weapon from Andrea, and threw it 
up to the vagabond, who was perched, as we have 
* said, among the columns of St. Mark's. The rogue 
adroitly caught the weapon, and, at the same instant, 
a bag of flour, scattered from the neighbouring 
balcony, came blinding the eyes and filling the 
mouths of the group. 

" Let us be thankful for that, at any rate," said 
\ the rascal who had escaped the cudgel, " there are two 

advantages in that handful of meal. It has saved 
my back of much smarting, and filled my mouth with 
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half a dinner. But, Albertoni, remember the paul 
you owe me, I won it fairly enough." 

Why, you ragged villain, mean you to say that 
I ever threw the dice to you. I will cudgel you with 
my fists if you be not ofi^, or hurl you after your 
companion yonder, in the columns of St. Mark's. 
If I were to throw dice with thee, I might go to the 
evil one for my winnings." 

" Nay, it would not matter where you went for 
them, since you would never get them of me. But 
lo, I smell pork ; lo I can hear the grunt of the fat 
canons of Aquelia ; see you not the reverend Patriarch 
there ; Hugo, see you not the lean kine coming ?" 

" Why no ; — ^yes, I see the pikes of the halber- 
diers, and the caps of the Bombardieri ; — ^they are 
coming, they are coming, but the drums and trumpets 
will not let one hear the soft squeak of the pork that 
is to make one a supper fit for a Doge, — may the good 
church of Aquelia stand so long as I have an appetite 
to eat bacon ; or, on occasion, a modicum of lean 
beef." 

There was now a universal stir and bustle in the 
square, every one was lifting his head higher than 
his neighbour to oljtain a peep at this singular 
procession of the bull and twelve pigs. The vast 
crowd kept swaying backward and forward with the 
pressure of the thousands that were gathered 
on every side. The ringing of the cymbals, 
the rolling of the drums, and the shrill melody of brass 
instruments, were* mixed with the unruly squeak. 
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and other expressions of uneasiness, which issued 
from the delicate lovers of dirt and mire, which 
formed so material a part of the procession. It was 
only by the strictest attention in their guards, that 
this portion of the assemblage could be kept in 
orderly movement. They dodged, and stood still, 
and looked archly round, or grunted and moved a few 
unwilling steps forward, then started at once in an 
opposite direction, which all the sticks, shouts, and 
opposition of the crowd were hardly able to arrest, till, 
one of them being caught by the ear or tail, he was 
turned into the right road, amidst the most unmusical 
and general squeal. At length the procession reached 
the point where the Doge and senators were seated, 
and the final ceremony commenced. The bull was 
first led forward; and while the animal, half wild 
with his strange situation in the midst of such a mass 
of human beings, strove to free himself from the 
cords which tied him, the multitude around rolled, 
like great waves, from side to side, as the fury of the 
animal seemed to threaten his release among them. 

In the meantime- the greatest hilarity prevailed. 
The Doge sat in an elevated chair that was 
placed under the centre arch of the Procuratorie. 
His face was expressive of the solemn authority of 
his situation. He was clothed in the embroidered 
mantle of his dignity made of rich purple velvet, 
studded with flowers of gold, and fringed with a costly 
border of ermine. The senators, who surrounded him, 
were dressed in cloth gowns, with large open sleeves, 
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trimmed with fur, and with head dresses of the same 
material, drawn to a point, and nearly half a yard 
long, whose extremity fell down on the shoulder. 
The air of studied dignity and state, which this group 
displayed, formed a striking contrast with the eager 
life and madness below. It was a singular sight to 
see the proud aristocracy of Venice .associated with 
any scene, either of mirth or liveliness ; and it seemed 
doubly incongruous that those solemn faces, which 
were wont to secret conclave, and to meet in judgment 
on deeds that were neither written nor talked about, 
should now leave their chamber, hung with black, 
to join with the sports of harlequin and puncinello, 
and sit to review a procession of pigs. 

The bull, — the precedent ambassador, — ^was now 
brought to the part of the square fronting the Doge. 
The beast was strong and unruly, and, as he dashed 
his head, over which a strong rope had been flung, 
that was held by about thirty of the strongest and 
roughest of the crowd, it often seemed that he would 
break from his bonds and be the victor, not the sport 
of the throng. At length, however, he was compelled 
to take, his stand in front of the Piazza, and, 
while one band held his head stretched at foil length, 
another party attached themselves to his tail, and, at 
one stroke with a sword three or four inches in 
breadth, a butcher severed the head from the body. 
The carcase fell like lead on the pavement, while the 
blood, streaming from the separated members, 
flooded the square, and the whole crowd raised a 
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tremendous shout, as a signal that it was thus that 
Venice triumphed over her enemies. The carcase 
was now hastily cut up and distributed to the people. 
The pigs were, one after another, served in the same 
way, till the Piazza seemed a vast slaughter house. 
Every hungry wretch was now on the alert for a 
morsel of the .carcase. Our friends, Hugo, and 
Giocco, were among the foremost, the first crying to 
the distributors — " I know not the taste of the meat; 
— I have never tasted flesh since you gave me the 
pig's ears and half a tail, on Carnival Thursday, a 
year ago," — ^while Giocco joined him, crying, You 
gave me the tough of the bull's neck last year ; — I 
could not have chewed it, though my teeth had been 
millstones, and my jaws the sails that drive them, so 
give me the middle of the rib." 

" Thou hast got it on the ribs," cried the alms- 
man, whom the two beggars had made sport of under 
the porches of St. Mark's, at the same time he planted 
a blow, first on the chest of Hugo, and then on the 
ribs of Giocco, while he pushed them aside, and made 
his way to the front ranks, to be ready for the next 
distribution. 

"That's an offence against the state," cried 
Giocco, "to take a man's meat out of his mouth, and 
his breath out of his body ; it's starving a man first 
and killing him afterwards." 

Nay, give not that fellow meat, he is a mask, 
and has put on beggar's clothes to cheat beggars of 
their due," cried Hugo, as he made a push forward, 
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and, snatching at the almsman's mask, pulled it from 
his face, and showed the features of Rinaldi, the 
usurer. Now Rinaidi was known to be rich and 
covetous, and when the ragged Hugo saw who he 
had disclosed, he set up a hallo, that turned every 
eye towards the object of his assault. Rinaidi had 
clothed himself in the garments of the needful to 
obtain a joint of meat from the mouths that were 
hungering for it ; and, with shame and precipitation, 
he attempted to escape from the place, where he had 
been so unwittingly discovered. But the beggar-boys 
resolved that he should not escape so easily. They 
kept clo3e to him, and with jests, and ridicule, made 
him the common scoff of that part of the Piazza. 

"Nay, give Rinaidi meat, he is worth fifty 
thousand gold pieces, indeed ; but he will want all his 
money to buy his soul out of purgatory," cried Hugo. 

"Has nobody got a spare conscience that he 
could lend the usurer for five minutes, that he might 
see how many of his fifty thousand have been got by 
lying, slandering, and stealing," was the retort of 
Giocco. 

" Rinaidi, if thou hadst a gold piece for every 
time thou hadst told the truth and done honestly, my 
* rags would cover thy back, and my purse would be 
thy bank, and thou wouldst taste thy best joint of 
the swine, if the poorest body had the first choice," 
was now the banter of Hugo. 

" Get off with you, beggars ! do you take me for one 
of you T at length escaped from the lips of Rinaidi. 
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" We would not have you, if you had no more 
money nor goods than you have given away in 
charity," answered Giocco, "nature made you a 
thief, but she made you a coward also, so you dare 
not lay hands boldly on your neighbours' goods, as a 
valiant rascal would do, but you slink under the 
covers of bonds and bills. If beggars were like you, 
there would soon be none to hold the noble pro- 
fession, and rags would become as cheap as the 
conscience of a usurer." 

"Rinaldi," whispered a mask, in a deep, low 
tone, " come from these beggars, they will strip thee." 

" Nay, you do us foul wi'ong," said Hugo, who 
had overheard the words of the mask, " I know you 
for an honest fellow, master Andrea, though you 
would have laid the cudgel of that old rogue on my 
back; but think not we would strip Rinaldi; we 
would as soon strip a body that had died of the 
plague. If a beggar were a thief, it is ten to one 
that he had need to be beggar, since to thieve in this 
world is to be worth fifty thousand gold pieces." 

By this time,, Andrea had withdrawn Binaldi 
from the crowd. "Now," he whispered to the 
usurer, " if thou art my friend, or, even, if thou art 
my foe, give me a hundred pistoles. My honour, 
my credit in Venice depends upon it. They are 
already spent. I have lost them at basset with 
Pietro Thiepolo, and, if you lend me not, I am 
blackened in name for ever." 

" What hast thou for security?" asked Rinaldi. 
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"My honour/' returned Andrea, '*or, if that 
will not do, Giuseppe Marcolini shall be bound with 
me, or I have yet my land in the Isle of Malamocco, 
— five hundred acres, yielding com and wood." 

" Thy honour is no surety for a prudent sum," 
said B/inaldi musingly, "and as for Giuseppe 
Marcolini, he is like thee, a young man who is 
more eager to spend money than to labour for it ; 
and for thy land in Malamocco, it is barren, and is 
already pledged dearly for the sum of six hundred 
pistoles," 

"Thou liest, Rinaldi, my land is unpledged, 
and is good for twenty times six hundred pistoles," 
cried Andrea. 

"I say I have thy bond for it," continued 
B/inaldi, " and, morever, it ordains that, in default of 
seven hundred pistoles, paid in two years, the lands 
fall to my hands without let or hindrance ; and the 
date is two years, one month, and five days gone." 

" You trifle, JRinaldi, you trifle to deprive me of 
my lands. You know you have no bond for my land 
ill Malamocco ; but hand me the hundred pistoles, 
and let me begone." 

" I tell thee I will upon suflBicient bond, but thy 
goods, thy land, thy honour are all gone." 

" I have lands and honour yet ; I have never 
consigned an acre of Malamocco to thee ; so, if thou 
liast my bond, it is a forged deed » 

" I say I have thy bond," persisted Rinaldi. 

" Then I say thou hast forged the deed, so be 
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careful, old man, for I will see to it; but I wiU give thee 
tiU midnight ; I am bound on my honour to pay the 
hundred pistoles before to-morrow, and, at night, I 
will call on thee for them, so do not think to prevent 
me ; they are the last I shall ask of thee ; I have 
sworn, from this day, neither to borrow of usurers, 
nor spend, in destructive company, my health, and 
youth, and property, — so one loan more, and I am 
done." 

" Bring thy bond with thee, and my purse is 
thine," said Rinaldi, as Andrea parted from him, 
and they made their way through the crowd in 
opposite directions. 

Now the artful villain, Rinaldi, had indeed 
forged the deed; by which he held the lands of 
Andrea in Malamocco, and, assuming the doubt 
which the frequent inebriety of Andrea would throw 
upon his transactions, he hoped to dupe the young 
spendthrift out of his estate. Andrea had frequently 
obtained money of the usurer when his senses were 
muddled with wine, and he had signed to deeds 
which he had never seemed to overlook, and for 
whose stipulations lie had no care. But Rinaldi 
had begun to perceive a dawning sense of injury in 
the conduct of Andrea, and he feared that the most 
villainous of his transactions, the conveyance of 
Andrea's Malamocco estate, would, unless carefully 
cloaked, be discovered. The present occasion was 
the first in which he had professed to Andrea that he 
held the bond for it, and the confident manner with 
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which Andrea denied having parted with it, told 
the usurer that he must either tear his forged deed 
to pieces, or, by deeper guilt, secure the acquisition 
he longed for. Now the idea of possession — ^for it is 
but an idea in most cases — is so fascinating, that, 
when once gained, it is only mth reluctance that we 
part with it. The idea of possession is closely 
attached to life itself. We erroneously believe that 
that which will secure the services of mankind 
increases the stability of our connection with life. 
But, in a miser, this notion is immensely increased. 
Those ideas which, in other men, are spent 
on pleasure, friendship, the thirst for knowledge, 
and curiosity after the movements of the world, are, 
in a miserly bosom, all absorbed in one morbid 
feeling — the love of accumulation. But, even with 
such a singleness of impulse, the means adopted in 
pursuit of gain, may be confined to those acknow- 
ledged means, which are called lawful ; but, in other 
circumstances, where this spirit fastens itself upon a 
mind naturally bad, the success of legitimate courses 
increases the appetite ; and honesty being slower than 
appetite, the desire to possess breaks the bounds of 
law, and becomes the most detestable of crimes. 

Now Rinaldi was one of the last description of 
usurers. He had no ideas beyond those of 
money lending, and all whose present needs were 
illuminated with the prospect of some future affluence, 
might receive help from Rinaldi, the usurer taking 
care to help himself with incredible craft Indeed, 
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it was to the young, whose expensive tastes outran 
the present dimensions of their purses, that the 
usurer chiefly addressed himself. The inconsiderate 
passions of the young, which will heap the future on 
the altar of the present, and bum all in an enormous 
sacrifice to the passing hour, were well adapted to 
the greedy principles that ruled Rinaldi. Their 
heat and eagerness was the measure of his demands, 
which were nicely regulated to the spur of the 
occasion; but no one had contributed so much to his 
gains as Andrea Albertoni. The idea, therefore, 
that Andrea had renounced his wild life, and was 
becoming wise before he had become quite destitute, 
was somewhat agonizing to Rinaldi, and he had 
already been for some time devising methods to 
obtain the last and beat possession of Andrea before 
reformation had made usury useless to the young 
spendthrift. 

But how was this to be accomplished. The 
tide was about to ebb, and required some sudden 
artifice in order to make it still urge its burden 
onward. Could he make experience ignorant ? No. 
Could he make the bitter effects of dissolute conduct 
appear sweet and pleasing still? He might do so, 
but it was doubtful. Could he, by blandishments, 
which the malice of age knows so well how to use 
upon the -young, contrive to draw Andrea into a 
snare, and make him his own destroyer? This 
might also be done; but it required time and art. 
Its issue, too, was doubtful, and the case was urgent. 
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for the rake vowed repentance with the bitter 
sincerity of one who had felt the whip and punish- 
naent of his errors. Butthere was one way by which all 
might be secured. Were Andrea suddenly removed 
the deed Rinaldi had forged would be undisputed — a 
scapegrace was merely gone, who had died in a 
drunken fray, or by the jealousy of a youngling as 
profligate and fiery as himself; or, perhaps, it might 
be construed into the work of his own hand, wrought 
to desperation against its own body. The idea had 
before passed through the mind of the usurer, but he 
almost trembled at it, till the conduct of Andrea 
showed him that he had no time to spare in delibera- 
tion. 

But Rinaldi was no murderer. He wished the 
deed done, but he shrunk from the doing — ^he had the 
valor to imagine what he had not the valor to execute. 
Some are moral from religious sentiment, some from 
philosophy, some from weakness, and some from 
cowardice. Had Rinaldi been moral, he would have 
been classified with the last named section ; and all 
that gave him even the appearance of any virtue 
was the want of suflBicient spirit to be daring. But 
cowardice is fruitful of expedients. If he could not 
act he could bribe, and he resolved to hazard fifty 
pistoles in order to get the value of six or seven 
thousand. 

We have seen how he had mingled with the 

beggars, disguised in one of their habits, in order to 

obtain the dole which they received on Carnival 

o 
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Thursday. His eagerness on that occasion had been 
the cause of his detection, and he was only saved 
from more personal insults than he had received, by 
the interference of the very person whose ruin he 
was secretly plotting. The anxiety to renaove all 
evidence against his forged papers was become his 
only idea, and he moved forward, in angry thought 
with himself, towards the Ducal Palace. A sudden 
thought struck him. He returned, and as he again 
entered the Piazza, he found that the ceremony of 
killing and dividing the tribute of Aquelia had been 
performed, and that the expectant multitude were 
now pressing forward to another scene of mummery. 
A rope had been fixed to the summit of the Campanile, 
and from that height, which is three hundred and 
forty feet from the ground, a needy wretch was to 
descend, in order to give to the assembled crowd the 
delight of thinking he would probably miss his hold, 
and fall down on the pavement at their feet. The 
usurer was arrested by the dense mass of human 
beings which, now pressing towards the vicinity of 
the Campanile, were urged rather by some general 
impulse than by any individual exertion. He who 
enjoyed a few inches of greater height than the 
generality, and had cast his eyes over the crowd, 
would have seen nothing but masks, and faces, with 
such a variety of aspect, that he might have believed 
he was gazing on all the races of the earth ; and, as 
the great strain of curiosity inspired those behind to 
press towards the front ranks, they produced such a 
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continual roll and rush, that the movement resembled 
the swell of the ocean. 

Rinaldi planted himself behind one of the pillars 
of St. Mark's, and awaited till the force of the crowd 
should be somewhat spent. Absorbed in a diabolical 
plot, he saw little of the exciting scene that was 
passing around him. His eyes were moodily cast 
downwards, and, when he lifted them, they betrayed 
a cold, abstracted gloom, in which a ray of excite- 
ment, like a lamp in a fog, seemed to show darkness 
rather than light. 

In the meantime, the voltigeur was preparing 
to descend from his dangerous position. The rope 
was fastened to the balconies of the Campanile and 
Ducal Palace, which was more than the breadth of 
the Piazza, and thus the voltigeur would have to 
descend over the heads of the crowd, who were 
eager to excite themselves with his danger. Now 
came the moment of peril. The billowy movement 
was stilled, and the eyes of every person seemed 
fixed on the doubtful step of the frail being, whose 
least fault must now be expiated by a sudden and 
inevitable death. The slanting position of the rope 
made the step more difficult to fix, and the balance 
was less easily maintained. The idea of a liuman being 
thus walking down a footway no broader than his 
finger, inclined so that every muscle must be wrought 
to almost unbearable tension, in order to maintain 
the body in such a balanced state as should save it 
from obeying the law of gravity rather than the law 
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of self-will, seemed so likely to fail, that all 
were hushed, as we have said, with profound expecta- 
tion of a catastrophe. Clothed in a light dress, that 
fitted tight to the skin, and with shoes of a soft 
material, the rope-walker gave every chance to that 
free play of his limbs which was now his only defence. 
He bore in his hand a long balancing rod, and, 
though the height from the ground made his features 
nearly indiscernible, their general expression plainly 
showed that anxiety of no common kind was depicted 
under an exterior of apparently the easiest careless- 
ness. Rinaldi gazed upwards mechanically, still 
calculating on his purposes. At length the voltigeur 
or mountebank set his foot on the inclined rope. 
Fixing it firmly, and extending his balancing pole, 
he drew the other foot after him, and was now held 
in the air by his narrow, suspended roadway, alone. 
He hesitated a moment before he set his next foot 
forward, adjusted his pole to a perfect balance, fixed 
his eye keenly on the point that was to bear him 
next, and succeeded ixx making another step. At his 
third progress — ^for every step was thus deliberately 
and carefully taken — his balance seemed slightly to 
totter; the silence and attention of the crowd was 
broken by a slight ruffling murmur, which relapsed 
into intense silence as he again moved, at a more 
hasty pace onwards, and regained his upright 
position. Either the intense muscular exertion, or 
the fear of losing his balance, and tumbling head- 
long, had already so wearied the exhibitor, that he 
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might be seen to breathe with fearful energy. Strain- 
ing his foot, however, so as to lay hold of as much 
surface as possible, and imitating, as far as he could, 
the prehensile nature of the toe and claw, he ventured 
still onward, and still poised himself in his position. 
Meanwhile the crowd kept venting their opinions at 
every step. "He will do it." "He has not 
pluck enough." "He holds the balance too high," 
and such like criticisms, were freely bestowed on 
the perilous efforts of Giocco. Meanwhile the 
rope-walker carefully progressed, and made such 
way, that the nervousness, w^hich had marked his 
progress at first, seemed to be half vanished, and he 
proceeded, with regular steps, inspirited by the 
cheers of his observers. But, becoming too confident 
with success, and turning his eyes from his task to 
look at the multitude of straining eyes beneath, he gave 
a more venturesome push onward, and slipped from 
the rope. A mingled cry arose in an instant — the 
false step, and the burst from the multitude beneath, 
seemed simultaneous; but the voltigeur was not 
entirely off his guard, he made a dexterous effort, 
swung astride the rope, and sat the next moment, 
breathing freely, at an elavation of above two 
hundred feet, more at ease than he had been since 
he left the towers of the Campanile. 

The burst of terror, which rose out of the crowd 
at the same moment that the actor in the scene 
appeared to fall, was only the momentary sentiment 
of a false feeling. They soon seemed to be uneasy 
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that the misadventure had not terminated tragically, 
and they heartily grudged the few moments of rest 
which the voltigeur was enjoying. The quiet they 
had maintained, while he was walking on a thread, 
suspended between life and death, now gave way to 
all the noises of a restless, uneasy mass of human 
beings of all shades of feeling, intelligence, and moral 
nature. They railed at one another, and threw their 
most offensive jests at the poor rope-walker, who 
had already imperilled his life for their gratification. 
They called on him to resume his journey, told him 
he would only get cracked if he fell, and might soon 
be put together again ; pelted him with their carnival 
artillery, not scrupulously avoiding stones and pot- 
sherds ; howled like dogs, screeched like cats, raised 
the shrill treble of punch, and whistled, till the 
square rang with as many sounds as there were wild 
and noisy spirits in it. 

At length the rope-walker, with a sudden 
spring, vaulted again on his rope, and proceeded to 
complete his journey. His rest had imparted a new 
strength to him; he pressed forward more freely 
and confidently than he had yet done. The crowd, 
quieted in an instant, now again fixed their eyes 
on his movements ; and, as his steps became more 
quick and certain, and he seemed to float down the 
line like a bird along a branch, the multitude broke 
into a murmur of approbation, which was quickly 
succeeded by a universal shout of applause, as he 
adroitly righted himself from an unwary position, 
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and vaulted, as it were, over the extremity. 

" Bravo !" exclaimed a thousand throats. 

Giocco — for the nearer approach of the rope- 
walker showed it to be our old friend the beggar — 
responded by lifting his balance-rod out of its position 
and attempting to surpass himself by jerking forward 
on one leg only. But we are often flattered into 
too much. Dissatisfied with doing well, we attempt 
better, and lose all. In the effort of Giocco to 
astonish his spectators by more difl&cult feats, he 
slipped from his position and fell over. The exclama- 
tion of the multitude again swelled into a burst of 
terror ; but, as Giocco was falling, he, with timely 
quickness, caught the rope, and hung suspended by 
his hands. It was still doubtful whether he would 
be able to regain a safe position, and, while he hung, 
a hundred shouts were raised to tell him how to save 
himself, and every one seemed anxious that he should 
not be a sacrifice. 

He was now about a hundred feet above the 
square, and he hung suspended for some time as if he 
was momently prepared to drop. A sheet had 
already been obtained that he might descend into it, 
and break his fall, when another effort, exerted with 
giant-like power, replaced him on his rope. He had, 
however, lost his balancing rod, and as it would have 
been madness to attempt the rest of the way without 
it, he swarmed along to reach the balcony of the 
Ducal Palace. The commiseration of the crowd was 
suddenly turned into wrath. They had expected 
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either the completion of the feat, or an accident, 
and, as they seemed in the way of being baulked of 
both, they proceeded to take summary revenge on 
their victim, by hooting and yelling at him as he 
descended, and pelting him with missiles, which they 
seemed to have prepared for such an event, so 
suddenly was there a weapon in every hand that 
was anxious to assail poor Giocco. 

They called on him to do his whole feat over 
again, to mount the Campanile, and descend according 
to custom. But Giocco had had adventure enough. 
He was now only anxious to gain a point of safety, 
and was soon out of the reach of the stones, rotten 
eggs, and dirt that kept falling on him and about 
him. A groan and hiss of disapprobation from 
the crowd was the last manifestation of sympathy 
with the wretch, who had been putting his life in 
imminent peril to please them. 

In the meantime Rinaldi observed all. As he 
saw the boy fall, and recognised his old assailant, his 
face brightened, and a more genial idea than usual 
passed through his mind. , He had watched the last 
movements of the boy with great attention ; saw the 
fluctuating feelings of the crowd, and the danger to 
which the boy had exposed his life. " Here," thought 
he to himself, " is my tool. That boy is starving. He 
has put his life in peril for a paltry sequin. I will 
give him forty for less peril. He is mine. Rinaldi, 
the Malamocco lands are thy own. That boy will 
do the work, and he shall have no stones thrown at 
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him, nor be hissed and insulted if he does his bidding 
well." 

The old man made his way through the crowd, and 
coming to the place where Giocco had descended, 
looked earnestly in his face. 

There was evidently chagrin in the countenance 
of the rope-walker, but whether it was chagrin at not 
having gratified the crowd, or fear that he should 
not get his sequin from the state, I know not. 
Rinaldi seemed to understand better, and, going up 
to him, whispered in his ear. Giocco turned round, 
and, as he saw his old enemy, was half inclined to 
lift his hand against him, till he was assured, by the 
uncommon expression that played over the mouth of 
Rinaldi, that he had something to communicate to him. 

"Follow me," he said, tapping him on the 
shoulder, I have better reward for thee than this 
malicious crowd will give thee." 

" Thou !" answered Giocco, — " but even thou," 
he continued musingly, may be as grateful and as 
generous as these bull-dog masters." 

**Come on," repeated Rinaldi, "I want thee, 
and will give thee more money than thou hast ever 
seen, for a less work than thou hast now been nearly 
killed in accomplishing." 

"Why, I hunger," said Giocco, "and I shall 
hardly get more than groans and yells for what I 
have here done, so I may even do worse than follow 
such a piece of hard flesh as thou art." 

With that he left the place where he had landed, 
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entered the court of the palace, and was soon worming 
his way down the narrow streets, or jetties, towards 
the remote quarter where the usurer resided. The 
money-lender did not speak, but proceeded steadily 
forward till he came to a house, situated in a 
confined comer, and darkly overhanging the narrow 
road that ran before it. Here Einaldi knocked 
deliberately, and lifted his eyes upwards. Presently 
a casement was heard to open above, and the thin, 
vicious aspect of one, who had starved herself into 
sixty years, was careftJly displayed. She said 
nothing, but, closing the casement, made her way to 
unlock the door. Giocco heard two bolts withdrawn 
before he heard the key turning in the lock, and 
then the door was slowly opened. 

As Giocco was about to enter with the usurer, 
the old woman stopped him, and said, " Who is this 
you have brought ? This fellow can do you no good, 
except eat your food, for he looks as if he had not 
tasted a meal for a week." 

"Never mind," said the usurer, with a signi- 
ficant look at the old woman, "put out thy meat and 
thy drink, he is weary and needs food ; and will, 
beside," he whispered, " pay us good interest for his 
appetite." 

"But where is the carnival pork that thou 
wast to bring me back ? Thou wast to bring me the 
primest joint of the fat pigs of Aquelia, and here 
thou hast brought nothing but a starving beggar to 
eat up our hard cheese and chesnuts," 
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"Set out thy cheese and chesnuts, I say," 
repeated Rinaldi, angrily, " for I hunger myself." 

" Then why hast thou not brought home whereof 
to eat. Given goods never come to thy share. Thou 
canst buy and grow poor ; and if all the pork that 
the fat Englishman eats between the feasts of St. 
Michael and Our Lady were to be given away, 
not so much as the tail, or the ear would come to thy 
share. I did expect this beggar's suit would have 
got thee the feet at least." 

" Away with you, woman, and obey me," said 
the usurer, with a face as flushed as his h^rd brown 
features would exhibit, "away, and make me a 
porridge, for T hunger much, and so does this poor 
boy." 

With this reproof the old woman walked off, 
muttering as she went against the extravagance of 
her master, for she bore the capacity of housekeeper 
in the lean establishment of Rinaldi. She returned, 
after some time, bearing a hard white cheese and a 
dish of chesnuts, which Rinaldi bade Giocco devour. 
The food was of no dainty quality, neither was the 
stomach of the boy ; and he ate with the appetite of 
twelve hours' fast, at every moment feeling a more 
kindly sentiment towards the usurer, whom he half 
reproached himself for having ridiculed. 

Rinaldi ate sparingly ; and, having swallowed a 
mess of black pottage, which his housekeeper brought, 
he composed himself to meditation. In the mean- 
time Giocco still ate; he had already wasted the 
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cheese to a dimension that made the old woman 
cross herself, thinking she was feeding the stomach 
of some malicious being, who was sent to chastise 
mortals by eating up their substance. Still he did 
not seem satisfied, and the usurer himself began to 
believe that he would leave him nothing for his next 
meal, but the husks of the chesnuts. At last, how- 
ever, he desisted, and Rinaldi beckoned him into an 
interior apartment where he kept his most valuable 
treasures. 

Here the usurer drew out a purse, and, laying 
down forty sequins on the table, asked Giocco if he 
was willing to possess such a sum. 

Giocco stared — ^he knew not what to answer. 
The events of the last hour astonished him ; he had 
been alternately the beggar and the applauded 
exhibitor — ^then hooted from the scene ; and now he 
had suddenly stepped, at any rate, into the society of 
more wealth than he ever hoped to possess. He 
knew liot what to answer, but looked alternately at 
the money and at Rinaldi. 

"Will you have it V repeated the money-lender. 
If you will give me it," the beggar at last 
stammered, while he extended his hand as if to 
confirm his words by possession. 

Stay," said Rinaldi, holding back the extended 
arm, *'stay, till we know one another better. Thou 
wouldst have this gold ?" 

" I would have any gold, if I knew how to get 
it," answered the beggar. 
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" Sweat and labour will get it thee, boy ; days 
that make the body weak with drudgery, and that 
lead to an early grave, will give thee it 1" 

Nay, if it be to be laboured for, and sweated 
for, it will never be the ruin of Giocco, since I hate 
labour as my father before me hated it, and my mother, 
and all the generations of the Gioccos, since they 
knew how to beg, borrow, or steal." 

" Ha, ha !" chuckled Rinaldi. " I thought so ; 
and did they teach their son to steal V 

''Their son was a genius," said the beggar, 
proudly, " he wanted no teaching ; but as soon as 
his hands could handle anything, they handled the 
goods of other people, since they had none of their 
own." 

*' Ha ! and was it an easy craft ?" continued the 
usurer, with energy. 

"When they broke into this room and found 
nothing but a few sorry pieces of brass, it was no 
easy task, Rinaldi," 

" What 1" said the usurer, while his face loured 
gloomily, " and was it you that broke into my strong 
room, and emptied my iron box. That was the 
work of a skilful rogue, and it cost me seven sequins 
to mend and fasten, and make my mind easy again. 
It was a skilful theft. But you have gone further, 
Giocco — I know it all," continued the usurer severely, 
" you have stolen more than men's money and their 
chattels— is it so V 
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" Well, what more ? — I know not but it is so." 
" That which makes them men." 
" You mean their life V 

'*Aye, has not Venice wakened in the mom 
and found some citizen in bloody sleep, that, but for 
thy hand, had been buying and selling in the 
market place ?" 

" Not by my hand," said Giocco. 

" Not by your hand, but by your weapon I 
Boy, you have two ways of telling the trutL" 

What, do you say I have murdered ? It had 
been most likely you, if I had murdered any." 

Why had you murdered me ?" said the usurer, 
mildly. 

To get these golden sequins, which all Venice 
knows you hold in brighter lumps than any other 
man." 

Then you would murder anyone for sequins," 
said the usurer, fixing his eye on Giocco with the 
scrutiny of one who would dive through the face 
into every thought that agitated his victim. Then 
it is the sequins that you would murder for ; not for 
hate, or envy, or revenge ?" 

" I said I never murdered any man," returned 
Giocco. 

" Psha ! psha ! It were no great matter if you 
had. These pieces," continued Rinaldl, pointing to 
the gold, would buy your peace with the church, 
and your liberty with man, though you were caught 
in the act. Riches, boy, make men better than law, 
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better than virtue, better than truth, or anything 
else that man regards. Now, what would you do 
for these sequins V 

" Whatever you will," answered Giocco. 

At this, Rinaldi went to a casement, and 
opening a kind of cupboard, drew from it a small 
dagger, which he placed before Giocco, eyeing the 
beggar, meanwhile, with the most searching glances. 

Giocco looked at the weapon, and then at the 
usurer, as if he did not comprehend the meaning of 
this significant movement. He then took up the 
dagger and examined it, saying, " the handle is no 
great matter, but the sheath is rich." 

"And the edge is sharp," answered Rinaldi, 
showing his teeth, and darting a glance of lightning 
on the boy, " one true blow, and forty sequins will 
make you the most fortunate beggar in Venice. 
You might hold out your hands, and whine out your 
rags and hunger for a month, for one sequin, and 
here are forty that may be earned in five minutes. 
Will you doitr 

" Who would ye have me kill. It may be my 
companion, or my brother T 

" But are not forty sequins better than a com- 
panion or a brother? Hark, I hear him at the 
door 1 Now, would you be rich or poor ? Choose 1 
here is the dagger ; he will be in the street in 
half an hour hence ; you can watch for him in the 
darkest nook. Lodge this weapon in him as he 
passes, and then this purse shall make the world 
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your football. Choose ; a minute, and your choice 
will be of no avail," cried the usurer, hastily, while 
the housekeeper was slowly unclosing the door, 
after the repeated knocking that had half threatened 
to burst the door open. 

Giocco looked at the gold, then at his rags, and 
then took up the weapon, while Rinaldi, with a 
malignant expression of satisfaction, bade him watch 
the door carefully, and be sure to strike boldly at the 
first that came out, and, with this parting admonition, 
he let him forth, and proceeded to the visitor, for 
whose fate he had thus carefully provided. 

But we must now proceed to re-introduce to 
the reader a character whom we left at the earlier 
part of this narrative. Giuseppe Marcolini set out, 
as we have seen, in the buoyancy of expectation, 
and with all the requisites for pleasure at the most 
enchanting season of its enjoyment. 

As he traced his way along the winding and 
intricate alleys and the brilliant squares of the city, 
he did not whistle for want of thought, for he was 
as highly charged with that property as a philosopher 
searching for the elixir of life would have been. But 
it had not much depth ; it did not seem to unravel any 
difficult problem ; it was not weighted with important 
duties ; but there were dimly ssen bright skies and 
happy faces, and sports, merry with luxuriance of 
life, while, over all, a sweet* and mild countenance 
hovered, from which streamed a light that illuminated 
all the objects that surrounded it. His foot was as 
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light as his spirit, and it was not long before he 
found himself in the presence of her who, whatever 
his employment, was always at his side. 

It would be tedious and uninstructive to run 
over the catechism of love. To those who have 
experienced the tender nonsense that forms its 
oratory, such a tiresome repetition might only serve 
to remind them of an imprudence they have ever 
since rued. It would be like running over the 
means of his burglary to the thief, or describing to 
the bankrupt the follies that ruined him. To those 
who have yet to learn this remarkable page of human 
life, the descriptions and warnings of ever so experi- 
enced a victim would little avail. Every one is 
his own philosopher in that experimental system, 
and his own judge of that irrational court; 
and we shall, perhaps, describe the principal 
features of the generality of such selfish scenes 
when we say that Giuseppe looked at Bianca, and 
Bianca looked at Giuseppe, and Giuseppe seemed 
as pleased with looking at Bianca as he had been at 
the sight of himself in his mirror; that these 
mutual looks bred mutual smiles ; and that pretty 
pouting followed pretty banter ; that Bianca talked 
about Giuseppe's cloak, and Giuseppe talked about 
Bianca's dress ; told her that her eye was deceitful, 
meaning it was very beautiful ; while she told him he 
was very disagreeable, meaning that she was very 
fond of him; then they talked a little with the 

eyeSj and smiled — ^that beautiful orb expressing 

p 
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more than the tongue, since it never lighted up with 
falsehood, or told a tale it did not feel. But we, the 
honest historians of such scenes, are unequal to the 
full recital of all that passed at the period of our 
narrative, since we cannot enter the feelings of our 
hero with spirit adequate to its representation. We 
have no doubt, however, that more experienced 
hands — ^having never been involved in such dilemmas 
ourselves — could unravel the many other delicate 
characteristics of this subtile power. It must suflBce 
us to tell the reader, that Bianca was well satis- 
fied with the attention of Giuseppe, who was 
equally pleased with the lady, that they walked 
together, a^d pelted the crowd with sugar plums 
from a balcony in the square o£ St. Mark ; witnessed 
the procession of the tribute of Aquelia, and the 
misadventure of Giocco on the rope ; and at last 
returned to the home of Bianca, prepared to finish 
the pleasures of the day after their tastes — that is, 
in that current of paltry tattle, which, innocent and 
contemptible as it seems, leads to the most memor- 
able events in the life of man, — it may be his most 
consummate happiness — it may be his ruin. Con- 
versation at last warmed into the utmost importance. 
Bianca and her lover had so intimately blended 
their feelings that each possessed no further hesita- 
tion on the perfect fitness of the one for the other. 
And here we must brep^k through our intention of 
maintaining a strict secre$y on the pleasing words they 
utter§4 Que to thQ oiibfiiXt. to tr^ftscribe ^ ^hort scq^^. 
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Giuseppe had been touching on the last delicacies 
of a lover, — had been hinting of their marriage, and 
constructing that imaginary structure of happiness, 
which is often built, but seldom tenanted. 

And shall you love me as much when we are 
married as you do now ?" artlessly asked Bianca. 

I shall love you much more," replied 
Giuseppe. 

" But can you love me any more than you do 
now T said Bianca. 

This question rather disconcerted Giuseppe — he 
knew not how to reply, and he fabricated a cough, 
that he might be spared the confusion of an answer ; 
but the maiden was not to be put off, and repeated 
her question, till Giuseppe told her that he should 
love her as his wife as well as his dear Bianca. 

" How long have you known me, Giuseppe T 

" One, two, three — nearly four years." 

" What a long time it seems — most of my old 
companions have got married m the time." 

And would not Bianca Novello wish to follow 
such a good example." 

'*No — ^yes — I don't know — I am better as a 
maiden than a wife," answered Bianca, meaning, as 
might have been read in her eye, the very reverse of 
the insinuation she had spoken. 

" Why, your parents have given their consent, 
and it remains for you to fix the day." 

Have you spoken to my father, then ?" inquired 
the maiden. 
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" I have, and we have settled everything but 
that which it is your privilege to arrange." 

" Then I must obey my father, Giuseppe." 

"And you will give me leave to fix the day ?" 

" Not now, — we will think of that presently, — 
see it is a lovely night, the moon is shining with all 
her power 1" answered the maiden, while her face 
suflRised with pleasure, anxiously wished that 
Giuseppe should continue the pleasing discourse; 
and her allusion to the moon was merely that her 
lover might ask her to walk into the small 
parterre which lay before the room in which they 
sat, and where the mild light would be too feeble to 
betray so sensitively her excited feelings. 

"Yes, Bianca,'' said Giuseppe, as he led her 
into the small confined space where a few flowers, 
and a stunted shrub or two, formed the nearest 
approach to a garden, which the valuable space, on 
which the mansions of Venice were erected, allowed, 
"yes, Bianca, in four weeks from to-day you will 
awake, by the earliest gleam of sun-rise, and be 
dressed, by laughing companions, in a robe of white, 
and your dark, shining hair will hold the snowy rose, 
and you will give me your little hand, trembling, 
and I shall place upon it a small gold ring, and I 
shall kiss you, and from that day call you my wife." 

" Now, Giuseppe, if you talk so foolishly, I will 
not walk with you," said Bianca, with good nature, 
inwardly hoping that hey lover would continue his 
monologue. 
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" And there will be the merry music to salute 
us, and the dancers, and flowers will be thrown over 
us, and all the agreeable enchantments of life will be 
prepared to make us happy," continued Marcolini. 

" But all are not happy when they are married/' 
doubtfully whispered Bianca. 

But we shall be happy, shall we not, Bianca T 
Yes," she timidly replied, and turned her eye 
on her lover that even the moonlight showed to 
be revelling in a luxurious dream of pleasure." 

" But four weeks are a long time. Four times 
seven days, and every day a misery. Why not be 
married in three weeks," continued Marcolini. 

''Three weeks will soon be over, Giuseppe," 
returned the maiden, not imsatisfied with such 
arrangement. 

" Not so soon either, Bianca. Three weeks are 
soon over to one who sees misery at the end of them ; 
but to him who finds them a barrier between his 
dearest desires, they are like mountains, .and rivers, 
aye, oceans, to the home-sick exile. Three weeks 
are too long to wait, Bianca — what say you, shall 
we not be married in a fortnight 1" 

" Why, Giuseppe, I hardly think it matters, if 
we are to be married, whether it be three weeks or 
two. If it is to make us happy as you say, why 
should we wait unhappily for it.' 

Ah, why indeed — even two weeks are fourteen 
days, and men have died of less misery than a lover 
waiting anxiously fourteen days for the accomplish- 
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ment of his vows. Oh, Bianca, how shall I endure 
the agony of knowing that my expected happiness 
may be the fortune of another, and I may loose you, 
even so near the completion of our marriage as 
fourteen days. I know nothing that should sever 
us longer than another week, or less than that." 

" Ask ihy mother, Giuseppe — but we cannot be 
married in less than, a week, since I must have my 
dresses made, and my preparations for a gay enter- 
tainment. We cannot be married till next Wednes- 
day." 

" There, thou hast named the day ! Wednesday 
shall see the happy wedding of Giuseppe Marcolini 
and Bianca Novello, and may they be happy," said 
Marcolini, with rapture. 

"And good," said Bianca. 

The heavy bell of St. Mark's was deliberately 
tolling midnight as Giuseppe bade his betrothed 
good night, and we need scarcely tell the reader, he or 
she, bachelor or spinster, or married, that he hastened 
from the presence of Bianca with a heart lighter, 
and spirits graver, than even he was accustomed to 
feel. Oh, Bianca," he said to himself as he walked 
along, and heaved a happy sigh as he said it, 
" Bianca, I love you — happy has this day been to 
me — were I to live a hundred years I should never 
forget the pleasures of Bianca's smiles and the 
completion of my betrothal. But the heart is too 
little to hold all the delight it feels, for I seem as if 
I could die with joy, or travel on the wings of the 
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elemehts, and bathe in yolider moon. Who says 
there is no happiness on earth ? He libels nature 
foully. She swarms with it, and heaps the heart 
with felicity as she does the branches of the tree with 
fruit. Heaven sometimes touches earth, and I am 
in it now. But what is this ?" he exclaimed, break- 
ing off in his soliloquy suddenly, as his eye was 
arrested by something glittering on the ground, and 
he picked up the richly-ornamented scabbard of a 
dagger. " By my troth, but it is finely wrought. I 
will keep thee till thy owner claims thee, or wear 
thee otherwise in remembrance of this never-to-be- 
forgotten^ day. Fortunate Marcolini 1 there seems 
no end of thy good luck." 

Marcolini never remarked the blood with which 
it was smeared, but, putting it in his belt, hurried 
forward that he might get to rest. Presently he 
heard a commotion ; a crowd of people came trooping 
behind him, and he was spon invested in a bevy of 
police officers who were in search of a murderer. 
The usurer, Rinaldi, had just been assassinated at 
his own door, and the murderer had taken the same 
direction as Marcolini. 

Marcolini was seized, and hurried immediately 
to the watch-house, where the glittering sheath in 
his belt was compared with the dagger that had been 
lodged in the bosom of Rinaldi, and all doubt of the 
guilt of Marcolini was dispelled when it was found 
to correspond and fit exactly. In vain Marcolini 
protested his innocence ; in vain he showed how he 
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might become possessed of the sheath of a dagger 
with which a murderer had assassinated his victim, 
without being guilty. The circumstances were too 
strong to be overcome, and the lover was committed 
to close confinement. 

After Rinaldi had dispatched Giocco with his 
last injunctions, he returned to soften and concihate 
Andrea ; to be agreeable to aU his demands, and 
flatter him, as he had been used to do, when the 
spendthrift had plenty of property that he could use. 
He found, however, on returning to his room, that 
Andrea was not there, — that his old housekeeper had 
not seen him, and that the knocking at the door had 
been nothing but a pestilent beggar seeking a paul or 
two to buy his supper. Rinaldi knitted his brows, 
and set himself to think. 

He will not be long," he whispered silently, 
"he will soon come, and Giocco will be ready." 
Still he came not, and an hour had nearly elapsed 
since Giocco had been at his post, when the restless 
usurer began to surmise that Giocco had betrayed 
him — ^had met with Andrea— had told him of 
Rinaldi's plan for his assassination — " and both are 
now," thought he, " before the magistrate, citing me 
to the law. But I told him nothing," he whispered 
to himself, 1 told him no name ; he knows not who 
he is to kill ; he cannot cite me — neither, indeed, did 
I tell him to kill ;" he continued — but these suspicions 
still kept disturbing him ; and at last, unbolting the 
door softly, he stepped out to see if Giocco was at 
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his place. No sooner had he passed his threshold^ 
however, than the beggar plunged the dagger, that 
was prepared for Andrea, into the breast of the 
usurer, who fell to the ground and expired instantly, 
so truly had the assassin struck. But the deed was 
hardly done before Giocco saw his error. The face 
of Rinaldi turned upon his murderer as he fell, and 
steps in rapid movement towards the spot warned 
the affrighted beggar that he must be swift to save 
himself. He was not long in obeying the impulse ; 
and, throwing away the scabbard of the dagger, the 
only evidence of his guilt, he was soon lost among 
a maze of alleys which he knew to penetrate so well, 
where darkness made his escape easy and complete. 

When Marcolini found himself so suddenly trans- 
ferred from the most buoyant hopes and excitement 
that could animate a boy, to the cell of a murderer, 
he hardly knew whether it was a real scene 
in which he had been so lately an actor, or 
whether it was not a vision, or an enchant- 
ment. The glow of delight had hardly had 
time to subside, before he found himself plunged in 
a situation that ought to be the extreme of misery. 
But the flush of his late excitement was yet upon his 
cheek — ^the violent revolution of the last few minutes 
had not succeeded in erasing its colour, and the 
mind, unable at once to plunge from exultation, to 
despair, was in that transition state in which neither 
prevail, but a sort of numbness comes over the sense, 
as if, in travelling to these opposite positions on its 
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scale of feeling, it had come to the point were joy and 
sorrow are alike quenched. This is a quality of the 
mind which is first developed, and leaves it last of 
all ; being the characteristic aUke of extreme child- 
hood and imbecile old age. As, however, Marcolini 
looked around and saw the narrow room in which he 
was placed, and as he felt the chill of its damp 
stones strike on him, and saw the heavy irons that 
held him in, he became more and more conscious of 
his deplorable situation. Then thoughts of his 
mistress came now, for the first time, gloomily across 
him, — of the suspicions this misadventure would 
create — of the disgrace of even being suspected of so 
foul and detestable a crime as that of assassination. 
All these thoughts rushed rapidly through his brain, 
but no suspicion warned him that any danger 
awaited him, he knew himself innocent, and relying 
on that true and strong defence, he never imagined 
but that he should be able to destroy accusation almost 
with a breath. Alas, for lovers, when they should 
be learning human life and human nature, they are 
only learning to betray themselves with its most 
fascinating folly. 

Marcolini was brought to trial. All who knew 
him believed in his innocence, and his perpetual 
denial of all knowledge of the deed confirmed the 
impression. 

" How could he murder ?" said Bianca, " with 
the words of love warm on his lips, and his gallant 
heart as happy and as bountiful as that of a child V 
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''Rinaldi deserved to die," said Andrea Albert oni, 
" for a filthy lucre-loving raiser ; but had he robbed 
Marcolini as he has robbed me and slandered him, or 
dishonoured him, Marcolini would never have lifted 
his finger against him." 

"The aspect of Marcolini," said the judge, "is 
that of an innocent man ; all who know him speak of 
him as one incapable of a vile deed. I have looked 
on all kinds of guilt, but never did I see the really 
guilty hold the countenance of innocence so blandly. 
Yet the evidence stands strongly against him, — he is 
detected near the spot, almost at the moment of the 
murder, with the very sheath on his person which 
held the dagger that slew Rinaldi. If it was written 
in the laws of Venice to pronounce rather on the 
looks than on the proof of actions, Marcolini would 
be free ; but Venice is imperative — no evidence has 
proved where the sheath was obtained, and the law 
bends frowningly upon the prisoner. I would that 
it were the charge of others than me, to utter sentence 
on this offence. I never felt mv office bitter till now. 
I never felt that, in uttering the words of the statute 
of the law, I might be offending the statute of 
justice ; and I would fain stretch my privilege to 
the utmost, that Marcolini should not die." 

These sentiments of the judge were responded 
to by all Venice, and it was some time before he 
pronounced the sentence of the law. At length, 
however, the imperious edict would be thwarted no 
lon^jer. No evidence transpiied to prove the 
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innocence of Marcolini, in asserting which he 
stubbornly persisted. And when at last it was 
known that the extreme sentence was pronounced 
gainst the prisoner^ and that he was to die at the 
end of two days, even the old housekeeper of Rinaldi 
shook her head in doubt, whether the law had not 
fallen on a wrong victim. 

The fate of Marcolini met with general com- 
miseration. Rinaldi had been too ill-esteemed to be 
regretted, but the justice of that principle of law, 
which estimates not the doer, but the deed, was 
acknowledged ; while the populace sighed that one 
so young and loving should offer his life for that of 
an old man, only recollected for his cunning and 
duplicity. But time soon swept the recollection of 
the deed of Marcolini from the popular memory. 
This volatile principle is soon excited and soon 
quelled. Ever searching for novel excitement, it 
lingers over none of its sympathies nor passions, but, 
sending out fresh martyrs and fresh impulses, is 
continually forgetting its tumultuous promises and 
vows. But there was one who was not so soon 
quieted. Bianca never recovered the shock of that i 
dreadful night, which had made her so happy and so 
wretched. She lingered for some time in that 
twilight of the mind, which nature sometimes 
generously interposes to heal the wounds of 
lacerating miseries. 

At length, about five years after the execution 
of Marcolini, Giocco, the real murderer, was taken, 
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and found guilty of another murder, and condemned 
to death. It was then, when all hope of mercy was 
deprived him, that he desired his confessor to write 
down and publish the narrative of his connection with 
Rinaldi. The tale startled, but hardly surprised 
Venice. Few had thought Marcolini guilty, and 
the horror of the deed that had been committed, 
fell on the public mind like the death of some one 
that had benefitted the whole city. But on none 
did the revelation fall more woundingly than on the 
judge who had condemned Marcolini. When 
dying, " he directed that, thenceforth and for ever, 
a mass should be sung every night in a chapel of the 
Ducal church, for his own soul and the soul of 
Marcolini, and the souls of all who had suffered 
by unjust judgment."^ He left lands for this 
purpose ; and the State of Venice, to testify its 
horror of the crime that had been committed 
in its name, and to guard in future against such an 
error, directed that the crier should, before sentence 
was passed upon a culprit, remind the court of its 
unhappy victim in these words, Remember poor 
Marcoliniy 

^Sogers' Italy. 
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There is equity, and there is law. The one is 
founded on immutable principle, and the other 
is founded on the caprice and convenience of 
society. In like manner, nature and art are dis- 
tinguished. Yet as law has its source in equity, so 
art has its source in nature. Nature is the unchange- 
able datum, whence art must draw all her rules and 
conclusions, and yet art can never be nature ; and, 
indeed, were it possible to be a thorough and perfect 
copy of nature, it would cease to be art. Yet art 
must never violate nature. It must never introduce 
objects or arrangements which have not the sanction 
of nature. Every separate form and circumstance, 
which constitutes art, must be part of the forms and 
circumstances of nature, and yet the whole must be 
unnatural ; or, rather, must not be nature, but 
another and distinct conception. Kuskin has said 
that *'the art is greatest which conveys to the mind 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas ; and I 
call an idea great in proportion as it is received bv a 
higher faculty of the mind, and as it more fully 
occupies, and, in occupying, exercises and exalts, 
the faculty by which it is received."* This is 

^Modern Fainten, toL 1, ob. 2. 
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a safe because a very indefinite definition. 
What is the higher faculty, that receives the idea, 
which thenceforward must occupy, and, occupy- 
ing, must exercise and exalt this higher faculty, 
is a lengthened question, which requires a clear 
answer before we are able to tell whether we have 
received any idea or not, — whether the real nature 
of art is any clearer to us. Imagination, love (ideal), 
reverence, sympathy, forbearance, mercy, repentance, 
faith, pity, regret, are some of the higher faculties, 
and only some ; but which of these are to be exercised 
and exalted by art, or whether all of them may come 
to be occasionally influenced by it, Mr. Ruskin has 
not said, but he probably had some of these in his 
mind when he wrote his definition. 

Without troubling ourselves then with aesthetic 
definitions, let us endeavour to obtain some notions 
of art by less diflScult means. One function of art is 
certainly to recompense us, in a slight degree, for the 
inconvenience of mortality. Art is a peculiar gift 
to man ; and, as far as we know and believe, man 
alone has any notion, either of mortality or immor- 
tality. Death, probably to the last gasp, comes as a 
surprise to animals. All their struggles and groans 
are not accompanied by such consciousness as the 
slightest mishap awakes in man. We are not to 
suppose that because the hare runs from the harrier, 
and the fox from the hound, and the deer from the 
lion, that these animals have any perception of the 
aajflitilatioft whiqli i^ behind thew, Qf that wxy 
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notion, equivalent to what we call knowledge, haunts 
them as they gasp in their last struggles. We put the 
similarities to consciousness, which they exhibit, down 
to instinct, for fear is too high a term for what we con- 
ceive of animal capacity, since fear implies foresight 
and foreknowledge, which we deny, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to the inferior animals. But man, — ^being 
conscious of his position in creation, and being 
possessed with foresight and foreknowledge, and with 
an acquaintance with death, and a desire for a 
renewal of life after death, — ^has been constantly 
occupied, from the earliest period of his existence, — 
as far as we can trace it, — ^with inventions and 
workmanships to preserve his sensations. He wishes, 
and endeavours to put, whatever delights him, into a 
shape that shall not only perpetuate that delight, 
but communicate it to othei's. He wishes and 
endeavours to make his ideas immortal, however it 
may be with the body that is the agent for producing 
those ideas. He supplicates, in a general way, to 
live altogether again ; and, in the meantime, labours, 
during half the life that now is, to transmit the joys 
and pleasures he has felt in it to a remote posterity, 
which he generalises by the teim immortality. Go 
to the lowest races in existence, and this feeling will 
be foimd to be as strong in their bosoms as in the 
most refined races that live, or have lived. The 
rude carvings and idols of the South Sea Islanders 
were wrought out of the same feelings as the Theseus 
of the Parthenon, or the Phygalian marbles. It was 
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only the powers of realizing these ideas that were 
diflferent in the two artists, — ^the aspirations were the 
same in the islander, who cut his fancies with a 
piece of flint, as in the Greek, who wrought with 
convenient tools under the suggestions of an advanced 
mind. 

Whatever then is pleasing, or beautiful, or 
exalting, or that gives transitory but intense gratifi- 
cation to the mind, in the course of life, it is the 
choice of art to fix. Art cannot indeed restore to age 
the quick blood, and eager hope, and blind scorn of 
difficulty that belong to youth; but, in some degree, 
it prevents the inroad of age from being so acutely 
felt, and reanimates, with reflected warmth, the 
cooling evening of life. It also, in some degree, 
equalizes the distributed capacities of men, by 
imparting to coarser the impressions of finer minds, 
and thus tends to refine and cultivate intellect, 
which, but for it, would either never refine, or refine 
far more slowly than under its teachings. It renews 
whatever has been bright and beautiful to us during 
the progress of life. When the finer feelings cease 
to vibrate at tender touches ; when the eye ceases to 
have pleasure in wonderful scenes ; art, by having 
seized those touches when they were livliest, and 
by having copied these scenes when the mind gave 
them their most impressive force, does, in a degree, 
bestow upon us an antidote against mortality, and 
inscribe the permanent on the fleeting. Thus it 
gives to age the reflection of its earUer feehngs ; and, 

Q 
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if youth will but study it, it pre-infonns it of coming 
shades, chills, and decays ; and, by its information, 
breaks the force of these disturbers, and fills the 
mind with knowledge second only to experience. 

Most persons have had moments in their lives, 
which, to live again, they would give hoards of 
wealth, or days of less sensitive pleasure. The 
young man, when most adapted to receive im- 
pressions, has sometimes come suddenly upon a face, 
which has, in a moment, changed the current of his 
existence. His mind, his thoughts, his feelings, 
have all been transformed, it may be, by a little piece 
of pouting afiectation, or by the rarer and more sub- 
stantial powers of intelligent beauty. But, which- 
ever it be, matters not. They both act similarly. 
They so confound and upset the previous habits of 
thought in their subject, that, although the dreams 
which beset him are radiant with exquisite delight, 
they are also dashed with desperate forebodings. 
Rapture and torture seem to hold alternate minutes 
in the bosom. No sooner does one cheering idea 
present itself, than the spectre doubt grins upon it, 
and throws the breast pf the victim into convulsions 
of suspicion and dread. Never can the mind forget 
these moments of bliss and anguish, — ^never can it 
neglect, as only usual phenomena, the ardent inquiry 
and pursuit, the inventions to obtain the company of 
the idol, the struggles to learn her thoughts and 
notions; the foolhardy hopes, and the miserable 
suspicions. These impressions, though so intense, 
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are not half so lasting as many of the less important 
impressions of the world. The youth that believed, 
and swore, and worshipped, soon grows ashamed of 
his conduct, treats his actions as folUes, and seldom, 
in his heartiest friendship, reveals them. But these 
are the human moods, which, from their intensity, 
artists have multiplied witTiout end. The interval 
between love and marriage is the subject of thousands 
of pictures, tens of thousands of poems, and statuary 
without end. No sooner then does a picture, or a 
poem, or a statue on this erratic subject come under 
the attention of the victim of its attacks in former 
years, than a faint and agreeable repetition of the 
mad days and uneasy nights returns, and age drinks, 
in a diluted form, the liquor which made it once, and 
only Once, drunk. The mature man buys these 
idealisms of His younger passions, looks at them 
often, and never looks without recurring to some 
enthusiastic trouble, or fascinating enjoyment, whose 
powers are as lost as the hours when they flourished. 
Thus art preserves the fleeting and the pleasurable, 
and lengthens those periods of life which we most 
delight in. And even those portions of experience, 
which were most disagreeable, become attractive 
under its touch, and we find a pleasure in the re- 
flective reproduction of those moments, which, in 
their experience, we felt to be a kind of intellectual 
torture. The boy, who under the wretchedness of 
rejection, nearly washed away his grief in a horse- 
pond, will, in mature life, merely from the sympathy 
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these feelings have left in him, buy a picture that 
idealises such a mood as he formerly felt, and he will 
feel a daily pleasure in beholding the reflection of 
that grip of passion, which at one period nearly drove 
him mad. 

Art becomes also a kind of intellectual commerce. 
It interlaces the most dissimilar minds. It recipro- 
cates the gifts of nature. The man who cannot draw a 
deal table, and who has no more knowledge of perspec- 
tive than an Egyptian, and whose only ideas of colour 
are derived from the house painter, can yet be 
entranced by a fine drawing, and appreciate the 
gradations of distance, and be on the tip-toe of 
enjoyment before a painting, radiant with a fine 
conception of colour. Thus the rare abilities of 
Michael Angelo, and Titian, and Claude, become 
infused into the minds even of clowns and clod- 
hoppers. The intellectual force, which originated 
with one, keeps spreading from mind to mind for 
ever. The greatness of one creative mind infuses its 
spirit into thousands. Who can tell what an 
accession of intellectual power and creation has been 
imparted to mankind by such works as cover the 
ceiling and line the walls of the Sistine chapel? 
Everybody knows that it is one of the most coveted 
powers of a boy to do another's dags, as he calls it 
in his playground vernacular. Now this doing dags 
is the great rule of human life. One man is constantly 
endeavouring to equal or surpass another in what- 
ever he may do. No assiduity is so spontaneous and 
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incessant as the rivalry which seeks to do as much 
as others have done. It is the mental whip which 
keeps the merchant in his oflBce, which spurs the 
barrister in his court, which inspires the statesman 
with his greatest measures, and his noblest eloquence ; 
which creates great painters out of great painters, 
and great poets out of great poets ; or, — if such a 
sweeping generality be objected to — which, by the 
greatness of one mind, developes every particle, 
capable of greatness, which exists in a rival mind. 
The whole wealth and happiness of society are derived 
from this principle. We fear, also, that many of the 
miseries and degradations of men may also be referred 
to it. But, since we know that wealth and happiness 
are its gifts, and that it is good to possess them, and 
bad to be degraded to the want of them, the principle 
looks constantly towards advantage, and never towards 
misery. If misery accompanies some of its apparent 
struggles, the misery is still capable of being expelled 
by a stronger draught of that which betrayed it. 
" That which hath made them drunk hath made me 
bold," is the exclamation of Lady Macbeth, and 
though we do not counsel that drinking in of the 
intoxication of art, which will lead to the boldness 
of the Scotch murderess, yet it is very certain that 
we are never able to possess a great good without 
some great evil to canker it ; but as surely as there 
is a way to produce the one, so surely is there a way 
to cure the other. 

It is often said that nature is altogether impartial. 
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and has created all men alike. Most of those who 
assert this must very well know its untruth. Modern 
society threatens to divide on a quarrel, originating 
in this fallacious idea. In their patronage of com- 
munal notions, the working classes are giving credence 
to the assumption that every man tells for an unit, and 
an unit only in creation ; that he has as much right to 
as much power, as much land, as much of every 
necessary for life and happiness as his neighbour. 
Strikes are founded on this principle, dimly veiled ; 
and the initial logic of all the modem agitators for 
universal philanthrophy, is founded on the theorem 
that nature has made men equal. Nature has done no 
such thing. She has drawn the line of equality 
much closer in the animals than in man ; but, even 
there, the line varies. No two bulls are equal ; no 
two barn-yard cocks ; no two spiders even. And 
all these creatures have dim notions of their in- 
equality, — ^what they do not know is on which side 
the greatest capability resides. They test this by 
resolute conflict, and never forget the result. 

Man, likewise, has for ages been testing his own 
capabilities in resolute conflict; but, unlike the 
animal creation, he has been constantly forgetting 
the result. Defeated a thousand times over, he 
asserts, through the mouths of Lucius Stolo, Caius 
Graccus, John Ball, Jack Cade, St. Simon, Fourier, 
Robert Owen, Felix Pyat, and George Odger, 
that men are born equal, and are made unequal by 
injustice. We can hardly show by any means 
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so readily as by art, how fallacious this idea is. 

We will put two men before the same prospect, 
at the same time. Let it be a comparatively vacant 
scene, — a prospect, for instance, over the fens of the 
Isle of Ely, one of those desolate moory tracts, which 
occur so frequently in that part of the country, in 
which cultivation has been foiled, and makes no 
effort to improve the waste. One of our observers 
sees it only as the image of tribulation. It is all 
dull monotony. The black, oozy ground, sparsely 
checkered with unsightly vegetation, — ^the long lines 
of pools, which intersect it ; the heaps of turf, here 
and there, which the peasant, who is digging in the 
distance, has piled, in order to dry them for his 
winter hearth; the miserable cottage, raised a few 
feet above the black ooze, which drains continually 
from the moor ; the melancholy acre of reeds, which 
indicates the more depressed pools, and the shiver 
of the wind, as it passes over them, striking from 
their long leaves a sound something between a hiss 
and a groan ; the gaunt form of a willow, here and 
there, raising its miserable truncated shape, and 
throwing out a few green branches from a stunted 
stem; — constitute the objects which make up the 
scene. It appears like the anguish of the material 
world, and suggests nothing to the mind but images 
of starvation, desolation, and death. The observer 
we have thus characterised, is by no means a man of 
inferior intellect, for Robert Hall has told us that 
the feelings these scenes excited in him were similar 
to those we have described. 
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The companion of this observer we will consider, 
to be of a very different kind of nervous sensibility. 
Let it be such a man as Copley Fielding, and that 
which affected the other, as if nature were putting 
out flags of distress, would seem radiant with matter 
for the thought and for the hand. He would have 
found in its barreness inexhaustible material for his 
pencil. He would have rejoiced in the monotonous 
flat extent, which he would have used as an opportunity 
for telling lines, and happy refractions of light and 
shade. The distance, that the former observer could 
only look on as the opening of more melancholy 
waste, he would have blended with the infinite by 
means of a number of retreating objects, all charac- 
teristic of unreclaimed nature, and portions of it. 
He would have seen, in the hulk-like huts and 
shelters, and the willows, springing with bent forms 
from the succulent soil, the fittest things possible for 
his effects. In the middle distance he would probably 
have broken the ground cautiously, and covered its 
flat regularity with shades cast from the clouds ; or 
have introduced the characteristics of a rank black 
vegetation for the same purpose. His foreground 
would have interpreted the rest. A rustic thatched 
cottage, that had borne the brunt of many winters, 
with sunken palings and the stalking shade of three 
or four half withered trees, spreading into something 
like leafiness, twenty or thirty feet from the roots ; 
a broken cart road, with a ditch on one side, and a 
patch of reedy algae-covered water; some docks, 
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nettles, and spire grass, with an ass carrying a 
ragged boy, or labouriously dragging a turf-cart, would 
have rendered intelligent all that the dim, cloudy, 
stretched-out features of the scene had failed at the 
first glance to reveal. At last he would put in the 
animus, the mind as it were, of the scene. By a 
nice adjustment of haze, sunshine, and cloud, the 
whole objective portion of the scene would have 
become, in some measure, subjective. He would, 
perhaps, have dashed, far above, a hurrying precipi- 
tous array of blue, and grey, and silver-edged clouds, 
and through them, penetrating like lightning, the 
beams of the setting sun, which, driving before it the 
fog and gloom where it fell, would have tended to 
wrap in duskier shadow the extremities, darkened by 
the lowering clouds around it. And, lastly, he 
would have stirred the whole with life by indicating, 
in the bent forms of his unsightly trees, and fore- 
ground foliage, the cold sharp winds, which almost 
continually play over these desolate plains. 

Now all this is the employment of so much mind 
to explain to others the picture as it presented itself 
to the artist. To the first observer the scene presented 
nothing he could dwell upon, and, therefore, it fell 
like vacancy on him, and his mind was uneasy for 
want of matter to occupy it. To the second, it was 
all interest and intelligence. In no part of the waste 
could he have seen the same association of objects as 
he composed ; but, by his more sympathetic feelings 
and appreciations, by the suggestions which breadth. 
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bareness, and mysterious distance created in his 
mind, he drew, from the natural picture before him, 
such a collection of representatives of the feelings 
excited by the scene, as to call it up afterwards, 
when delineated upon canvas, in its most descrip- 
tive aspect. Even those whose apathy could see 
nothing in the scene itself, linger thoughtfully over 
its representation, when thus intelligently portrayed. 
This then is art. Here a man, of fine and delicate 
intellect, has transferred his intellect, as exercised on 
this single scene, into the mind of apathy and 
ignorance. The uninstructed peasant, or the sen- 
sualist has, at a glance, leaped into high feelings and 
suggestions, and has seen nature habited in such a 
graceful selection of garments, as is calculated more 
thoroughly to expound her deep mysterious signi- 
fications. 

Let us take another example. Most people have 
seen the Tower of London, and have, probably, been 
less struck by it than by the drapers' windows they 
have passed- in seeking it. A gaunt, square mass of 
brick and stone, with four pigeon-cot turrets, is little 
calculated to satisfy ideas of the citadel of the 
greatest city in the world. Nothing can be more of 
an anti-chmax than such pigmy proportions, and 
insolent presumption, rising, without strength or 
dignity, to proclaim the supremacy of London. It 
seems an object rather to be ridiculed, than to be 
feared or venerated. And is the conqueror tamed to 
this ? we exclaim, as we trace its feebleness, and turn 
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aside, disappointed with the oldest relic of ancient 
London. But, let a man of genuis look at it, — 
Turner, for instance, — and what is the result ? He 
has fortunately looked at it, and an engraving from 
his picture is now before us. The tower itself is no 
more than we have described it, for no painter is at 
liberty to tamper with truth. It is as dull, formal, 
and commonplace a tower as can be imagined, 
with its round-headed Norman lights, and slightly- 
advanced buttresses, and square angular turrets. 
Not only is it this mean poor object, but it is the 
central and most prominent object in the picture. 
The artist has not qualified or exalted it in any way. 
He has relied on his resources, — on the lights of his 
mind, — on the monitions which such an historical 
relic gave him. These lights, fortunately, were 
illumination. A smoky atmosphere, a sky dabbled 
with clouds, and a river blockaded with shipping, 
are the elements which Turner has chosen for his 
purpose ; and who can say that these elements are 
unnatural or extravagant ? Who does not acknow- 
ledge such a combination of materials to be the usual 
accompaniments of a London water scene ? The 
tower itself stands in shadowy light, enveloped 
about with curling volumes of cloud, which might 
almost represent the cannonading for the coronation 
of one of the Tudor kings. The formal, mock- 
heroic architecture, which encircles the green and 
courts, and approaches the water's edge, is literally 
new and unpicturesque ; but a venerable street is 
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seen retreating to the left, behind a wharf of 
piles and planks; and a crane hangs ominously, 
like a gibbet, near the entrance to the Traitors' Gate. 
The new and the old seem there blended into a pnn. 
But the foreground, or rather forewater, and the 
sky, have been made the vehicles for conveying the 
art of the work into the spectator's mind, and im- 
pressing it with the reality, that the insignificant 
citadel, which springs from the centre of the picture, 
is really a monarch of citadels, and commands the 
respect, and holds the flag, of the most important 
city upon earth. The water is broken, plasby, and 
reflective, where it is not occupied with craft. To 
the right, a half-rigged hulk, with the union-jack at 
its bow, projects, scarcely a third of its dimensions, 
into the picture. Under the Tower, a steamer, with 
its awning spread, is getting under weigh, while a 
burst of superfluous steam, just issuing from the 
engine, intervenes, with a sudden and happy light, 
where otherwise a monotony of shadow would have 
prevailed. Beneath the steamer, a wherry, manned 
by six rowers, is gliding onward, with a pleasure 
party under its hooded stem. To the left, the 
projecting bows of merchant vessels and boats are 
seen ; while barges carrying goods, logs of timber 
floating about, and smacks on their way, turn the 
whole surface of the water into life. It seems the 
work of the wriggling snake, that can twist its body 
to the curve of the nook it moves in, to find a way 
through the entangled shipping. There is the strain 
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and eagerness of the wherry-race in those rowers, 
and boatmen pressing on their way. But Turner 
always relies, for the last strokes of illustration, on his 
skies. From this region, in which he sports like an 
eagle, he draws those marvellous atmospheric effects, 
which have lit up his pictures with immortal glory. 
And when we look on this picture, with its clouds 
heaped in mountains one upon the other, we acknow- 
ledge his grandeur. Pelion is piled on Ossa. Regions 
of light glance into dens and down defiles of black- 
ness. Crystal emanations rise out of regions coaly, 
culmy, and drenched in vapour ; while, over all, the 
ethereal itself lifts blue glancing eyes, streaked with 
the highest of all possible clouds — the white shredded 
cirri. All these pure and ample objects, blended, 
not confused, by the orderly mind of genius, have 
formed a picture of expressive art. The commonest 
materials have become the most suggestive. We read 
pages of the history of England in such a scene. There 
is the feudal period, dominant but shorn, rising in the 
midst, — ^the citadel where the Norman kings lodged 
and revelled, and whence they curbed the lawless 
spirit of Saxon London. There is the melancholy 
vault through which the Tudors and Stuarts conveyed 
the enemies of their tyranny to a speedy death. 

That gate misnamed, through which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cramner, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone; 
Then to the place of trial.* 

And there below are the representatives of happier 
ages, — ^the sceptres and royal robes of the people, — 

*JlogerB' Human Life, 
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the batons of industry, which have superseded the 
batons of nobility and the crowns of kings, — ^the 
indentures, which have bound modem times to 
freedom and peace. 

In looking at a picture of this kind, we look at 
the scene it portrays through the medium of one of 
the most appreciative and intelligent intellects that 
has ever looked upon it. While, in reality, we are 
something very common-place and dull, this picture, 
while we are in front of it, makes us Turners. Art 
thus sends its flood of light into the dullest souls. 
Our native shadowy intelligence gives place to an 
intelligence warm, lofty, glowing. Mind diffuses 
itself into mind, and the step, which the artist has 
cut in the precipice, becomes a step for those to 
mount who could not have cut it themselves. 

Let us glance once more on this noble picture. 
When we first look at it, it appears a careless 
sprinkling of light and shadow, without any art, or 
any regard for art. It seems, indeed, an un- 
methodical splash of blots of shade over gleams of 
sunshine, — the mere delirium and whim of the brush. 
But, by an attentive contemplation, we perceive that 
if it be madness there is method in it. No shadow 
is superfluously or hurtfuUy thrown in; and, scattered 
as they seem, they lead the eye across the picture 
so as to divide and individualize its distances, without 
breaking the connection between the farthest point 
and the nearest. The burst of steam, the white- 
shirted wherry-men, and the masses of boiling 
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vapour, which hang around the tower itself, as if it 
were in the heat of a bombardment, are all explainers 
and interpreters, which enter the mind, and clear its 
impressions, and invigorate it with the inspirations of 
a great genius. 

Before leaving Turner, we wish to notice a 
sketch of his of a different character from the elabo- 
rate composition we have been speaking of, — a sketch 
which has always impressed us with its deep poetical 
feeling. It is one of the illustrations of Rogers' 
Pleasures of Memory, and is merely an imaginary 
interpretation of the two following lines. Rogers 
is speaking of a locality in Cumberland, remark- 
able formerly for a religious house, dedicated to 
St. Herbert. 

Where erst the chaunted hymn, and tapered rite, 
Amused the fisher's solitary night.* 

The chanted hymn, the fisher, and the night are 
elements of one of his most charming sketches ever 
drawn. It is a pale mountain scene, with a crescent 
moon, just escaped from the clouds, hanging over it. 
The light of the orb streams down, in a perceptible 
gleam, into the valley between two mountain ridges, 
touching their most exposed points, and sending a 
glimmer from one or two spots in the valley. 
Against the heaviest of the ridges, St. Herbert s 
chapel, on a small island, or peninsula, glows with 
the tapers of midnight mass, through the windows 
of rich gothic architecture. The streaming bright- 
ness from the chapel is thrown down on the unbroken 

* Flewiuret of Memory, Ft. 2. 
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mirror of lake below, where a solitary fisher is 
pursuing ^*the hard and needy life of Pelagon," 
under the light of the moon, and within hearing 
of the chanted rite; — perhaps some fimeral mass, for 
you might well imagine that nothing so appropriate as 

Dies irae, dies ilia, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 

could be floating with that temperate moonbeam, 
and the plash of that net into the silence around. 
But indeed the midnight moon, the chapel full of 
rite and burning tapers, the sad lake, the quiet 
heavens, and the ashy mountains, glanced here and 
there with higher tones of light, must be looked on and 
mused over to understand how thoroughly the most 
intense of our sensations, the most pure of our feel- 
ings, can, by the magic of a genuine artist, be 
realized by a few strokes of the pencil and the 
graver. Turner, not Rogers, is here the greater 
poet. 



IL 

There is another feature of genius, through which 
we may read as expressive a lesson on art as by the 
brush and pencil. Among the mutations, which 
Rome and every thing Roman has sufiered, not the 
least singular is the circumstance of the rupture and 
destruction of taste, which caused so many of the 
masterly works of Grecian genius to be lost, apparently 
through mere indifference to their merits. Several 
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of the most valued specimens of ancient art have 
been dug out of the earth, as if they had been thrown 
aside, as we would cast away rubbish, to fill up a 
trench. 

Among the specimens of sculpture, which 
have thus been buried and forgotten, and brought to 
light again, one of the most remarkable was that which 
was found buried among the ruins of the gardens of 
Sallust, on the Pincian hill. It represents a dying 
warrior, in whom the last remains of life and strength 
are expressed with such touching truth, that sculptors 
have looked on it in despair, and esteem it as one of 
the most perfect of the productions of the chisel. 
The accompaniments of the figure — a rope around 
the neck, a short sword, and a kind of shield — his 
robust form, and barbarian countenance, and short, 
clotted hair, induced the generality of artists to 
believe it represents a dying gladiator. Some 
judges however, — for where there is room for doubt, 
doubt always will have its originalities — think it a 
Greek herald, or a Spartan shield-bearer. But, 
whatever be its intended representation, the opinion 
which ascribes it to be a gladiator is more natural 
than any. It entirely answers to our ideas of the 
dying moment of such a character. The hand falling 
heavily upon the bosom, the relaxing muscles, the 
herculean arm — the last column of the building — 
gradually tottering with loss of power, the drawn-up 
leg, the face — bearing resolutely to the last, and 
striving with fate, — are all portrayed, with immortal 
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power, in marble. Or, to bring forward the illustra- 
tion of another art, 

He leans upon his hand — ^his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And, through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 
Prom the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — ^he is gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout, which hailed the wretcL who won.* 

In this inanimate marble, we behold the moral which 
Roman story has bequeathed to us. In its presence, 
we involuntarily turn to the times when the amphi- 
theatre was crowded with citizens, seat above 
seat, till the whole six acres of architecture, rising 
to the height of more than one hundred and fifty 
feet, were lined with human life; when those 
thousands and tens of thousands had their eyes 
fastened on two bare-headed combatants, who, 
habited in an apron ef red stuff, fixed by a leathern 
girdle, and armed only with small swords and noozes, 
rushed on each other with the fury of wild beasts, 
and fought, life for life. We shudder at the enormity. 
We turn with Christian repugnance from the idea 
of such horrible amusement, and that expiring 
barbarian becomes the softner of the heart. Why 
is he so ? Because we cannot indulge in gratified 
feelings over subjects of horror and cruelty, however 
hard our sensations may be, for any length of time. 
Even the hardened Roman, who cried Hoc hahet, 
and raised his shout as the blade split the heart of 
the victim, and as he placed the palm wreath of 
victory on the brows whereon the death-blood of his 

* Childe Harold, Canto 4, 
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barbarian antagonist had just spouted, — even his 
gratification resulted as much from the shortness of 
the excitement, as from the intensity of it. The 
speed with which the dying pangs passed from the 
features, and the promptness with which the dead 
body was dragged with a hook to the Spoliarumy 
constituted the intoxicating elements of their pleasure. 
Had there been a. pause for reflection; an interval to 
allow the heated excitement to cool ; a short oppor-- 
tunity for thought ; the cool might have succeeded 
to the hot mood, and repentance have corrected the 
passions. But this was not permitted. The specta- 
tors were allowed no pause in their mad excitement 
— no reflective time to rectify the over-tense mind. 
The light of victory outblazed the shade of death. 
But when the dying pang becomes fixed in marble ; 
when that terrific moment, in which flesh and soul 
separate, has become permanent, not fleeting, and 
fixes the glazing gaze on our living one, we shrink 
back and acknowledge the horror and madness of 
rejoicing over such a moment. This is the moral 
tone of feeling excited by this memorable statue, and 
such again the victory of art. In this manner has 
the idea of Ctesilas — ^if it was his idea — become a 
permanent teacher of mankind, a universal sermon 
of truth, beauty, and horror so combined that the 
instruction softens the heart, and makes us somewhat 
wiser and better, that such a genius has lived to 
carve the suggestions of his intellect, and to leave 
them to us for ever in such a work. 
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But art has a compound quality, to which we 
have not yet adverted. When the sculptor has 
wrought his utmost, and the spectator has been 
empowered to conceive the scene with all the in- 
tensity of the carver of it, the poet — ^the third artist 
whom we shall call to witness — comes and combines 
his skill with that of the sculptor or the painter, 
and produces a more magnificent effect still. The 
idealities of poetry are of a more embracing, more 
intellectual nature than those of either of the arts we 
have named. Poetry possesses the means of working 
with finer and more highly fashioned tools than the 
brush or the chisel. Its vehicle is the strength of our 
most impassioned sentiments. The moments of 
brilliant thought, and the single points of view, 
which painting and sculpture can alone deal with, 
are prolonged by poetry to indefinite periods, and 
shifting scenes. It is a talismanic art, and can compel 
reality itself to interrupt her laws, and unmake and 
remake herself. Let us see what it can do with the 
beautiful work which we have been considering. 
Byron, in describing the death, which the sculptor 
had placed before his eyes, says, 

The arena swims around him — ^he is gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout, which hailed the wretch who won. 

and still continuing the idea, which the sculptor there 
had finished, he gives us a prolonged and wailing 
commentary in the following passage, which has 
scarcely a superior in poetry. 

He heard it, but he heeded' not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
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He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There where his young barbarians all at play, 
There was the Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 
All this'rushed with his blood.* 

This is the chord — here is the magic art of poetry. 
We never thought of such an interpretation of that 
drooping and dying head, and that bloody side, till 
the poet comes, and not only describes how the warrior 
falls, but^what are his thoughts and feelings in that 
supreme moment. And then, when these thoughts 
are once stated, with what acclaim we feel their truth I 
What should be the deepest pang of the victim 
at such a moment ? Not the steel of his antagonist, 
nor the shout of the audience, but the thoughts of 
his desolate and distant wife, and his little children. 
And by a context, that drenches the eye to think of 
it, the poet portrays the rude hut on the banks of 
the Danube, where, unconscious of the bloody doom 
of their father, at that very moment, his "young 
barbarians were all at play." There is no happier 
combination of genius than poetry thus working out 
the ideas of her sister arts. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, while 
the workmen were excavating among the ruins of the 
palace of Nero, at Porte d' Anzio, (Antium,) a 
statue, of surpassing art, was found. Cardinal della 
Rovere, who was afterwards Pope Julius the Second, 
was a diligent lover of art, and had given notice tha 
if anything of superior merit where found, he should 

* Childe Harold, Canto 4. 
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immediately be apprized of it. It was midnight 
when the news reached him that a beautiful work of 
art had been found, and the Cardinal was in bed. 
But the nervous ardor of his character would not 
permit him to take his rest, and wait till morning. 
He immediately arose, proceeded about thirty miles, 
and secured one of the greatest treasures of sculpture. 
The world has rung with praises of the Apollo, 
called Belvidere, from the room in the Vatican in 
which it is now placed. It represents, as is generally 
supposed, the last scene in the Grecian myth of the 
deluge. The sun, with that poetical people, was a 
palpable human form, for they personified everything, 
giving to the air, the sea, and the sun forms of 
majesty, veneration, or beauty. The thick, slimy 
earth, which the deluge left, incapable of producing 
anything, but hurling poison into the atmosphere, 
they represented' as a huge serpent. The sun was the 
natural restorer of the earth to its fertility, and the 
destroyer of its baneful vapours. They, therefore, 
represented Apollo as the destroyer of this serpent 
with his arrow; and the statue we are about to 
remark upon, is a figure representing this poetical 
restoration of the earth to its lord. Apollo, who 
is sculptured as a beardless and beautifiil young man, 
has just launched the arrow from his bow. One 
hand grasps the handle of the weapon, the other is 
expanded with the efibrt he has thus successfully 
made. His left foot is slightly raised. A mantle, 
thrown loosely over his shoulders, falls over his left 
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arm, and his face, wherein the greater qualities of 
the soul struggle in majestic harmony, appears 

Proud of its might, yet scornful of the slain. 

The art of this great statue consists in the symmetry 
of the form, which unites all the elements of human 
beauty, with the lofty and God-like expression of the 
countenance, that seems to throw a more divine 
charm over the other members. 

For mild he seemed, as in El^sian bowers 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 
Haughty as bards have sung, with princely sway. 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision, seen in dreamy sleep, 
By holy maid, on Delphi's haunted steep 
Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love.* 

Pinel relates, in his work on insanity, that a young 
maiden conceived a passion for this statue ; and that, 
by incessant watching and pining over it, she, at 
length, fell a victim to her delusion. 

But, whence is all the value of this masterly 
statue — why would not the world have been as rich 
and happy without it ? Let us attend to a poetical 
illustration of a kindred work : — 

When first the Rhodian's mimic art arrayed 

The queen of beauty in her Cyprian shade. 

The happy master mingled, en his piece, 

Each look, that charmed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultless nature true, he stole a grace 

From every fiiner form and sweeter face : 

And, as he sojourned on the ^gean isles, 

Woo'd all their love, and treasured all their smiles ; 

Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined. 

And mortal charms seemed heavenly, when combined. •)• 

These lines contain the key of one of the great 
departments of art, which is essentially the 

* Mflman. t Pleasures of Hope. 
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harmonious assemblage of the beautiful. It requires 
first the perception and taste to discriminate, then 
the skill to copy, then the method to associate, then 
the power to infuse intellect. A tale, founded on an 
incident in the life of the artist Spinello, which we 
read many years ago, represented that artist to have 
selected, as the materials of a picture of perfect 
beauty, every element, that seemed to fulfil that 
quest, which he could gather about him — the eyes of 
one object, the mouth of another, the forehead of a 
third, and lips, countenance, and every other feature 
wherever he could find them most beautiful, But he 
made it a condition of his fancy that as he painted 
in one feature, he should cover it over, and not look 
at it again till the picture was finished. This was 
done ; but, on removing the veil, he found nothing 
but frightful and haunting ugliness. Though the 
incident was in this instance heightened by the 
imagination of the writer, yet -such, in a certain 
degree, would be the inevitable result of such a 
process. The combination of beautiful features only 
does not constitute art ; for we know that the mere 
possession of faultless features does not constitute 
beauty, nor the union of mountain, valley, wood, 
and river constitute, of necessity, impressive scenery. 
In the former case there needs the mind, which puts 
the features into use ; and in the latter, light to warm 
and colour them into gratifying lights and shades. 
The artist of the Apollo has gathered the truest 
features for the materials of his statue ; he has copied 
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them with fidelity, he has then blended them har- 
moniously together, and, last of all, he has fixed his 
own spirit on the piece for ever, and has made it a 
study and a delight by warming it almost into life 
with intellectual expression — the half advanced foot, 
the determined hand, the dilated eye hurling beams 
of indignation on the prostrate foe, and the lip 
lightly curled with the consciousness of power, and 
disdain the reptile — all these point out the moment 
of human passion, which the artist has fixed in stone; 
and the majestic triumph, which, without seeing the 
foe or knowing his power, we thus interpret in every 
feature of the marble. 

As to the other question — cui bono? — ^we can 
only appeal to the nature of man. Why do we rather 
look at the sun rising, amid a heraldry of coloured 
beams and massy clouds, as they slowly range them- 
selves like guards and batallions around him, than 
at the smoky heavens, wrapt up in one grey sheet of 
mist? There is the mountain, with its fractured 
sides, exposing, like wounds, the bare rocks which it 
embowels ; its feathery plumage of forests rises in 
gloom and solemnity upward ; its silvery waterfalls 
tumble over the crevices into the abyss, and its 
sheeted cap of everlasting snows rises, over all, 
glittering into the heavens. All this display hardly 
yields a root or seed that man can eat, and yet it is 
more beautiful and pleasing to him than the flat,, 
alluvial plain, loaded with productions adapted to his 
palate. 
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Whence comes it, that we feel more pleasure 
in the sight of the steed, with its intelligent eye 
and dilated nostril, and thin, muscular legs, than in 
the camel, with its awkward hump, and long bend- 
ing neck ? How again is it that the eagle, with its 
destructive nature, pleases us more than the goose, 
notwithstanding its use and harmlessness ? There 
are implanted in mankind inclinations which are not 
referable to reason, but which nevertheless govern him 
with unlimited authority. We do not know why it is 
that a series of orderly curves gives us more satisfac- 
tion than broken and disorderly lines. We do not 
know why the proportions of the Doric or Corinthian 
pillar are more satisfactory than long thin shafts, 
capable of performing the same duty. We do not 
know why we have more gratification in the meek 
tints of the rose, and its disorderly petals, than in the 
glaring colours and formal shape of the tulip. We 
turn, in general, with disgust from the clipped hedges 
of the Dutch garden, while we delight in the irregular 
beauties of the park; yet here there are grades of feeling 
which we cannot account for. We-are often delighted 
with the formalities of the gardener, where he follows 
what we call fashion, and can then tolerate all kinds of 
geometrical beds and artificial arrangements, while 
we turn away with dissatisfaction from the formalities 
and fashions which pleased our forefathers. Thus we 
are overtaken by difficulties, and are unable to fix 
any point as the datum of taste, whence our satisfac- 
tions originate. But, however times and fashions 
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vary, by which what pleased becomes displeasing, 
there seems to be one constant principle through 
which we seek to gratify ourselves with one kind of 
objects in preference to another. And on no point 
does this principle of gratification seem more fixed 
than on the appreciation of human beauty. There 
are certain lines and proportions which render the 
human figure pleasing to all, and to discover and fix 
these lines in marble, or colour, constitutes one of 
the best powers of art. Now, it is this gratification 
in the beautiful, this hunting after it, in order to 
enjoy the pleasure it excites, that constitutes one of 
the great principles by which man is constantly 
changing his position in nature, and advancing 
onward to a higher condition. This sense of the 
beautiful, and desire for it, is like a lost joy, for 
which we are continually searching, and in that 
search, we may not find what we seek ; but, like the 
sons of the husbandman, who dug his vineyard over in 
search of a treasure, we reap the reward of our labours 
in becoming the ministers and interpreters of 
nature." Whatever greatly delights us we are 
curious to investigate, to unravel, to resolve into its 
elements, that we may know why we are moved to 
pleasure. It is, therefore, in this sense and reverence 
for the beautiful that man becomes intelligent, and 
presses forward, with untiring steps, to greater 
achievements. The desire for the beautiful is one of 
the reasons why man is more than an animal. It is 
the exercise of that part of his nature which we call 
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soul, and which seems to be the refiner and perfecter 
of his existence. 



III. 

There is a feature of art which we have yet only 
partially noticed ; though, when well considered, it 
will give us more intimate ideas on this subject than 
any other of its departments. In painting and 
sculpture, the artist is only able remotely to indicate 
the workings of his art, since his productions can 
only be seen, in their perfection, in the single subjects 
which have illustrated his powers. We are unable 
by words to give the reader an idea of the paintings 
of Turner, or of the Transfiguration of Raphael, or 
of the Dying Gladiator, or the Elgin marbles. In 
poetry, however, the artist is able to place before the 
reader the pictures in the same form in which they 
proceeoed from his mind. Art, therefore, as it exists 
in poetry, is much more* elastic and conununicable 
than in painting and sculpture. It speaks to all alike, 
although all do not equally understand its language. 
But this disadvantage is no peculiarity to poetry. 
It is the same with the sister arts, even when they 
show themselves from the painter's own canvass and 
the sculpture's own marble. The spectator may see 
nothing but unimpressive representations of men and 
women in the Sistine chapel, and nothing of more 
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value than many a church monument in the Niobe. 
Nature must have given some capabilities in the 
observer or the reader, before any]^''artist becomes 
more than a mere common-place draughtsman to 
him. Intellect, like the cubs of^the cat species, 
comes into the world blind ; but, unlike'the animal 
type, it often remains blind as long as it exists. 

As, then, poetry is so much more^communicable 
than its sister arts, in order to test it, we cannot do 
better than let it illustrate itself ; and, for that 
purpose, we will bring into juxtaposition several 
pictures, of [the same scene, as described by different 
poets. No single subject has, perhaps, occupied 
more space in verse than descriptions of evening. 
The frequent beauty of the scene, with its graduated 
lights and shades, and its pensive suggestions, has 
made it a favourite, especially with English poets, 
who have almost introduced new powers into their 
art, by their incessant appeals to nature, in all her 
moods and fluctuations. The ancients seem hardly 
to have treated nature with common respect, for it 
is the rarest of chances to happen of any reverence 
for her, except when she frightened them with the 
earthquake, or the hurricane, or the thunderbolt. 
They feared her, but never loved her. Perhaps it is 
to science that we are indebted for this change in the 
poetical mood, and it is a greater knowledge of the 
laws of nature which has transformed fear into 
reverence. No ancient poet has given us a picture 
equal to the following from Milton : — 
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Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for be^t and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests — 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmanent 
With living saphirs : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.* 

In this picture, the most prominent features of 
evening are rapidly and powerfully sketched, in 
general rather than in particular terms — the nightin- 
gale and the moon being the only objects that are 
brought out to individualize the scene. The grey 
lane scape, and the beasts slinking to their grassy 
couches, give it tone and animation ; but, otherwise, 
it wants the great feature of art — -suggestion. We 
merely see the shadows descending, and the birds 
retiring to their nests, and the moon rising. There 
is no tender suggestion to soften the heart into the 
tone and feeling of the hour. The versification too, 
is hard and forced. But Milton was restricted by the 
period in which his action is laid. It was in Paradise, 
during the innocence of our first parents. Man had 
not made havoc with the world. He had not broken 
into the sanctuary of peace, and so filled his history 
with distressing incidents as to make scenes of quiet 
and repose grateful contrasts to his habitual conduct. 
Hence most of the matter of suggestion was denied 
to Milton, from the unripeness of his subject. Dante 
has given us a very celebrated picture of the same 

*Puradi8eLoBt, 
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hour, which will afford us some comparison between 
two poets of the same power, and almost the same 
description of genius ; but Dante had all the com- 
modities of a world of humanity at command, which 
Milton had not. 

Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful hearts, 
Who in the mom hfive bid sweet friends farewell ; 
And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.* 

In this picture, we are not brought into the presence 
of a landscape, but are made to feel the sentiment 
which the evening, with whatever landscape associa- 
ted, excites in the mind. Dante has not mentioned 
a single feature of the scene, but he describes it from 
within, not from without. We are left to realize the 
grey colouring of nature, — the wearied cattle, the 
home-returning birds, the flickering constellations, 
and the rising moon, — not by a grouping of their 
relationships, and their colours and impressions on 
the eyes, but by the tender, longing ideas they touch 
into life in the mind — by- the fond desire" they 
waken in men at sea, and the "melting" of those 
thoughtful hearts, and the " thrilling" of the pilgrim 
at - the sound of the vesper bell, which " seems 
to mourn for the expiring day." But how full of art, 

* Purgatory Canto 8. 

The above is Carey's translation. The reader may be glad to compare Byron's version 
of the same passage. It occurs in the Third Canto of Don Juan : 

Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's dec^j.-Stama 108, 
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how effective is this manner of representing nature ! 
We might hesitate over the most felicitous grouping 
of the features, which mark the burning down of the 
lamp of day, and, after the poet had laboured ever so 
vigorously to excite our sympathy, he might fail, had 
he trusted to those physical objects which Milton ^ 
has exclusively used. He might array the heavens 
and disarray the earth, — he might use up the hes- 
perian stars, and the moon, and the pompous 
departure of the sun, amongst over-painted clouds, 
fold upon fold, — ^he might work up tawny iforests 
gasping with faint and choking breaths of wind, — 
he might picture the mountains tinted with rosy 
light, and rivers silently coiling between them in 
courses and strings of silver ; yet, with all this 
furniture, he might be wholly ineffective in art, and 
only produce a crowded exhibition. But Dante has 
left us no alternative. He has drawn the scene, as 
no painter could draw it, by its effects. We are left 
in no doubt about it. That which thrills the pilgrim, 
and calls up the tenderness and love of the heart, 
must be a scene suggestive of tenderness and love, 
and be filled with thoughtful impressions. It is no 
matter how its mountains are assorted, or how its 
extent is covered. It has melted the heart, and 
therein is its triumph and its power. No mere 
grouping could so effectually awaken us to a sense 
of its melancholy beauty. 

Campbell is considered to have been one of our 
greatest critical poets. He toiled at his verse, and 
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adopted, and rejected, with such fastidiousness, that 
his very rejections would have made the reputation 
of an inferior mind. He has seldom trusted his 
fame to mere scenery painting and metaphysical 
vagueness, knowing that these are dangerous ex- 
pedients — ^the resort of mere theorists and colourists 
in poetry, and of those who feel themselves unequal to 
dig into the more solid sentiments and feelings, of 
which scenery is but the outward background. It 
happens, however, that the three principal poems of 
Campbell all open with evening scenes, neither of 
which, perhaps, warrants our eulogium on Campbell's 
genius in general. Of these, we select that from 
Gertrude of Wyoming, as most characteristic of the 
manner of the poet :— 

Then, where, of Indian hills, the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see, 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes ; 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree ; 
And every sound of life was full of glee, — 
From merry mock-birds' song, or hum of men ; 
While hearkening, fearing nought their revelry 
The wild deer arched his neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 

This stanza is a natural bacchanal over the departure 

of day. It is only, however, a second-class picture. 

All its parts are perfect in themselves, but it needs 

the -deeper and solemn feeling which the heart alone 

can give to render it a first-class picture. It has 

none of the pure thoughtfulness which we have 

foimd in Dante's lines. It is merry indeed, playful, 

disporting, and full of glee and revelry. But these 

are but epithets. They express abstract ideas ; 
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but the mind requires something more certain before 
it recognises the highest class of art, or will yield 
up to the poet its most pure and perfect feeling. 
Campbell satires the judgment. There is sufficient 
weight, measure, and variety in his delineation. The 
flamingo disporting, the playful squirrel,^the wild deer 
hurrying to his woods, and the merry mock-birds' song 
are each suggestive of animated nature, so variously 
employed as to give grace and contrast to the scene. 
But, though there is more finish, there is less power, 
less dash and splendour in it than in the following 
lines of Southey : — 

Evening comeB on : arising from the stream 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight : 

And, where he sails athwart the setting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with deeper light. 

The watchman, at the wished approach of night, 
Gladly forsakes the field, where, all the day. 
To scare the winged plunderers from their prey. 

With shout and sling on yonder clay-built height 
Hath borne the sultry ray. 

Hark ! at the golden palaces, the Brahmin strikes the hour — 
For leagues and leagues around, the brazen sound 

BoUs through the stillness of departing day. 
Like thunder far away.* 

There is not only more colouring in this description, 
but there is more picturesque art. The sailing 
flamingo, with his scarlet plumage glowing as it 
comes in contact with the setting beam, is a fine 
original object. The wearied bird-scarer, who, with 
shout and sling, has been all day on the clay-built 
height, forms another highly diversified incident, 
perfectly in keeping with the scene; while the 
Brahmin striking the hour, that sounds leagues 
around, furnishes, as it were, distance to the picture, 

*CiineolKehaiiia. 
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and appropriately completes the description. From 
these lines we get a fine idea of an oriental evening 
— ^the touches are sharply discriminated, and the 
objects happily grouped, and one illustrates and 
sympathises with the other. We observe the sunset 
is bright and cloudless, from the one touch respecting 
the glancing of the plumage of the flamingo. The day 
has been sultry, as we learn from the description of 
the watchman ; and the quiet, utter repose of the 
hour is made certain by the brazen sound which is 
heard for leagues around. The neatness of Campbell's 
lines is very apparent. There is the eflfort to give a 
complete delineation of the scene in as few words as 
possible ; and, at the same time, there is a sensitive 
care not to string the words harshly together, or to 
prolong the description of any one object, or to 
repeat an idea. In Southey, on the contrary, we 
discover none of this strain after eflfect. He dashes 
onward without fear, and, probably, penned the lines 
rapidly, without much heed or care about them after- 
wards. But, by thus yielding to the rush of ideas 
without very carefully examining them, or testing 
them, he has accomplished what Campbell has missed, 
perhaps in consequence of his care and doubt. He 
has caught the exact tint, and has not rubbed it 
down by striving to improve it. Now there was 
little to be compared in poetical power between 
Campbell and Southey. Campbell occasionally rose 
into the highest regions of his art; Southey never 
did so. Campbell could give his ideas such freedom. 
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completeness, and force, as has made them pictures 
and has given many of his lines the power 
of proverbs. Southey wrote with such precipita- 
tion, and from such an incoherent imagination, which 
his judgment was never able to subdue, that very 
little of his verse is now even read, and hardly 
any will be remembered, except in anthology. 
Yet, in this instance, he has surpassed the greatest 
master of art, and has fairly won the laurel. 

The following is Wordsworth's contribution to 
this subject : — 

'Tis spent — ^this burning day of June ! 
Soft darkness o'er its latest gleams is stealing ; 
The dor -hawk, — solitary bird, 
Kound the dim crags, on heaving pinions stealing, 
With untired voice sings an unvaried tune ; 
Those burring notes are all that can be heard 
In silence, deeper far than that of deepest noon. 
* * * 

The air, as in a lion's den, 

Is close and hot ; — and now and then 

Comes a faint and sultry breeze, 

With a haunting and a panting, 

like the stifling of disease ; 

But welcome dews allay the heat. 

And the silence makes it sweet. 

The times of the day, and the changes of the season, 
have been especial favourites with Wordsworth. In 
fact they were the chief companions of so recluse a 
nature. Man, and his doings, were always secondary 
with Wordsworth. He felt at more ease while 
looking on a flock of sheep than in contemplating the 
doings of an equal number of men. A shepherd 
boy, or a pedlar, were his especial confidants. He 
was always abroad, humming and droning his 
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incipient verse, like a bee among the heather. The 
passing clouds, the rainy hill-tops, — ^the cold, black 
tarns — ^the huts on the hill-side, — the louring heavens, 
and the quiet valleys, were his delights. Hence, 
every change of the seasons, and of the day, may be 
found in his poems. Evening has been a favourite 
and recurring subject with him ; but we know not 
that he has succeeded in presenting us with a very 
artistic picture of it. The above is one of his best, 
and is indeed redolent of the evening impressions of 
a hot day. The image of the dor-hawk, flying all 
alone, and burring amid the sultry silence, gives 
character to the picture. Still it is only of the same 
class of description as that of Campbell, and fails in 
the highest touches of art. As a sketch of the 
scenery of a grand evening among mountains, the 
following description of sunset on Lake XJri, is the 
boldest and most vigorous Wordsworth has written : — 

Eastward, in long perspecidve, glittering shine 
The wood-crowned cliffis that o'er the lake recline ; 
Those eastern cliffs a hundred streams unfold 
At once to pillars turn, that flame with gold. 
Behind his saU the peasant tries to shun 
The west, tbiit bums like one dilated sun, 
Where, in a mighty crucible, expire 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire. 

In his olden days, when his imagination was turning 
into judgment, and very bad judgment, Wordsworth 
altered and spoiled the last image of this verse ; 
which, as it here stands, gives a bold and sweeping 
idea of the eflfect of those rich masses of light and 
colour, which sometimes, especially among mountains, 
convert everything within their range into their own 
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intense conflagration. In colouring, — ^which had 
Wordsworth encouraged it, he was fitted to excel — 
this picture is perfect. It fills the soul with a blaze ; 
and the idea of the air being faint and hot, as in a 
lion's den, which occurs in the former quotation, is a 
highly artistic, because highly suggestive touch, call- 
ing up the stifling, breathless hour, with masterly 
effect. For, although few readers can be conceived 
to have had any practical experience of the tempera- 
ture of a lion s den, yet every one will acknowledge, 
as much as if he had lodged there, what kind of 
atmosphere would be likely to fill such a place. 

A devotee of Tennyson has selected the follow- 
ing stanzas, from In Memorium, as a superb picture 
of summer twilight. He goes so far as to question, 
after the manner of his class, whether, in the whole 
range of English poetry, there is such another picture 
drawn in the very mood of the scene : — 

B}^ night we lingered on the lawn, 

For under foot the herb was dry, 

And genial warmth ; and o'er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn ; 

And calm that let the tapers bum 

(Jnwaving : not a cricket chirred ; 

The brook alone far-off was heard, 
And on the board the fluttering urn : 

And bats went round in fragrant skies', 
And wheeled or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 

And woolly breasts and beaded eyes ; 

While now we sang old songs that pealed 
From knoll to knoll, where couched at ease 
The white kine glimmered, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field. 

Now this is an entirely physical description, and is 
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far less picturesque than Gray's introductory stanzas 
to his Elegy. There is a good illustration of the 
jcalmness of the hour in the unwaving tapers ; but 
why the term fluttering should be applied to the 
Tixn, unless it be because Cowper has appHed the 
mare appropriate terms, bubbling and loud hissing, 
to it, we know not. It savours of conceit, as does 
the milliner's term, ermine capes, applied to the 
moths. There is, in the last line, another attempt 
at originality at the expense of justness. ^^Laid their 
dark arms," is used, we suppose, because stretched, 
extended, and other words, more kindred to the idea, 
have become threadbare with use. Mr. Tennyson 
very often reminds the reader of the conceited ar 
metaphysical poets, as Dr. Johnson whimsically 
jcaUed them, from their habit of using peculiar phrases 
and words, apparently with the idea that such word- 
eccentricity was a great evidence of poetical genius. 
We may perhaps say more on this subject when we 
;come to speak of those poets, many of whom were 
contemporaries with Shakespere, and immediate 
successors to him. It will be observed tha* 
Tennyson, in the above stanzas, is, above all, solici- 
tous to inform you that he is in polite society, that 
he passed his summer evening on a lawn, that tapers 
were bumiug, and not a single cottage candle, that 
their tea- water was served in an urn. This is not 
trifling, for all Mr. Tennysons poems hint of similar 
^xclusiveness. Lawns and gardens, and well furnished 
apartments, and the whole upholstery and competence 
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of sometliing like high life — at any rate of nothing 
lower than that of a rectory, are the staples in 
which he deals. His men and women, who are 
generally tame enough, are all of the fashionable 
type, and are much too refined to stoop to sympathize 
with the wants and cares of the lower classes. There 
seem to be only noble young ladies, and young 
gentlemen of fair fortune, in Mr. Tennyson's world. 
In like manner his evening, he is careful to inform 
you,' is not the evening of a peasant or an artizan, 
but of a polite gentleman, who, probably, just before 
he took up his pen to sketch the scene on the lawn, 
had been engaged in a croquet match with a batch 
of such specimens of human kind as throng Rotten 
Row in the season. Still we do not deny the merit 
of the description, and acknowledge that it is not 
inadequate to such a scene as it attempts to paint. 
Mr. Tennyson must be made accountable for the 
fact that ermine capes, and fluttering urns, are not 
very poetical objects in his landscape. However, he 
gives us a very evening-like impression in the silvery 
haze, the sense of calm, the far-off brook, the filmy 
shapes (not very definite, except for their explanation 
afterwards), the white kine glimmering, and the arms 
of the trees laid about the field. 

The particular aspects of the day, such as morn- 
ing, night, and evening, seem to have been especially 
active on the nervous intelligence of Byron. That 
mind, which many conceive as one essentially moody, 
and distasteful and unsympathetic in general, was 
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really all alive to every touch and change of sun 
and cloud. Wordsworth, with all his ascetic worship 
of nature, has failed to leave us so many living 
pictures of it as Byron, who is not credited with 
much devotion to anything. But the night scenes 
in Childe Harold, the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, 
Manfred, Marino Faliero ; and the evening scenes in 
the both third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold, 
Don Juan, Giaour, and Mazeppa, stand prominently 
out as among the best ever written. With so much to 
choose from, we select the one from Don Juan, 
though the second verse was suggested by a beautiful 
fragment, attributed to Sappho. It is hardly possible 
for words to realize more effectively the religious 
feeling of evening, than they do in the following 
stanzas : — 

Ave Maria I blessed be the hour, 
The time, the chime, the spot where I bo oft 

Have felt the Bonset in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth so beautiful and soft ; 

While swung the deep beU in the distant tower. 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft. 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 

Oh, Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things: 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 
To the young bird the parents' brooding wings. 

The welcome stall to the o'erlabored steer ; 
Whatever of peace about our hearthstone clings. 

Whatever our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bringst the child, too, to the mother's breast* 

In this description, we have almost all that words can 
convey. The rosy air, the forest leaves stirred as if with 
prayer, the deep bell and the day hymn, prepare the 
mind for the pastoral which follows. The gathering 

* Pod Joan, Canto 8, 
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together of the toil and weariness of the day^ and the 
brooding wings^ and welcome stall, the home, and 
the cheer, are images that breathe as much peace and 
rest over the spirit as the deepening shades them- 
selves could do. It is in such passages that we see 
the triumph of art ; yet Byron would have sworn he 
knew nothing of art. But he knew how to select^ 
and how to arrange, so as to give his thoughts their 
most impressive force ; and, as those thoughts were 
generally of that uncommon kind which only the 
highest minds can reach, he accomplished, whcEther 
designedly or by chance, the highest function of art. 
No one, except Shakspere, has penetrated so deeply 
into the feelings as Byron. No one with a word m 
touches the heart. No one sees so clearly the pene- 
tralia of nature. 

The art of poetry consists then, not only in a 
proper selection of images, but in rendering those 
images the vehicles for two distinct classes of ideas. 
The one class consists in presenting a picture of the 
scene described, by grouping and contrast, as Campbell 
has done in his description of sunset in Wyoming, 
which merely impresses the fancy with a vigorous 
picture of the associated objects of the hour. The 
other class of ideas is those which are roused into 
action by the suggestions of the scene, and which it 
is the peculiar province of poetry to discov^r. We 
see this class most fully developed in the lines of 
Dante, which omit the first, or inferior class, and 
leave it to be suggested by the higher and more 
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intellectual expression of the second class. It is 
very rare to find a passage in poetry so completely 
realizing the fullest power of imagination. The verses 
of Byron are, perhaps, as beautiful as those of Dante, 
but Sappho has contributed such an important part 
of them, that the merit of the two poets must be 
divided, if indeed the best part be not Sappho's ; for 
certainly the first verse would be little better than 
Campbell's without the second. 

We have restricted this consideration to art as 
it is seen in painting, sculpture, and poetry ; but its 
range is without limits. It is as apparent in the 
writing of such an historian as Gibbon or Macaulay, 
and such an orator as Burke or Erskine, and such an 
essayist as De Quincey or Lamb, and such a novelist 
as Fielding or Scott, as in the particular departments 
we have selected for illustration. Let any one try 
to discover why even the most uninstructed persons 
prefer the sketches of Cruickshank or Leach to the 
multitudinous rubbish that has succeeded them. They 
will find that it was the natural gifts which those 
artists possessed of selecting, in their subjects, those 
points and humours, which were largest in their 
scope, and excited the heartiest of our sympathies ; 
and rejecting all minor, though perhaps more obvious 
points. Their followers have to take what they find, 
as they find it. They have no capital that permits 
them to select and reject, and hence the commonplace 
and the temporary, without art, has succeeded the 
rare and the permanent, with it. 
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After having endeavoured to show some of the 
features of art, it becomes ahnost necessary to add a 
few observations on a principle that grows out of it, and 
which is usually denominated Taste, to which belongs 
the subordinate and inferior subject, Fashion. Art, 
we have shown, belongs to the highest of the human 
faculties. It is, moreover, not only a faculty, but an 
acquirement. Faculty may do much, but it can 
never make first-rate art. When Cimabue found 
Giotto tending sheep, and drawing part of his flock 
in chalk on a wayside stone, he found the faculty for 
producing noble paintings ; but he found the faculty 
only. Long before Giotto, draughtsmen had, by 
industry and study, arrived at certain principles, 
which, by following, would enable a student, with no 
particular faculty, to draw more correctly, and with 
more facility, than even unaided genius would be 
likely to attain to. Sir Isaac Newton showed, 
almost from infancy, a faculty for determining curves, 
and dimensions; but, had he never been made 
acquainted with Euclid, even he would never have been 
able to calculate with half the accuracy of a man, 
endowed with half his intellectual vigour, who 
had the advantage of Euclid. Faculty not only 
determines the choice of the mind, but enables the 
possessor of it to perceive and master the elements, 
which lead up to the highest attainments of an art, 
with extraordinary facility. Indeed, most of the differ- 
ence between one man and another, or rather between 
one mind and another, is rapidity. The dullest mind 
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only proceeds more slowly than the most brilliant 
towards the same object. It is a case of hare and 
tortoise, and we sometimes find, as in the fable, that 
the tortoise, by application, ultimately wins the race 
against the negligent hare. Horace has said, Poeta 
nascitur, rum Jit, and his saying has been repeated 
till it is as implicitly believed in, without qualification, 
as a self-evident truth. But it is of little use for a 
poet, if he only is born, he also requires making, and 
this applies as much to Burns and Clare, as to 
Tennyson, though the former certainly derived much 
more from their birth, than the latter. But we see 
that the latter, with all his industry, has never been 
able to approach the confines of such excellence as 
rules in Burns. Nevertheless, culture was quite 
necessary in Burns, who studied as industriously as 
ever man did such models as he fell in with, — Allan 
Ramsey, Ferguson, Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith. 
We know, also, how Clare, though born in that kind 
of poverty which lies nighest to destitution, managed 
to save pence enough in two months for one month's 
night school; and tramped ten miles to Stamford, 
with sixpence in his pocket, to buy Thomson's 
Seasons, which he read half through, under a hedge, 
before he got back to Helpstone. Thus the faculty, 
to direct the mind and work it up to enthusiasm, is 
much ; but it is of little use without the culture that 
directs it by the shortest road to success. 

Now art is the result of this success. Its highest 
examples represent a large amount of original 
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faculty ; but a larger amount of perseverance and 
industry. Mistake after mistake, false effect after 
false effect, bad judgment after bad judgment,liad to be 
mastered before the supreme work, which we hang 
over in admiration, was accomplished. Christain does 
not go through more perils, and temptations, and 
allurements, and down-heartedness, on his way to 
the celestial city than the poet, or the sculptor, or 
the painter, encounters in working his way to the top 
of his art. Each has his Slough of Despond, his 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, his Doubting Castle, 
his Vanity Fair, his Giant Despair, an4 his advisers, 
Plausible, Faint Heart, and Wordly Wiseman. 

Now, even the looker on cannot escape all the 
dangers which beset the artist on his way to 
accomplishment. Put a peasant before 

The sprawling nyntphs of Verrio and La Guerre," 

and the Last Supper of da Vinci, and it is ten to 
one but' he would think Verrio a better artist than 
the great Florentine. Or, let him, choose between 
some sentimental piece of modem sculpture and the 
Antinous. A Better would be safe if he backed the 
sentiment. Or, again, read to him one of Watts' 
hymns, and Coleridge's Hymn before Sunrise at 
Chamouni, or Campbell's Soldier's Dream. Dr. Watts 
would be sure to carry the palm.* This necessary 

* Herbert Spencer has generalized somethiuK of the same feeling which is here spoken 
of under the term consciousneBS. Men, irntU they have gone through certain intellectual 
stales, hear first-rate music, see first-rate architecture, and look at iirst-rate painting 
without being conscious of what they see or hear. The high quality which makes the La^ 
Supper of Leonardo, or a fine symphony of Beethoven first-rate, is wholly absent from the 
mind ; and they are no more conscious of the inner spirit which gives its impressions to 
other minds than a blind or a deaf man would be. These are Spencer's words : "You 
have, perhaps, in the course of your life, had some musical culture, and can recall the 
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knowledge or education, which is needed in order 
only to appreciate merit, is called Taste, and its growth 
is as slow in the mere observer, as it is in the worker. 
Who has not confessed that the first impression of 
St. Peter s at Rome was disappointing ; and who, that 
has had the opportunity of revisiting the church 
again and again, has not confessed that the defect 
was not in the building, but in the observer's mind. 
The very perfection of the proportions of the edifice 
baffle the understanding, and it is only after reason 
and study have had time to satisfy the judgment, 
that the judgment forms a correct conclusion. 



Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 

That what we liave of feeling most intense 

Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 

Outshining and overwhelming edifice 

Fools our fond gaze ; and, greatest of the great, 

Defies at first our nature's littleness, 

Till, growing with our growth, we thus dilate 

Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 



Even so supreme an artist as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
looked at first on the masterpieces of Italian art with 
disappointment. He thought them overrated, and 
failed to find the beauties he had anticipated. But 
a day by day study and acquaintance soon turned 
the distrust from the brush of Corregio and Titian to 
his own. The wonderful power of the great Italians 
at last almost oppressed him with despair ; and when 
he was delivering his last lecture in the Royal 



Btages t^ngh which you have passed. In early days a symphony was a mystexy ; and you 
were somewhat puasled to find otiiers applauding it. An mif olding of musical faculty, 
that went on slowly through succeeding years, brought some appreciation ; and now these 
complex musical combinations, wnich once gaye you little or no pleasure, give you more 
pleasure than any others. Bemembering all this, vou begin to suspect that your 
Indifference to certain still more inyolved musical combinations nuiy arise Irom 
incapacity in you, and not from defects in them." Thus Spencer, with his new word 
ConseioiunesSf merely extends the older term, Tatte. 
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Academy, when his sight began to fail and his hand 
to weaken, he said, just before he rose from his 
concluding lecture, " May the last words which I 
utter in this chair be the name of Michael Angelo." 
They were the last. 

Now this growth of appreciation, this education 
which it is necessary that we all imdergo, before we 
can safely say that this is a great work, or this is an 
inferior one, is called taste; and so rare, and so 
difficult is it to acquire that, for want of it, the most 
barefaced frauds are practised on the unwary in every 
department of art, but especially in painting. The 
passion for accimiulation is generally the most jealous 
of the passions, and will not submit to the companion- 
ship of any other inclination. Money requires all 
the faculties, and all the intellectual effort that the 
mind is capable of, and therefore it leaves no room 
for any kind of study but its own. But it gives 
almost boundless liberty to trade on the capacities 
of other people, and to purchase and appropriate the 
best products of the intellect of the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the decorator, and all other 
traders in art. But it wants the taste to discriminate. 
The rich trader has never had time to study the 
details of occupations unconnected with his own; 
and hence, though he is the most accurate judge of 
all that pertains to his business, he is the most 
inaccurate and helpless in those parts which demand 
special culture. Hence he is obliged to rely, not on 
independent judgment, but on reputation* He 
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cannot trast his judgment in art by art itself, but 
is obliged to rely on reputation, and on names. 
Hence the exorbitant price which is paid for names. 
The rich can only buy by names. If a picture is 
known to be by William Hunt, or Gainsborough, or 
Constable, or Leslie, it makes, perhaps, five or ten 
times more than the artist received, in the first place, 
for his work. Thus a picture that Constable received 
one hundred pounds for, may readily sell now for 
one thousand pounds ; and hence, while the merit, 
and labour, and education, that produced the picture, 
receives one hundred pounds for their trouble, the 
speculator in genius receives nine hundred pounds 
for his activity in discerning the opinion of taste. 
In fact, the payer of one thousand pounds gives 
several hundreds of this sum because he is obliged 
to put trust in names, and dare not hazard the mere 
appreciation of his own mind, and his own discrimina- 
tion. When he goes to an art exhibition, he looks 
for the names ; and, passing over the uncelebrated as 
never destined to be celebrated, he fastens on works 
whose authors have already had their praises re- 
sounded from gallery to gallery ; and, if he buys a 
work, he gives more for the smiles, and the after- 
dinner table-talk of coteries, and the slang of interested 
critics, than he does for the work itself On the 
same wall, there is, perhaps, a picture by some 
unappreciated toiler, which now cannot get a bidder at 
as many shillings as it will command pounds presently, 

and which is destined, perhaps, to divert the current 

. T 
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of popular taste from sentimental ladies and gentlemen 
giving each other farewell with lugubrious faces, to 
some healthy and vigorous picture such as "Wilkie, 
Landseer, Newton, and other natural artists were, in 
their hey-day, in the habit of painting. 

Thus taste is for the most part a commodity, 
which makes a higher price in the market than the 
genius, whose work originates it. It is acquired, 
after all, by very few ; for it no more exists with the 
dealers in its productions than in the buyers of them. 
The dealers work by names, like the buyers; and the 
trade in art is thus almost entirely carried on by names, 
merit or demerit having little to do with it. It. very 
often happens that a purchaser of some great work, 
who makes it the subject of much of his eloquence, 
and is proud to say he possesses a master work of 
such and such an artist, can rarely tell why the 
picture he idolizes is better than a similar one, which 
he despises. He fails to perceive the sovereign touch 
that gives the work he possesses its pre-eminence. 
He is jealous of the least syllable in dispraise of it, 
and yet does not know how to answer a criticism, 
or point out what it is that lifts it above rivals. 

But the reader may object that, if this be true, 
how can any new merit ever rise, — ^how is it that 
the art, which we have selected as an illustration of 
the rarity and subtlety of taste, is not continually 
abating, from being confined to a few names ? This 
conclusion would be true, if there were no absolute 
taste; but we have admitted that taste exists. All 
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we insist on is that it has fifty representatives to 
one original disciple. But the original disciples are 
continually selecting merit from her competitive 
exhibitions, and introducing new artists to the 
world. It is from true taste that the sale-room is 
constantly supplied with neW names, whom the 
traders on taste immediately appropriate, and hawk 
into notoriety, and sometimes incite to vanity, and 
ultimate failure. 

Thus art breeds taste ; but taste is as rare as art, 
and gives birth to a false brood of traders, who, in 
lack of that intellectual training, necessary to taste, 
resort to the names on which taste has pronounced 
approval. There follows after this crowd of preten- 
ders a denser crowd still, called fashion, which is 
nothing but taste in its lowest and worst form ; or, 
rather, it is only the jackdaw in the peacock's feathers. 
It requires neither knowledge nor judgment for its 
production, but follows, without thought or reflection, 
any monstrosity that popular freak or distinguished 
example presents to it. While art takes its rise in 
the highest intellectual faculties, and indeed is the 
aspiration after powers superior to our present 
mental powers ; and while taste follows art as its 
disciple, and, from the difficulty of its acquirement, 
for the most part relies on names, whose merit has 
been pronounced, fashion comes last, and pretending 
to take her principles from taste, is the mere whim 
and fantasy of the lowest species of inventive 
intellect. A fashionable tailor, or mantua maker, 
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is sufficient to disturb all society with more effect 
than such disturbers of it as Charles XII. of Sweden, 
or Napoleon. In this manner art, the highest of the 
intellectual faculties, influences, through taste and 
fashion, the lowest; and thus becomes the forced 
origin of most of the absurdities which prevail, or 
have prevailed, of crinoline,' chignons, wigs, queues. 

Finally, art may be considered as the especial 
distinguisher of man. Some philosophers have 
attempted to insulate man by describing him as a 
cooking animal, some as a speaking animal, some as 
a lying animal, and some as a God-fearing animal. 
But art seems to separate him more widely from the 
lower creation than any of these distinctions ; for, 
although we know of no animal that cooks its food, 
animals do not refuse food that has been cooked ; 
whereas no animal has any gratification from the 
productions of art. No animal speaks, but many 
animals signify their wishes by soiinds or gestures ; 
no animal lies, but many animals practice kinds of 
craft that are meant to deceive; and, if no animal has 
any notion of religion, yet the beginning of religion — 
reverence — is not entirely alien from the lower 
creatures. But art has not the remotest place in 
the animal nature ; it is altogether the property of a 
nature wholly unakin to any species but man, and 
seems, if anything is so, that emanation from the 
Deity, which was bestowed, when God said " Let us 
make man in our own image." 
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Is avarice a virtue or a vice ? We might adopt the 
decision of Sir Roger de Coverley, and say much 
may be said on both sides, if we were inclined to 
avoid the question ; but we are not so indifferent, 
and think that much may be said for it. Many 
well-intentioned people denounce it as a great 
vice, but it must be borne in mind that well- 
intentioned people belong to that group of 
human beings which includes such men as Calvin, 
Philip the Second, Dominic, and all the fanatics, and 
most of the scourges of human nature. We must, 
therefore, deny this extensive group of the human 
race a vote in the dispute. Avarice accumulates 
wealth, and it is argued against it that it does not 
enjoy what it accumulates. Now here we fall into 
the imperfections of language. The word enjoy, as 
commonly used in such cases, means to spend upon 
such agents as would please the senses of taste, or of 
sight, or of feeling— nay, indeed, in anything which 
would break the monotonous control of those five 
aristocratic rulers of living beings. But when this 
is assumed — ^this material theory, which refers every 
trembling enjoyment to the external senses, — it is 
forgotten that there is an internal conclave of judges, 
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which should exercise as much dominion over us as 
the external conclave of tempters. Conscience, 
prudence, forethought, self-control, reflection, are 
the five internal regulators of the five external actors. 
In fact here, as everywhere else, we find the real 
balanced by the ideal ; and all that we do examined 
and audited by a committee, sitting nearly from the 
beginning of life to its close. This committee do not 
think it proper to trouble us much till we are sixteen 
or seventeen years old ; but, thenceforward, they are 
constantly laying taxes on the unwilling senses. 
Like the Sybil, they advance the price as they 
diminish the value of their commodity. The 
ambitious senses, which had it all their own way for 
so many years, find that they have constantly to 
give up some of their inclinations into the hands of 
their self-elected judges. The boy goes from pear to 
plum, and from plum to lollipop, and from lollipop to 
roast and boiled, without a twinge of punishment for 
the indulgence of bis appetite. But the man thinks 
before he eats. "The gout, sirpigo, and the rheum" 
hang the instruments of their threatening punish- 
ments before him, and he lets appetite yield to 
discretion. He finds " I dare nqt" waits upon I 
would." The avaricious man pursues a different 
course ; he believes less in the outer senses than in 
the internal judges; he does not tread in .the beaten 
track, and hence it is that he is subject to a great 
deal of observation. Most of our superciliousness, 
and criticism, and censure, are begot upon omissionB 
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of the customary. If one man eats with his fingers 
like an Arab, or dresses in yellow, when other men 
dress in black, or rides upon a donkey in the costume 
of a gentleman, he instantly becomes the subject of 
criticism. He is investigated. All his weaknesses 
are exposed and commented on. He throws himself 
open to public curiosity. A great list of shortcomings 
and vices is made out against him, and he immediately 
appears worse, because his observers know him more 
fully than other men ; and yet he may be all the 
while better than other men. It is because we have 
had the curiosity to inquire more about him than 
about others, that he appears different, and difference 
is generally construed into unfavourable conclusions. 
All religious persecutions have originated in this 
propensity of men to be curious in inquiring after 
the lives of those who differ from them ; and the 
desire, which is a corollary of the curiosity, to force 
them to conform to common habit. Every man thinks 
that only is right which he practises himself, and 
this feeling is transferred from the individual to 
society, and from society to creeds and customs. 
What amount of misery and persecution hangs by 
this selfish feeling of our nature, would be amighty task 
to run over, even cursorily. It is in us, and we have 
no doubt it is more beneficial than hurtful, or it 
would not have been left to produce such sorrowful 
effects in the triumph of Lauds, Bonners, and 
Claverhouses, as it has done. We must believe its 
general operation, like those of the pestilence and the 
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hurricane, to be salutary, though it leaves behind it 
so many instances of misery and destruction. 

The feeling, then, with which we regard avarice, 
is a feeling akin to that with which we regard 
heresy and schism. "We are inquisitive about it, 
because it is uncommon; and we are prone to 
denounce it for the same reason. But when it is 
observed, with an attempt to be impartial, there 
appears to be less reasoti to be angry with avarice 
than with most things that stir anger in us. Avarice 
generally works hard, and hard workers always pro- 
duce more than they need consume. Now, avarice, 
being a hard worker, is also one that consumes as 
little as possible. Hence, avarice generally works for 
as much as it consumes, and accumulates a surplus of 
labour, which it bestows on the human race; for, what 
it does not consume, it must leave for others to do so. 
It is generally supposed that a miser is the most 
illiberal of men ; and yet, in this view of his character, 
he is the most philanthropic. He strives to collect 
as much wealth, or labour, or the means of enjoyment 
as possible, and he is careful to use as little of it as 
possible. If a man with his own hands plough and 
sow an acre of land, and reap and dress the produce, 
and live upon the fourth part of that produce, he has 
benefited his race by three-fourths of his labour and 
usefulness. If there were a community of four 
hundred persons, and one hundred of them were 
animated by the feelings of our supposed miser, it is 
clear that three hundred of them would be able to 
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exist on the labour of the one hundred ; and if the 
one hundred were wiUing to give up their labour to 
the rest, would it be a matter of censure that they 
did so ? "Would they be justly treated if they were 
called miserable old misers. Is it not clear that 
they are the fruitful and useful portions of the 
community, while the three hundred consumers are 
the fit objects of censure and rebuke. Yet the 
world reverses this doctrine. It shakes its head at 
the one himdred, and shakes hands with the three 
hundred. It beUeves in consumption, not accumula- 
tion. It has collected a quantity of scarecrows, and 
set them up as warnings to human nature; and 
among these scarecrows it gives the first place to the 
avaricious — to the miser. It delights in reading the 
lives of John Elwes, and Daniel Dancer, as instances 
of the ridiculous; and laughs, with spUt sides, at 
the vigilance of Harpagon. 

The thief has often been greatly respected. 
Sympathy has accompanied the fingers of the pick- 
pocket, and the stealthy tread of the burglar. 
Jack Shepherd, Claude Duval, and Barrington, have 
large circles of admirers. Some praise them for their 
heroism, others for their' intellectual readiness, and 
moral poverty is excused for the sake of physical 
endowment. It is acknowledged that they did 
wrong to society, and that if all society were com- 
posed of Jack Shepherds, the amenities and con- 
veniencies of life would be very much curtailed. 
This view, however, is not taken into much account. 
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We can seldom reduce our sympathies and antipathies 
to propositions. The light-winged sentiments escape 
from the finest meshes that would confine them; and 
the task of fixing our motives is not unlike that 
which Michael Scott is recorded to have imposed on 
the Devil, — ^the task of making ropes of sand. "We 
must, therefore, allow thieves to enjoy their popu- 
larity, and to become heroes like Rob Roy and Robin 
Hood; and misers to bend under the weight of 
popular scorn. For it is notorious that, while great 
volumes have been devoted to the plunderer of other 
men's goods, not a single history, of any account, has 
been devoted* to those who have given their own 
away; so much better is it to be without conscience, 
than to be denying to oneself. 

The popular ideal of the thief and the miser 
takes extreme cases for its basis. It models its 
thief after that type, which we sometimes come across, 
of a starving, suckling mother, who, with the child 
at her breast, purloins a piece of meat, or a loaf, to 
keep death back for a few hours. With the same 
inconsistency, it models the miser from the irritable 
old man, who, with a purse crammed with gold, 
rejects the petition of some such an example of true 
necessity as the mother we have cited. It is only 
extreme cases that take hold of the popular memory, 
and it philosophises from its recollections. . Hence, 
all its moral code is founded on extravagance, and is 
as sound as it would be for physical philosophers to 
construct the laws of meteorology from the examples 
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of the hurricane, and the simoom ; or for anatomical 
philosophers to construct their skeletons from the 
Siamese twins, or the pig-faced lady. 

Now, although we do not hold that extreme 
examples of anythmg are of much importance, 
except it be of such extreme examples of men as 
Shakespere or Newton; yet we desire to say a few 
words in favour of such misused men as misers 
appear to be. In the first place, we suppose no 
Christian will set aside the dignity of faith. "We 
may not mean the particular faith which he chiefly 
looks to ; but faith in general must be valued where 
you want faith in particular, since it would be useless 
to expect the individual example unless the general 
principle be present. "With men who doubt every- 
thing, even their own existence, it would be folly 
to expect any real belief in dogma. These men have 
always been obstacles to every new thing, either in 
art, in science, or in morals. They have been the 
worm to the bud, the aphis to the blossom. What 
they could not kill in the growth, they have damaged 
in maturity. The miser is the very opposite of these 
doubters. He has no scruples. His faith is with- 
out end. Wherefore, if he had no faith, would he 
seek so eagerly to provide against the future he can 
never reach ? His ideas of the value of his accumula- 
tions are not cut off* by life. He provides himself 
for a dozen lives, and will not be said nay. He has 
more faith in gold, and silver, and possessions, than 
they who spend them, who may be said to have no 
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faith in them, since they so easily part with them. 
He never doubts their power, or hesitates in his 
activity, when such moral prompters as a needle or a 
camel come across him. No, the miser is the man 
most animated by faith, and least liable to the cares 
and crosses which waylay the doubter. His mind 
is made up, and, like Horace's just man, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 

Thus he has a determined, as well as a believing 
mind. He has that decision of character which so 
many of the feebler of our race lack, and for the lack 
of which they have to suffer the most pinching 
sorrows of life. It is not often, however, that he is 
speculative ; and here, perhaps, is the source of much 
of his ill-favour. He is too careful, too subtly 
endowed with reason, too much alive to the accidents 
which attend an over sanguine temperament, to 
give way to the delusion of appearances. He does 
not trust his cargo to probabilities of gales and quick- 
sands, but leaves it to increase twofold in the hands 
of security, rather than tenfold in the hands of 
accident. Thus he is prudent ; and as prudence is 
often confoimded with cowardice, popular report 
denies him any better description than the least 
worthy one. Because he will not embark in the 
heady speculations of "bulls;" because he cannot 
readily see how mines of inestimable wealth should 
suddenly open their chambers, and fill the share- 
holders' pockets, in districts long known, and long 
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exhausted ; because he mistrusts patents, and does 
not absorb the flaunting descriptions of barren 
inventors, who are ready to prove all things up to 
the melting point of patronage; — ^because these things 
are not clear to him, he is denounced as mean and 
beggarly, a denier of genius, and a cold water 
quencher of red hot remedies, of the new philoso- 
pher s stone, and the elixir of life. 

The miser, too, is philanthropic. Now philan- 
throphy, as generally understood, is a very simple 
virtue. It bestows alms on the poor ; it contributes 
to hospitals ; it looks after the fallen ; it organizes 
refuges for the destitute and distressed ; it concerns 
itself about slaves, whatsoever sun may shine upon 
them; it is careful about the water and the sewage 
of towns and cities ; it compassionates the ignorant 
hind, and endeavours to make him a reflecting being 
by teaching him to read, and instructing him in 
primary knowledge. The philanthrophy of the 
miser is not of this kind, but it is no less entitled to 
our gratitude. Its bestowals are rather indirect than 
direct. It does not make the purse its steward, but 
helps and provides for the unfortunate in a more 
recondite way. Let us cite an example. We are 
most of us acquainted with the chief facts in the life 
of such a man as Daniel Dancer. Among other 
instructive originalities of this acute resolver of the 
problem of how to allow nature no more than nature 
needs, we are told he one day found a dead sheep on 
the common. This god-send, this treasure trovd, he 
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immediately shouldered and carried home. There 
it was forthwith converted into pies by the congenial 
sister of the miser, and the board for weeks was 
loaded with the same dish, and the luxurious pair 
found, daily, all the satisfaction of amayor's feast in the 
mutton, which crows and dogs had rejected. The 
sheep was a whole month in disappearing, so well 
adapted were the condiments which Miss Danaer 
used to arrest the spontaneous decomposition of the 
nutritious ewe. "Well, here is an instance of indirect 
philantrophy. Daniel Dancer and his sister, though 
not gifted with the most devouring of stomachs, were 
not without that appendage of mortality, or rather 
of vitality. It was necessary that some recognition 
of the fact should be daily observed. This recogni- 
tion involved consumption, and consumption is the 
mother of cost and scarcity. But Daniel and his 
sister lived for a whole month on that which no 
other creature would touch. Here, then, were two 
human beings well provided for, without other human 
creatures being at the least cost ; for, as life proceeds 
in general, we have one to pay for the maintenance 
of the other. Every pear a boy eats, subtracts an 
infinitesimal part of a pear from every other boy; 
every leg of mutton that goes to the spit for one 
family, subtracts a subtle part of the same joint 
from every other family. But Daniel and his sister 
gave up their shares to the world in general ; and, as 
the world never thinks much of its general benefac- 
tions; — ^the light of the day, the rain, the air it 
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breathes, or anything else it has not to pay for, — ^it 
gave no credit to Daniel and his sister for their 
philanthrophy. 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst Mb storey 
Sees but a backward steward of the poor ; 
This year a reservoir, to keep and spare, 
The next a fountain, spouting through his heir.* 

"With so many principles which are extolled in 
ancient philosophies as the height of human excel- 
lence, and are at the bottom of Christian morality, — 
with self-denial, prudence, temperance, forethought, 
firmness, faith, philanthrophy, — ^how is it that the 
miser has sunk below the rejectors of all these virtues 
in the estimation of men. Nay, more, how is it that 
he has been the subject of ridicule, and has been the 
shuttlecock of the farce writer, the novelist, and the 
dramatist, — at any rate since the days of Plautus. 
Surely the miser has not deserved such treatment. 
In one instance his intellectual peculiarity has per- 
formed on the human race a successful experiment, 
which ought for ever to keep it from the pollution of 
a degrading thought. There is no people in the 
world that have played such a wonderful part in it 
as the Jews. They were the people whom God 
selected as the objects of His special favour. They 
were a people of great intelligence, and performed 
that part in the world which has been called history, 
when other antiquities appear to have been young. 
They fell away from their high privilege ; rejected 
the authority of their Almighty ruler; presumptuously 
set up their own inventions against the laws he had 

•Pope. 
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imposed upon them ; and they were, consequently, 
left to encounter, single-handed, the armies of the 
Roman world. They were only, as it were, the 
population of a small province ; yet they struggled 
with the power of Rome, when Rome was the half 
of Europe and Asia. It was the mop against the 
ocean. They were defeated; their capital erased 
and ploughed over, and themselves dispersed over 
the world. Many people have been, like the Jews, 
defeated and dispersed — ^the Carthagenians by the 
Romans ; the Gauls by the Franks ; the Greeks by the 
Turks ; the Iberians by the Visigoths ; the Sarma- 
tians by the Huns; but in no instance has the 
conquered preserved itself intact among the con- 
querors. The primary has fused into the secondary. 
There is nothing to mark the Greek element in the 
feature of the Turk, or the Sarmatian in the Hun- 
garian. Not so the J ew ; he saw his country wrested 
from him ; his sacred cities desecrated ; his splendid 
history torn, as it were, to ribbons ; his proud gene- 
alogies made mock of ; and himself driven forth, a^ 
Ishmael had been aforetime driven forth, to live as 
he could; but this hard fate never disheartened 
him. He went forth a Jew from Palestine to Egypt, 
to Mesopotamia, to Persia, to Poland, to all the 
world. A dozen years of such dispersion would 
have annihilated the "Welsh or the Basques as 
effectively as if they had never been. But this ' 
scattering of his race had no effect upon the individual 
Jew. There are some creatures, of a low type, which 
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when divided, are not killed, but become independent 
existences. Such seems to have been the nature of 
the Jew. He was the same in Portugal or Russia 
as he had been in Palestine. He neither lost nor 
gained by his translation; he still adhered to his law, 
his customs, his religious ceremony, his stubborn 
unbelief ; for, when Christianity succeeded in destroy- 
ing Paganism, it turned, with the greatest eagerness, 
to the conversion of the Jews. Every Christian 
community — ^and such became all the communi- 
ties in Europe — set itself to force Christianity 
down the throats of those among whom it sprung; 
and who, by rejecting it, stood like a living protest 
against it. But all that persuasion could do had no 
effect on the Jew. Then persecution followed. 
It was thought meritorious to punish a race which 
had crucified Christ; and no invention of the human 
savage was cruel enough to satisfy the fanatical ven- 
geance which Christians rejoiced in. What the Jews 
suffered for ages is matter of every European history. 
Where they were not banished they were tortured; 
where they were not tortured, they were imprisoned ; 
and often, on mere caprice, executed. Yet banish- 
ment, torture, and imprisonment were in vain. The 
Jew still remained a Jew. He did not give up a 
letter of his law, or a shade of his opinion; he 
flourished where his enemies, with all the protection 
of the State, failed ; he became rich, notwithstanding 
laws denied him the right to inherit, or even to 

hold property; he was the germ of civilization in 
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countries that trampled him under foot and spat upon 
him; he was the same in the dungeons of Italy, as 
he was in the Temple of Jerusalem; he had as fiill 
and as complete confidence in his race, scattered over 
the world, as he had when it was all compacted together 
on the slip of country that leaned against the Medi- 
terranean. Tyrants might draw his teeth, or put him 
on the rack, or throw him into dungeons foetid with 
putrid air; or break into his strong vaults and 
sequester its contents — what matter ? The whole race 
were as one man in mind and resolve. The petty 
parts which persecution destroyed were hardly felt 
in the great whole; and the utter destruction of to- 
day was repaired by to-morrow, and the bitterness of 
bonds was healed by the sense of an indestructible race. 

And how was this perfect protection against 
the destructive forces of hostile societies attained ? 
Were the problem proposed to determine how a 
people, whom no law protected, and who were hated 
by everybody, should be able to live and to flourish 
in the midst of their enemies, it would appear some- 
what like the problem to determine how a quantity 
of fawns could safely live in a forest infested with 
tigers. It appears an impossibility; yet the Jew 
has successfully answered this question. He, in the 
first and chief place, did it by an entire faith in his 
race — ^by a proud sense that they are not as other 
men are, — that God, who first selected them, has 
never forsaken them. This predominant conservative 
idea has strengthed and confirmed all the dependent 
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ideas that have carried out their indestructible 
vitality. Circumcision, that marks them from birth, 
and intermarriage, that fences off the invasion of 
other races, would hardly have availed to keep the 
pulse of the Jewish blood beating, unless the Israelite 
had discovered means of living in the midst of those 
who would neither buy of him nor sell to him — unless 
some resource had been discovered which was stronger 
than hate and prejudice. That resource the Jew 
discovered in the subtle commerce of the precious ^ 
metals, and the precious stones with which they are 
associated. This was a commerce which might be 
locked up in a chest, and its cargoes be carried in a 
purse, and its transactions be concluded in a miserable 
corner. The J ew became, in common parlance, a 
miser. He brought prudence, forethought, faith, 
temperance, and firmness to his aid; and, with these 
miserly virtues, he not only contrived to live among 
those who would not speak to him, nor touch him, 
nor put a drop of water to his lips if he were dying 
of thirst; but he continued to grow rich — nay, he 
grew richer than they who had all the help of free 
action to aid them, and he, moreover, became the 
very pioneer of those commercial principles that 
have enriched and civilized nations, which centuries 
of government and conquest failed to civilize. 

Let us now refer to another point of interest in 
the treatment which the miser has received from 
his fellow creatures. There is, as we have said, no 
ridiculous feature in human character, which has been 
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so baited and laughed at as the propensity to hoard 
up riches, which is scarcely ridiculous. It has been 
the theme of jesters as long as that extensive part of 
the human race has been in existence. " Oh, he is 
a miser," has been considered as a sufficient reason 
for any absurdity, and any vice that deserves censure. 
Dramatists have delighted in putting him into all 
sorts of situations that excite the laughter, and put 
the deluded victim into distress. No kind of mental 
anxiety and difficulty has been considered too severe 
a punishment for one, who has been chiefly anxious 
not to consume, on his own appetite and tastes, the 
pleasures of the world — who has given up his share 
of worldly benefits, and left them to be devoured by 
those who please. Let us just glance at the treat- 
ment which the Romans thought good enough for 
such a person. Plautus has a comedy on this subject, 
which has been imitated by a host of subsequent 
dramatists; who, although they have varied the 
characters to suit the customs of more modem people, 
have hardly improved the humour. Euclio, a miser, 
lives with his daughter and a servant, in a house as 
barren as may be of comfort and indulgence. He 
wishes to pass for an indigent old man, who is only 
able to keep body and soul together. But he is 
really rich, and, to add to his riches, he has discovered 
a pot of gold under his hearth. The Lars of that 
sacred corner revealed it to the miser, for the sake of 
the piety of the daughter, who had never intermitted 
offerings and prayers to them. The discovery of the 
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treasure is the theme of the comedy, for Euclio is 
distracted with his own plots to keep the treasure 
undiscovered by others, and by his suspicions that 
others already know of it. These distractions so 
unsettle him, that at last he removes the gold, and 
buries it in a wood. His act is discovered by a 
slave, and the pot is carried off. But, in order to 
see how Plautus has treated the subject, we need 
not go into the plot; and, in fact, the plot is imperfect, 
for the latter part of the comedy is lost. Euclio, in 
leaving his house, in order to share in some public 
alms that are about to be distributed, bids his old 
servant to get within, and take care of everything 
while he is absent. 

'*Take care of what," she replies, "will anybody 
run away with the house ? I am sure there is 
nothing else than cobwebs and emptyness for thieves 
to carry off." 

" You thorough hag," he replies, " I wish you 
to take care of those cobwebs. I confess 1 am poor. 
I suffer, but I bear what the gods inflict. But 
within with you, and bolt the door ! I shall be back 
directly; and be sure you do not let a soul in. Lest 
anyone asks for somei fire, I order you to put it out, 
that there may be no excuse on that score ; and if you 
leave a spark, I will forthwith extinguish you. If 
anybody wants to borrow water, tell him it is all run 
out; and if the neighbours, as is their custom, want 
a knife, an axe, or a pestle and mortar, tell them the 
thieves have broken in and Stolen them. Be sure, 
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again, to let no one in while I am away; even if Good 
Luck should come do not admit her." 

With another injunction to bolt the door, top and 
bottom, Euclio leaves, and thus argues with himself 
on his conduct : — "I am vexed with myself, when- 
ever I am obliged to leave home, but now I must. 
The master of our Ward has said he intends to bestow 
money on the indigent; if I do not claim a share, all 
. will believe I have a hoard at home, for it is 
not likely that a poor man would forego such an 
opportunity. Nay, notwithstanding my utmost pains 
to conceal my pot of money from the knowledge of 
everyone, everybody seems to know all about it. 
They are so much ci viler than they used to be; they 
come up and take me by both hands, ask me how I 
do, where I am going, and what I am about. But 
I will be off whither I was going, and be back as 
soon as possible?" 

A lot of domestics, in conversing of the miser 
afterwards, tell one another that he cries out he is 
ruined if any smoke come from his kitchen chimney; 
and that when he goes to bed, he ties a bag close to 
his gullet that he may not loose any of his breath in 
sleeping; that he will weep to throw away the water 
he has washed with ; and that when the barber cut 
his nails the other day, he gathered up the parings 
and took them away. In this manner, the unfortunate 
miser is handled by Plautus, who has given the cue 
to Moliere, to our Fielding, and others, who have 
written on the same subject. 
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Avarice has sometimes been the ruling passion, 
even in situations which would be least likely to 
form such a character. Many royal personages, 
placed far above the likelihoods even of fantastical 
want, have acted as if their whole lives were dread 
of beggary, and they were more anxious to fence 
themselves against the onset of penury, than 
of any enemy armed in the flesh. If we trust 
to a proverb, John, among his other evil quali- 
ties, seems to have added penuriousness ; for 
the popular creed tells us that John had two 
apples — one he ate, and the other he kept for 
himself. This characteristic, however, is not one 
which expresses . so much of a miserly as of a selfish 
disposition; for it is distinguished from avarice by 
by the sensuality of it. The miser abstains not only 
from the pernicious, but also from the necessary; 
he would rather put the apple by, and let it rot, than 
sacrifice it to the Lares of the senses. He is at 
enmity with taste, and smell, and feeling, because 
these overseers of our nature are tax gatherers, who 
prey upon our purses, and levy black-mail upon our 
stores and gamers. We must thus, in the absence 
of any direct evidence, give J ohn the benefit of our 
doubt; though the doubt will hardly be of any 
benefit to the object, when it condones him of thrift 
to betray him into selfishness. 

However it might be with John, there is no 
intervening doubt to moderate or relieve our opinion 
of Henry the Seventh. There is no character that 
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has been handed down to us who more thoroughly 
exemplifies the saving passion. Historians have 
represented him as fenced about with a troop of 
moral slaves, all of which appear to have contributed 
to his love of money. He was crafty, insidious, 
cautious, creeping warily like a cat upon his prey, 
and never making a spring till he was sure of his 
victim. His heart was a cold, calculating machine, 
that had no property but that of working out the 
ends of emolument. He never let the smallest 
particle of sentiment interfere with his hopes of 
profit. His love was intrigue; his beneficence, 
interest; his wisdom, self-security; his friendship — if 
such a virtue ever enters into the royal nature — a 
lively sense of assistance to come; his grace, an 
absence of passion; his religion, maceration; his 
mercy, a fear of the reaction of cruelty; his openness, 
duplicity; his generosity, the coin with which he 
bought faction on one side to sell it back at a higher 
price to the other. All this masquerade of virtue 
was employed, like the fingers of the thieves which 
Louis the Fifteenth introduced into his celebrated 
masked ball. Every act of state and principle of 
government terminated in money. In order to obtain 
money, he was compelled to consult safety; and, 
with a kingdom of quarrelsome nobles, this was 
effected by substituting money for those physical aids 
which had, up to that time, made the country a mere 
conglomeration of degrees of independent authority. 
But Henry was the first who was convinced that 
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physical power and authority were more effectually 
shut up in a^chest than in fortified castles and walled 
towns. He it was who saw that peace was the 
strengthener of the powers of war, and that war was 
most formidable, not when its strength was arrayed 
in the field, but packed up in convertible wealth, 
which could be centred on any spot, and gathered to 
any amount at the point where it could be most 
effectual. Thus Henry, who was a prudent miser in 
the first instance from policy, gradually became a 
pure miser from taste; and, as his prerogative grew, 
his desire for accumulation . made corresponding 
advances. Historians have been somewhat puzzled 
over the anomalies of Henry's character, and moralists 
have been divided between the value to a nation of 
a ruler, like Henry, who saved all; and a ruler, like 
Edward the Fourth, who spent all. The spender has, 
perhaps, more popularity than the saver, on the same 
principle that we acquit a foolish young man soonef 
than we do a stingy one. We prefer the debtor to 
the creditor, on the principle that we pity the slave 
and denounce the master, and unite the ideas of 
oppression and tyranny on that side where they can 
be legally exercised. 

The miserly disposition, which produces such an 
abundant store of wealth, as did that of Henry the 
Seventh, seems like an abundant crop of gi'ass or 
seed, to exhaust the soil for a time. There are not 
wanting instances of the same disposition being 
transmitted from father to child for generations; but 
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such instances are rare, and it is not a predominant 
passion that is usually transmitted, but commonly 
one of those middle states of the intellect which are 
neither very much above or below the average. But 
usually a great developement of one masterly idea 
produces exhaustion, and the son rather displays in 
his character an extraordinary growth of those 
qualities which are hardly perceptible in the father. 
Neither Henry the Eighth, nor Margaret, nor Mary- 
Tudor, had any of the penuriousness of the father; 
on the contrary, Henry the Eighth turned his 
father's accumulations into banquets, palaces, military 
displays, and humours as extravagant as those of the 
most profuse of the Roman emperors. But when 
Elizabeth became queen, we see the disposition of 
Henry the Seventh in petticoats. Cost was the 
only enemy that gave her restless nights. She could 
send Catholics to the flames, because they were pure 
Catholics ; and Protestants, because they were pure 
Protestants; and her rival to the block, with little 
sincere regret; but she could not bring herself to 
spend money without severe struggles, and, except 
in dress, never seemed to know that the world was 
made to work for her, as well as to worship, her. 
The penuriousness of Elizabeth, however, was much 
more popular than that of Henry the Seventh. 
Henry was a tradesman, who would not have 
scrupled at short weights; a Jew, who would have 
taken advantage of need to extort ruinous interests, 
and would have sweated the gold, and clipped the 
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silver; a bargainer, who would have availed himself 
of a doubtful word in the agreement; a welcher on a 
racecourse; and a judge, not averse from a bribe. 
But Elizabeth showed no tendency to this low form 
of avarice. While Henry made avarice the agent of 
his power, and used it as he would have used an 
army to put down his enemies, Elizabeth used her more 
moderate portion of the passion to enlist the sympathy 
of the people. She did not put money in strong 
boxes, but reluctantly spent the taxes, and wished, 
above all things, to govern highly without the outlay 
of high government. "While the expenses of life were 
increasing, Elizabeth did not see that it was necessary 
to increase the expense of government; and she 
denied herself that her popularity might not suffer 
from that most dangerous of political diseases — 
extravagance. While, therefore, we call her grand- 
father a miser, we call Elizabeth an economist. The 
vice of the grandfather was reduced almost to a 
virtue in his popular successor; and we have here 
another instance of the virulent poison becoming, in 
a homeopathic form, a healer. 

There was another queen, who, without being of 
so much consequence to the country, or of such 
eminent ability as the great Tudor, had some of her 
characteristics. We speak of Charlotte, the wife 
of George the Third. Her likeness to Elizabeth 
resembles the deformed likeness which we sometimes 
see of public characters, where we instantly recog- 
nise the resemblance, though there be not a single 
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feature proportioDate to the feature it represents. 
Charlotte never knew that heroism existed; or, at any 
rate, there was not a single action in her entire life 
that grew out of that virtue. Etiquette was her 
idol ; and, provided all the ceremonies of state were 
properly performed, she believed that her duty on 
earth — which was to be the centre of ceremonies — 
was performed. Her idea of government was that 
men and women must never sit in her presence, and 
must walk backwards before her, and give and 
take, and bend and cringe according to discipline as 
rigid as that which prevailed in the army of Frederic 
William the First, of Prussia. The only other points 
in her character which was prominently developed 
was avarice. It was not, however, the avarice of 
EUzabeth, or of Henry the Seventh; but, without 
being founded on any anxiety for public approval, 
like that of Elizabeth, it was not so high-minded 
even as that of Henry. It was the most selfish 
aspect of the miserly passion. If she wanted a book 
she sent an emissary to overhaul the old book stalls 
before she ventured on ordering a copy. She pared 
down the salaries of her attendants, and shuffled them 
out of their customary pensions; she haggled and 
bargained with the adorners of her person; and used 
the power of her eminent position to overawe 
her suppliant tradesmen, and reduce their prices. 
So well known was her covetous nature to all about 
her, that even her royal husband made sport of it. 
It is related that one day, when in a humorous 
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mood, be got a skilful artist to draw and paint a 
guinea on the floor of an apartment which Charlotte 
was accustomed to traverse in her passage from room 
to room. As soon as the drawing was completed, 
the king made an excuse to accompany her along 
this passage. When Charlotte reached the spot 
where the guinea drew her attention by its 
golden face, the queen stooped to pick it up, and the 
king never laughed more heartily than at the sight 
of the royal hand clutching at the golden image at 
his feet. Charlotte was sadly mortified, but was 
prudent and royal enough to conceal the fact that 
she had the outward violence of other people. 

Among the royal misers we should certainly 
, include the Emperor Charles the Fifth. He in- 
herited this disposition from his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, who was always more ready to deny 
than to patronize; and, during his eventful reign, 
left all that was generous and munificent to Isabella, 
and took upon himself all that was mean and 
penurious. The enigma of his face, and his reluc- 
tance even to spend his lively humours, may be 
called rather national than private peculiarity; and 
even his carefulness of money, and neglect of 
display, have something in them that ranks them 
with the parsimony of our EUzabeth. Charles the 
Fifth had whatever was mean in his grandfather, 
niixed with a propensity that occasionally broke 
out into wastefulness; but the wastefulness was but 
a lunacy which came over Charles now and then; 
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for the poverty of one part of his dominions contrasted 
with the opulence of another, seemed to sway him 
alternately backwards and forwards, and if he some- 
times drew his disposition from the rich Netherlands, 
he more frequently made his conduct conform to the 
poverty of Germany. This disposition is manifest 
throughout the life of Charles; he was great and 
little; a king in rags and a king in purple by turns. 
When Roger Ascham saw him he was clothed in a 
gown of black taffety, and looked like a parson ; and 
he was generally picked out of his suite by the plain- 
ness of his dress. Once, when overtaken by a storm 
in the neighbourhood of Naumburg, "he took off his 
new velvet cap, and remained uncovered while he 
sent into the town for an old one. Poor Emperor/' 
continues the relator of the anecdote, "spending 
tons of gold on his wars, and standing barehead in 
the rain for the sake of his velvet bonnet."* 

Frederic the Great must come in the catalogue 
of penurious monarchs. Frederic was not only a 
great general, but also a great accountant. He, 
more than any other conqueror that ever lived,, 
managed to make his acquisitions pay his expenses. 
He inherited one of the poorest kingdoms in Europe, 
yet he designedly awakened the resentment and the 
opposition of the richest; and, although it would seem 
to have been an easy thing to put down a "thing of 
shreds and patches" with costly equipments, yet, in 
the event this was work too tough for France and 
Austria united. Frederic could not afford to waste 
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a musket or a charge of powder, and it is not im- 
probable that much of the fine art of manoeuvre 
which he displayed, was induced by the absence of 
readier means to overcome his enemies. Frederic 
was obliged to practise that "hardest task of man 
alive," of which Burns complains, "to make one 
guinea do the work of five and this Frederic did by 
misleading his enemies, and taking them at disadvan- 
tage. What Sheridan said of the Prince of Oude, might 
be said equal with truth of Frederic, "Providence 
armed him with poverty, as with a shield; and with 
necessity, as with a sword." What resulted so triumph- 
antly in his conquests was hardly likely to be forgotten 
when he settled down to the government of his 
kingdom. He had made Prussia powerful, and 
added to her territory without asking her to 
mortgage, or borrow, or tax herself to any great 
extent. He set to the task of governing by method 
rather than by money, and he accomplished what he 
undertook with as much success in the cabinet as he 
had shown in the field. Prussia has now, for the 
first time in her history, become as wealthy as her 
neighbours; and the doubt now is how she will 
be able to manage the responsibility of being rich. 
Her poverty made her powerful; will her wealth do 
as much for her? Society keeps putting new 
problems before us, and we must wait for their 
solution. 

We have spoken of miserly and penurious 
monarchs. It is only a corollary to such inquiries 
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to look for a little at the effect of money, and the 
want of money, on nations. Some nations, that are 
rich, are penurious; and here the character of this 
quality, as a virtue or a vice, must be looked for. If 
a nation is compelled into poverty by natural circum- 
stances, it is obliged to vex the flesh, and suppress the 
passions; but, if it has the means of "growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice," and practises self- 
denial, the study of that nation is instructive to 
statesmen and to philosophers, for they are there 
introduced to the conflict of the passions. Italy, 
Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, Hindostan, Africa, 
English America, have all bearings on this question, 
and all manifest differences of an interesting character 
which we intend briefly to run over. 

Italy was the first nation of the nations, which 
grew out of the Roman empire, that grew rich. 
The Roman Empire had grown rich, but its riches 
was of that kind which gives the sensual passions 
most liberty, and the intellectual passions least; its 
riches was of the same kind as that of the forty 
thieves, so celebrated in Arabian story. The only 
toil which made the consuls, praetors, and equestrians 
rich was that of the sword, and the sword is the 
plunderer , which produces most profit with leaat 
pains. All that we know of the conduct of Roman 
millionaires is that of men given up to the senses, riot- 
ing in extravagance, pressing forward in discovery after 
nothing but new pleasures; consuming life, from the 
prince to the lowest citizens, in palaces, gardens, 
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banquets, gardens, and races, and even paupers 
demanded Panem et Circenses. This it was which 
chiefly produced Roman demoralization, and hastened 
the triimiph of Christianity, by hastening the necessity 
of it. Conquest and slavery left no remedy to 
human nature but a nobler system, which would lay 
hold of the future life through the purity of the 
present. Italy, that had grown rich, and dissolute, 
and almost a self-destroyer by its successes, was the 
first to repent and begin a new life. She first knelt 
down in prayer, and then set about working for a 
new life. She had been conquered by her conquests, 
and now began to re-conquer in a new fashion. She 
threw off her equestrian and patrician garments, and 
built offices and workshops, and commenced trade 
and manufacture. She built ships, and was the first 
of modem peoples that became commercial. But her 
new method of growing rich was not like the old 
method; it did not leave others to labour, and then 
pounce on the fruits of their labours; but she learnt 
the severe but wholesome lesson of working for her 
gains. The eagle, which the Americans have 
selected as the emblem of their State, is the sea- 
eagle, whose habit it is to watch on some cliff that 
overlooks the ocean, and when it sees a gull dive 
and bring up a fish, it swoops down on the fisher, 
deprives it of its prey, and quietly swallows it. 
This eagle of the Americans must have been also 
that of the Romans, for their whole policy was 
founded on that of the sea-eagle. But Italy had 
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discovered'that the gull was more worthy than the 
eagle, and by severe and incessant labour, Italy 
grew richer under its merchants than under its 
consuls and emperors. But while Italy had been 
negligent and wasteful, when she was the universal 
plunderer, she became parsimonious and economical 
when she had to work and contrive in order to grow 
rich. She invented ledgei'S, and banks, and book- 
keeping, in order to understand clearly to what end 
her transactions were leading; and the habit of 
calculating gains and dreading losses reacted on the 
minds of the people, and made them careful and 
foreseeing, never rushing blindly to compel fortune, 
but industriously inquiring into her propensities, and 
then ministering to them. Thus Venice, Florence, 
Genoa, Milan, and Pisa, grew wealthy; and the 
whole people of the most profligate nation that ever 
lived, grew the riiost thoughtful and prudent. And 
this thought and prudence were generated by the 
experience of the care required in obtaining money, 
and the fear of wasting it. Experience taught 
Italy that to save was better than to spend; and 
that health of body and serenity of mind were the 
portions of the saver; while disease had universally 
accompanied the waster. That which converted the 
Roman nobles into Italian merchants, and the 
Roman mob into the industrious workers of the 
middle ages, has left its mark on Italy to the present 
day. The Italian is hard at a bargain; he is no 
generous giver- he calculates before he determines. 
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and weighs his conclusions with thrifty caution. He 
gives no sumptuous entertainments, but, if he invites, 
it is not to an abundant feast, but to intellectual 
debate. There is none of the Roman love of wine 
and cookery left in Italy. The land of the vine has 
no drunkards ; the land of the feasts of Heliogabalus 
has no banquets. The Italians were reduced to the 
lowest degradations by their Roman extavagance, 
and they were exalted to the highest pitch of 
prosperity by their parsimony. 

Holland is another example of the wisdom of 
saving. No country on the face of the earth started in 
life with so little capital as Holland. Venice, which 
most resembles it, had, at any rate, a few dry, sandy 
isles to settle on; and it commenced life by drying 
the salt out of sea water. But Holland had not 
even this poor patrimony. Its beggarly ancestors, 
driven by their enemies to a retreat that seemed 
only death by starvation, had nothing to commence 
life witli, not eveii dry land; but they managed to 
live and to extort, bit by bit, a country from shallows 
and sandbanks. Andrew Marvel has archly described 
this country, as an " indigested vomit of the sea," 
and he was right in his statement, though he 
sought to ^ make this source of industry a vehicle for 
ridicule. We will, however, let him speak for us. 

Glad then, as miners, who have found the ore. 
They, with mad labour, fished the land to shore : 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it had Wn ambergrease ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 
Less than what building swallows bear away. 
« « • 
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Bnildizig their wateiy Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 
Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o'er the steeples played. 



The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest ; 
And oft the Tritons, and the sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Gabillau ; 
Or, as they over the new level ranged, 
For pickled herring pickled heeren changed. 
* • • 

To make a bank was s great plot of State ; 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 
Hence some small dikereeve, unperceived, invades 
The power, and grows, as 'twere, the King of Spades. 



In this manner the harmless satirist finds unction from 
his pen in the most worthy industry which the world 
has seen. Holland was, in fact, an instance of what 
perfection the miserly principle is capable of pro- 
ducing. That which often looks so ludicrous, or so 
unheroic, Holland made both serious and heroic. 
The laugher might have his joke and his pun over 
herrings and heeren, the Dutchman at the table of 
the fishes, instead of fishes at the table of the Dutch- 
man, and the ocean playing at leap-frog over their 
steeples ; but in Holland there was not only the honest 
labour that turned ocean into land, but the industry 
that turned that land into the finest province in 
Europe, and the hive of a prosperity, which no 
equal track, ready made by nature, has ever achieved. 
The focal point of the political history of Europe is, 
for half a century,* confined to Holland; and the 
commercial interests of the same quarter, though 
less than they have been, have never left it. The 
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Dutchman of to-day - is the Dutchman that drained 
marshes in the time of Csosar, and carried half the 
foreign trade of Europe in the time of our Charles the 
First There are no shadows in the parsimonious 
and economical life of the Dutch, who have grown 
wealthy by labour, and they keep their wealth 
together by the same means. The ocean, that is 
ever on the watch to catch the sleeping, has the 
eflTectual service of keeping them always wide awake. 
Their sentinels never quit their posts, and we should 
sooner expect to find Russia in a doze than Holland. 
And all this care and security comes from thrift — 
from the principle that makes the miser. 

Scotland belongs to the thrifty or the miserly 
nations, or, at any rate, the better half of it; but 
Scotland is an instance of thrift, such as no other 
nation aflTords us. The Scotch learn to practice the 
economy of Virgil's clown, and say 

Tenui musam meditamur avena, 

"we cultivate Uterature upon a little oatmeal," and, if 
their genius had demanded a more luxurious viand, 
it would have scarcely found it north of the Tweed. 
Scotland teaches her sons to raise oatmeal on soil 
that is little better than the granite it reposes on, 
and to graze sheep and stunted cattle into skin aijd 
bone, but it hardly grants more to the most enter- 
prising children on the face of the earth. Such is 
their nursery fare, and on this poor repast the Scot 
developes into the author, the magistrate, the 
judge, the merchant, the millionaire. Scotland x$ 
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only the nursery of its race, as we have said; the 

whole world is the Scot s dwelling, and whenever there 
is a bargain to be struck, or an office to be filled, or 
an invention to be carried out, or a land to be re- 
claimed, or clerk or overseer wanted, or a mining 
speculation to be published into notoriety, a Scot 
will be found the most eligible person to fill the 
office or do the work. He is the agent of anybody 
and everything, but he is seldom his own speculator. 
He conducts the immature projects of other men to 
maturity at their expense; and then, when the unsafe 
is wrought into safety, he coyly works his way into 
the affair, and makes its progress the indispenjdble 
eflFect of his help. He always retains the Scotch 
accent, and the Scotch patriotism; but he seldom 
pines for Lochaber, though his song tells us he does ; 
for no man is so content with his own country, separated 
from him by oceans and continents, as the Scotch- 
man. He is imaginative and philosophic, but the 
chief efiect of his imagination is to idealize Scotland 
from an English bank or commercial office, from the 
backwoods of America, the diggings of Australia, or 
the settlements of New Zealand ; and the principle end 
of his philosophy is to bear the absence of his country, 
that never could make him rich, by growing rich in 
countries that can enrich him. But it is the poverty 
of his country that teaches him expedients, and 
trains him to make the most of every advantage, to 
live on a minimum of food, and import into whatever 
country he settles somewhat of his own native 
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habits of miserly parsimony. The Scotchman was 
for many generations confined to his barren, soil, and 
it is in that condition that he is to be estimated. 
The new conditions of modern society have made 
him apparently another man in aim, but he will be 
hardly found to be another man in condition. The 
older Scot had what is called patriotism; but it will 
hardly be found to be of a much higher quality than 
his more modern patriotism, which leads him to 
prefer almost any country to his own. The older 
Scot preyed on his neighbour, not after the manner 
of the modern Scot, by means of superior subtlety, 
but by means of loose morals, and the Rob Roy 
philosophy 

That he should take, who has the power ; 
And he should keep, who can. 

And by the practical application of this law, the 
borderer, as he was called, lived on the labour of the 
Englishman as completely as the Scot of the present 
day lives on it. Moreover this principle, which led 
the borderer to set his table with the fat joints which 
were fed on the pastures of Northumberland, did 
not cease with the neighbourhood of an enemy. 
Scot, in the olden time, seemed as prone to plunder 
Scot as to plunder Englishmen. When there were 
no Englishmen to rob, they robbed one another; and 
the defiles of Perthshire were as great a terror to 
Stirling, as the Peel of Johnny Armstrong was to 
Norham Castle. Thus the thrift of Scotland difiers 
from the thrift of Holland, inasmuch as it has no 
respect to country, although it makes much of 
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country, and will not stop at the bounds of good 
faith, but acts the Goth as well as the Roman, and 
as it roguishly plundered old society with the clay- 
more, it thriftly plunders modern society by its 
intellect and prudence. 

Switzerland, which is another example of a poor 
and miserly country, diflfers from all the examples 
we have adduced. A little cheese and cream, a few 
flocks, the coarse fabric which is produced by the 
cottage spinning wheel and cottage loom, constitute 
the necessaries which have maintained an intelligent 
people for more centuries than history itself has 
reckoned. No country in Europe is so curious and so 
interesting a study as Switzerland. All other countries 
have marched with the strides of the times. The 
epidemic 'of alteration, and sometimes of improve- 
ment, has made France, England, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, difierent from age to age. The 
manners and customs, diet and opinions, laws and 
prejudices of one period have so utterly perished, 
that scarcely any dust of their entombed bodies has 
remained to certify their existence. But what 
Switzerland is now, Switzerland was, in a great 
measure, when Rodolph of Hapsburg domineered 
over it. Its diet is the same, and its customs, 
prejudices, and habits of thought have presented as 
fixed a front to the revolutions which have changed , 
the nations around it, as its own Alps have presented 
to the currents of the atmosphere. The shepherd 
and the peasant of the twelfth century could not 
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have lived simpler than the peasant and shepherd 
lives now in the nineteenth. The innovations which 
travellers make in their beaten track, have worn 
down custom and habit in the thin line which they 
traverse; but they hardly make more impression on 
the surface than the glacier streams do. A small 
thin line of routes, between one show sight and 
another, would include most of the interferance 
which modem thought and custom have made on 
Swiss habit. They are the ethnologic preservations 
of mediaeval Europe. Simple, with few wants, with 
a jealous horror of expense, and with a constant 
desire to make life obedient to moderation, the Swiss 
has neither speculated nor experimented ; he has not 
indulged in dreams of the supreme good and the 
greatest happiness, but he has bounded his good with 
a scanty portion of wholesome food, and his happiness 
with temperate wishes, that even the narrowest means 
can supply. We can hardly call the Swiss miserly; 
for, though travellers have taught him to be greedy, 
even the profuse expenditure of travellers is a poor 
stipend, when it is the only means by which a people 
can become rich. But his poverty enforces on him 
many of the habits which, had he the means of 
growing rich, would stamp him with the miserly; and, 
whenever these means accidently present themselves, 
the Swiss is found a true representative of the nature 
which hoards and accumulates. 

Hindostan ajffords a further instance of a nation 
whose prevailing principle is that which belongs to 
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the miser. Hindostan has been one of the most 
unfortunate of nations, if fortune and misfortune are 
to be estimated by the quantity of freedom which a 
nation enjoys. Ever since Hindostan has been 
known, it has been known as the prey of one con- 
queror or another. It is the Italy of Asia, and in 
physical position, in natural form, and historical fate, 
it resembles the centre of European history. What 
the Alps are to Italy, the Himalayas are to Hindo- 
stan; the Po at the foot of the Alps, is what the 
Ganges is at the foot of the Himalayas ; and the one 
river, by a singular coincidence, takes the same 
parallel direction to the line of mountains which 
produce it as the other. Hindostan, like Italy, is 
a peninsula; and, like Italy, it has an island at its 
foot, which is more productive even than the con- 
tinent near it; and, like Italy, with its backbone of 
Apennines, Hindostan has its backbone of the Ghauts. 
As the thoughts, and feelings, and ideas of the 
the two nations have sprung out of their material 
conformation, both countries have been the focus of 
the prevailing religion of their continents; for, from 
the south of India, Buddhism spread to China, as 
Catholicism spread from Rome over Europe ; but the 
European country has had no mutations in its faith, 
such as Hindostan has experienced in being suc- 
cessively under the Buddhist, the Brahmin, and the 
Mohammedan; but, in its secular history, Italy and 
Hindostan have again singular points of similarity; 
for, from the Himalayas, one tide of conquerors after 
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another has overspread the lowland, till the lines of 
Felicaja seem as applicable to the plain of Bengal as 
to the plain of Lombardy. 

In evil hour 
The fatal gift of beauty nature gave, 
And on its front the sentence did engrave 
That ceaseless woe should be its only dower. 

A history, full of incident, and consistent in nothing 
but the conquests of its people, has made the 
study of Hindostan a study different from that of any 
other country. The warm and tepid plain of Bengal, 
in which the greater part of the population is centred, 
developes men as the hot-house developes plants. 
The delicate plant, which one rough blast would snap, 
or one hour s frost wither, finds a congenial atmos- 
phere in the vapory heat; and Bengal is to its 
population, what the conservatory is to the jucy and 
delicate plant, which seems a transparency of watery 
fibre. All the organization of the Hindoo of these 
plains is delicate and feminine; sharp perceptions, 
submissive behaviour, polite address, deferential 
opinion, lukewarm aspirations, sensitive touch, and 
cautious dissent, form the character of a people who 
have neither nerv^ nor muscle to withstand any race 
that is outside the great plain which they overswarm. 
Even the inhabitants of their own peninsula are their 
superiors in everthing which makes the soldier or the 
robber. The Mahratta, the Pindarree, the Rajpoot, 
are all warriors ; but the Bengalee has scarcely any 
weapon but the quick perception and ready cunning 
which nature has given him wherewith to meet his 
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enemies. The consequence is that he has been con- 
quered again and again, and seems to be altogether 
unfitted to govern the territory he inhabits. The 
Afghans have generally been his rulers, and they have 
generally conquered him to make the most of him, to 
cultivate him as the gardener cultivates his vine or his 
fig-tree, in order to gather all the produce of his 
hands. The Hindoo of this province, for many 
generations, had nothing left him but suflScient food 
to make him productive to his masters ; and as this 
food was the smallest in quantity and quality which 
would support any man on the face of the globe, 
India, which is altogether a poor country, got the 
credit of being a very rich one, because its rulers 
were able to keep down the populations to points of 
mere existence, and appropriate to themselves the 
surplus labour which millions of their subjects pro- 
duced. But this organization of their enslaved 
people, which especially fitted them for concealment 
and duplicity, reacted on their oppressors, and the 
Hindoos, as a race, became the most miserly people 
on the face of the earth. They ate little, drank only 
water, used little clothing, and scarcely any furniture, 
and so all the elements of the miser were forced upon 
them by the oppression of their masters. But they 
were quick to learn and to invent. They did not 
scruple at the violation of any principle which belongs 
to honour, and justice, and morality; they hid, they 
prevaricated, they discriminated the possible interpre- 
tation of promises down to the finest significations; 
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they became the most cunning of agents; and, while 
they submitted to any infliction, never hesitated at 
those deceptions which, when discovered, were sure 
to bring heavy inflictions upon them. Thus, notwith- 
standing his oppressions, the Hindoo often became 
his own avenger, and he also became a hoarder, a 
miser, an avaricious bargainer, and the most difficult 
trader to deal with of all mankind. 

The last nation we intend to adduce as an 
example of the operation of miserly principles on 
public character is Anglo-Saxon America. The 
United States were, as we all know, peopled mostly, 
in the first instance, by men who left their native land 
for the sake of their religious principles. These 
principles chiefly shewed themselves pestilently to 
their religious opponents in the denunciation of 
amusements and excess of every kind. The Puritan 
limited himself to food, clothing, and prayer; and, as 
these inexpensive necessities left him with a good 
surplus after moderate industry, he generally became 
much better off than the play-goer, the bear-baiter, 
the Maypole dancer, the tavemer, and the street 
haunter. But these abstentions were rightly regarded 
by those fellow countrymen who indulged in opposite 
tastes, as signs of a disposition which only wanted 
opportunity to force the indulger to his own mortifica- 
tion. Thus the two became enemies, and they were 
alternately masters. But when the time of the 
indulger came, he soon forced the Puritan to look out 
for another resting place^ and the denier of himself 
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found it on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
took with him all his severe tastes, and his thrift, and 
his intolerance, and the spirit of persecution which 
made him obnoxious at home. And amidst all the 
alterations which his country has undergone; and 
after all the prosperity which has made him rich and 
powerful, he has never forgotten that love of gold, 
that mercenary spirit and disposition to accumulate, 
which was first the effect of his simple desires, then 
of the necessity which he found forced upon him to 
reserve a secret power against his enemies, and then 
the common result of opportunity, which often makes 
men trust in riches more than in grace, though grace 
has been, in the first instance, the seed of their riches. 
The Anglo-Americans, as a people, are still infected 
with the Puritan propensity. Among many spenders 
there are more savers ; and the almighty dollar, as 
they call it, is the stimulus for all kinds of snares to 
the unwary, and pitfalls to the over-confident. 
Money, as money, is nowhere more idolised, and the 
worship of it more prostituted, than in the United 
States of Atoerica. When we want to cite an 
example of reckless speculation, or wholesale and 
shameless conspiracy to defraud, we go to Anglo- 
America. When we seek for examples of blind 
devotion to some fanatical opinion, we find it not 
creeping unobtrusively, but raging in Anglo- 
America. When we ask to be introduced to men 
who can neither reason propositions down to sobriety 
nor compromise their wishes, we find the species in 
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high development in Anglo- Am erica. When we 
seek for extravagant doctrine, carried out without 
regard to any check from reason or authority, we 
find it in the same region. These are all the over- 
development of Puritan principles, and their kindred 
principles thrift. But as the pressure of the atmos- 
phere keeps water from ebullition till it has attained 
a considerable degree of heat, so the pressure of 
European society and custom kept down the principles 
to a quiet and orderly discretion, which have, in 
Anglo-America, bubbled up into extravagance and 
explosion; so that, in America, we see the miser 
with all his vices and his virtues grown wild, and 
covering the land with a choking growth of weed, 
and lawlessness, and untamable conceit. 

In England we see the example of a country 
which, in its historical development, has been, what 
it still is, a mercantile people. If we find one 
principle more prominent than another in its history, 
it is the principle of the bargain. It has never given 
its rulers any advantage without receiving some 
public equivalent for it. When J ohn gave the barons 
an opportunity of recovering their liberties, which the 
Norman conqueror had made almost impossible, they 
immediately drew up the bargain of their allegiance 
anew, and stipulated for so many privileges in 
liquidation of so much service. When Edward the 
First became involved in expensive wars with Wales 
and Scotland, and he found that his army needed more 
replenishings of men and money than the compact 
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he had sworn to gave him, the Commons 
again made their bargain, and paid him a certain 
amount of subsidies for the right of vote and petition. 
Edward the Third, in like manner, was obliged to 
concede privileges, and confirm old ones again and 
again, in order to raise money for his ambitious 
wars; every penny he spent, beyond his royal income, 
was ledgered against him with as much diligence as 
if he had borrowed the money of an usurer. The 
right not only of vote but of remonstrance had grown 
up by these pecuniary transactions; and a statement 
of grievances now continually reminded the king that 
his servants were becoming less and less his obeyers 
than his advisers. The degraded Commons, who 
licked the dust under the Normans, now began to 
find themselves one head of a trinity of government, 
and like the Holy Trinity of the Church, separate 
from one another, and yet co-equal one with another 
— not three persons but one person. We need not 
go on to describe the variations which this principle 
of a people buying liberty and independence from 
their sovereigns underwent; it was the custom of 
England from first to last, and it has given the people 
the opportunity to learn how to govern themselves, 
and has matured the determination never to renounce 
it again. But so it is. The history of England is 
only the history of bargain and sale — it is the history 
of a people avaricious of right, and miserly in keep- 
ing what they have got. The English have always 
watched their kings, and counted the cost of all they 
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granted; and have demanded clear statements of 
accounts for all the wars they have sanctioned, and 
the plans which their rulers have entertained. By 
following the rule of the counting-house, they have 
counterpoised passion, and submitted ambition to 
scales and weights, menaced folly with bankruptcy, 
and engaged in no reckless adventure without insuring 
ship and cargo. As the country first grew rich in 
liberty and safe government by this means, so now, 
after these essentials are secured, she is growing rich 
in material wealth. She has yet, however, to grow 
rich in that wisdom which treats riches as she treated 
power in her kings; for riches are more subtle in their 
progress, and more alluring in their temptations, than 
the subterfuges of kings, or the conspiracies of noble- 
men, or any other temptation on earth. No people 
have yet been able to manage them. Let us await 
anxiously to learn how England, hitherto so prudent, 
will guide and check her new tempters. 

Looking at England, however, as it now exists, 
many misgivings interpose to make us doubt whether 
the prudence which marked its career, while it was 
making its way, will be maintained. Now is the 
harvest of its prosperity, if prosperity be estimated by 
wealth. By a series of successful discoveries, aided 
— nay suggested — by natural advantages, England 
has made herself the matiufacturer of the world. 
She has accomplished the capacity of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice." Hitherto this 

capacity has been accompanied by an absorption of 

w 
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all the disinterested faculties. Those people who 
have won the power of growing rich, have generally 
abandoned all inclination for anything but riches 
and its manifestations. The miser seeks to grow 
rich only. He has not only no desire, but a real 
disinclination for its manifestations. But generally 
the men who can grow rich, wish also to show to 
others that they can do so. This is the state of 
England at the present day. It has made the 
means of growing rich smooth and certain; and it has 
no wish to do anything else than grow rich, and 
manifest the riches which it accumulates. The 
present age, on that account, will bear no comparison 
with the times when the country was poor, and to 
become rich was an accident, not a rule; for now 
art, science, literature, morals, religion itself are all 
in danger of being perverted and contaminated by 
the common passion. 

Art might, on a hasty view, be supposed to be 
influenced by the national riches in a manner highly 
beneficent, for the first use which is made of super- 
fluous money is to bestow it upon art. But here we 
must inquire who are the persons who make money ? 
The making of money requires little education, little 
training of the mind to taste and excellence, little pro- 
bation of thought in any direction but the limited one 
in which profit is expected. Hence it happens that 
the opportunity to grow rich depresses all capacity 
and aspiration after pure knowledge, and commonly 
urges the mind in one direction only, and that the 
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direction of cunning to circumvent rivals, exaggera- 
tion to propitiate buyers, scrutiny to foresee coming 
possibilities. The mind is altogether absorbed in 
these limited exertions; but these exertions are so 
intense and unintermittent, that the natural rest of 
nature is barely sufficient to revive the mind for its 
routine day after day, and year after year. Now 
art, to the uninstructed, uncultured mind, is a very 
diflferent thing from art to the cultured and instructed 
mind; and that mind is uninstructed and uncul- 
tured which is trained in one direction only, which 
is constantly absorbed in one set of objects and 
desires. This kind of mind, when it is brought 
into contact with subjects which it has never been 
exercised on, is in the nascent state of childhood. 
It is still pleased with trifles, and colours, and 
sleight of hand; it is still carried away by over much 
of the striking; it still wearies over the thoughtful 
and profound. Hence the art of colour and extrava- 
gance has more charms for such minds than that of 
study, character, expression, ease, and quietude. 
The almost dormant part of the mind to which 
works of art are directed, requires strong emotion, 
plentiful sentiment, and raging contrasts to excite 
it. Temperance and quietude are inexpressive and 
commonplace to it. It still believes in giants and 
dwarfs, Aladdin palaces, and diamond valleys. The 
life it knows is the life of the workshop, the office, and 
the exchange. It is only there that it can test work and 
production by minute feeling and sympathy. It is 
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there only that it is critical and profound. It is still a 
child in works that belong to the imagination and pure 
intellect, and is most ready to receive its impressions 
from the heavy, the crude, the over-balanced, and 
the improbable. Hence in art, encouragement is 
largely bestowed on those who have little subtley of 
feeling, or force of imagination. A mass of art, 
without taste, is encouraged, and the faculty itself is 
injured and disgraced by the patronage that can 
neither feel nor discriminate true worth. 

Science, in like manner, is led from her proper 
and noble ambition to minister to the common 
passion. This form of inquiry was, in its earlier 
stages, a pure disinterested pursuit of truth. Its 
rewards were the intellectual joy of the discoverer, 
who revealed some new fact in nature, and in that 
fact felt hiniself wealthier than the richest miser 
ever could feel. All the great discoveries of science 
have issued from the disinterested principle. No 
great discovery has yet sprung from the interested 
one. Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, Davy, Cuvier, 
Berzelius, Scheele, Lavoisier, belong to the dis- 
interested prosecutors of science. We have scientific 
men still who pursue their course with as much 
indifference to the wealth-makers around them as 
did their earlier forefathers; but their ranks are 
divided, and their numbers diminish. Lyell, 
Darwin, Lockyer, still support the pure scientific 
name; but the researches of others are directed, 
not to discover truth for the sake of truth, but to 
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discover new principles in nature as sources of wealth. 
There is utility and honour in this, for every new 
fact wrested from nature is a transference of her 
power to man. But the mind, in its disinterested 
state, works more freely and more strenuously. 
When it is searching for wealth, as its first object, 
science only becomes secondary ; and, as a secondary, 
is often too proud to bestow liberally. The discovery 
of a new process for separating crude compositions, 
or of new methods of destroying distant construc- 
tions, and carrying projectiles to definite points, 
or of manufacturing compounds of slight chemical 
affinity with safety, are the master aims of chemists 
and machinists, because the successful completion of 
these endeavours insures wealth. Scientific thought is 
often turned to discover the readiest way of com- 
pounding wines, and every kind of food, which is 
capable of adulteration, in a manner that shall conceal 
and pass off spurious substances as wholesome and 
nutritious. Pickles, tea, coffee, flour, milk, butter, 
as examples, have been over and over again exposed, 
without in any way affecting the habits of fraud. 
And in another department, which, in its early state, 
was one of the most honest and honourable of 
scientific professions^ the ,common haste to grow rich 
has introduced a corruption, which threatens to 
destroy one of the proudest parts of English 
character, and to lend suspicion to one of the 
brightest lights of her genius. Before railways 
were introduced the engineer was the trustiest of 
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professional men. He is now the most corrupt. He 
is at any man's price, and will advocate any scheme 
into operation if he be paid for it. The greatest 
triumphs of modern ingenuity belong to the engineer, 
and the most shameful schemes of fraud and deception 
belong to him also. He it is who backs the swind- 
ling company, that publishes flaring prospectuses of 
gold and diamond regions where neither exist, — of 
coal mines and silver mines where they are impossible. 
In fact, the scientific genius of the day is more 
employed in baiting and passing oflf speculative 
schemes of unscrupulous projectors, than in inquiring 
of nature after new means of applying her forces and 
utilising her waste strength. Others turn science 
into popular lecturings; which, without teaching 
one hearer any real principle, amuse and create 
wonder after the same manner as a pantomime or a 
burlesque. In this way science becomes a matter of 
income and emolument, and ministers to the popular 
lust of the age for riches. 

Literature is affected in the same fashion as art. 
A generation which is ardent only to become rich, 
and spends all its daily toil on that object, can only 
give the idlest part of its intellect to any other 
pursuit. When the day's work is done, there is 
little left of mental vigour but such as we observe in 
children, and which drives them to nursery tales, and 
tales of giants, dragons, and impossibilities. The 
mature man has exhausted these resources, but he 
flies to others of the same nature when he relaxes 
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the tense mind with the novel, written in the 
slip-shod fashion, which best suits a wearied brain. 
Hence literature has, under the influence of the 
money-getting rage, almost relapsed into the tale and 
the romance. Hardy thought and speculative 
reasoning have no place in such an age, except when 
they present themselves, by driblets, in a few pages 
of a magazine, or a review. But nothing in this age 
is more certain than that the progress of the people 
in wealth has been accompanied by the degeneracy 
of literature, and science, and art, in a corresponding 
ratio. Thought and ambition, all directed towards one 
point, have left every other aim neglected, and have 
consequently induced degeneracy. But it is chiefly 
from the exhaustion which, the mind undergoes in 
business, that it can only enjoy literature in the most 
elemental and trifling forms — only in its amusements 
and foolishness — in the novel, and the comic papers. 

The taint which morals sufier from the habits of 
a money-making age is almost a matter of daily 
report. Our Roupells, Redfems, and Higgses, only 
mark different species, which, in various ways, are 
always at work. The desire • for money, and show, 
and to be as splendid as other people, is a more violent 
propensity in weak than in strong intellects; and 
since weak intellects form the majority of every 
society, these propensities have always a tendency to 
break the bonds of convention and duty, and accom- 
plish, by deceit, what they despair of doing by 
straightforwardness. We get the swindler, the 
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embezzler, the forger, the peculating clerk, the 
fraudulent debtor, out of this perversion of mind. 
The opportunity of growing rich makes the opportu- 
nity of growing depraved; since it is ** often the sight 
of means to do ill-deeds that makes ill-deeds done." 
The taint of morals, which extravagant examples 
manifest, runs more or less through all society. 
There is an infection and flavour of it everywhere. 
Honour becomes lax, and the regard for truth more 
and more neglected. We are so used to the deceptions 
of trade and commerce, that we begin to regard truth 
as simplicity, whenever it appears in the shop or the 
drawing-room. There is no sense of wrong doing 
when a servant is instructed to tell a caller that the 
person he is in quest of is not at home, while he is 
really within hearing. The tradesman has no 
hesitation in advertising that he is selling goods at 
prime cost, and at less than prime cost, when he is 
really selling at a high profit. He has no compunc- 
tion in attempting to make customers believe he is 
selling a bankrupt or wreck stock, when he is merely 
clearing off his own unsaleable accumulations. 
Almost the entire system of competition between 
trader and trader is the competition of misrepresenta- 
tion. A shopkeeper has no hesitation in informing the 
public that he is selling the best commodity that can be 
bought, when he is selling an inferior and an adultera- 
ted article. Custom is solicited by deceptive 
descriptions, and the fight for money is not unlike 
tiie bygone fights of the ring, where the conqueror was 
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determined by the odds which were laid on the tussel. 

Lastly, religion itself has caught a colour from 
the popular taste. A purer age, an age of more 
thought than of self-indulgence, would never have 
gone back to its vomit, and to its wallowing in 
the mire. It would have been as impossible for 
Ritualism to have obtained popular adoption, 
under even the profligate Charles the Second, as it 
would have been impossible to restore the ordeal, or 
compurgators. But as soon as the middle classes 
in England began to grow rich, and began to 
encourage show, and expense, and luxury, and 
substituted the defect of knowledge and taste with 
gay-coloured pictures for art, burlesques for the 
drama, and extravagant wonders for intelligent facts, 
religion, in its unornamented truths and homely 
ceremonies, began to seem fit only for paupers and 
miserable creatures, who could afibrd nothing better. 
It was unseemly for Mrs. Shoddy to sit down in a 
barn, and hear her way of life denounced by a man 
in nothing peculiar but a white neck-tie. The lady 
demanded that some amusement might be blended 
with her prayers. She asked that there might be 
saints and angels painted on the walls and windows, 
to show that the other world had inhabitants fit for 
her society; that the priesthood might be clothed in 
robes that reminded her of State ceremonies and 
fancy balls; that operatic music might soothe her 
into devotion; and that inflection and genuflection, 
bowing to the east and curtseying to the west," 
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might keep her from dozing over her constrained 
attendance at a ceremony it was polite to encourage. 
When she sees the banners and the crosses; the 
copes and dalmatics; the chalices and the tapers; 
the altar cloth, bedizened with gold and monogram; 
the walls, covered with mosaic, or fresco, or statuary; 
the tuniced men, and the surpliced boys; and when 
she sees all this gay mixture of robes and tinsel accom- 
panied with pantomimic gestures and movements, and 
inlayed with the swell and harmonies of the organ, 
she cannot help feeling, even in the presence of God, 
that she is worth twenty thousand pounds a year, 
and is on the way to heaven in a triumphant pro- 
cession, rather than by the straight and narrow path 
which shopkeepers and artizans have to traverse. 
The ceremonies of religion, thus performed, become 
only another form of the opera and the burlesque ; 
and Sunday is only, by a slight partition, divided 
from La Traviata and Puss in Boots. 

Thus the devotion of England to money is not 
only more open and expressed than that of any 
other nation at present, but it is menacing her 
independence, threatening to wrest from her the 
position she has held in the world, and gradually 
denying her the common courtesies of a gre^t nation. 
Her intellect is in the process of incipient decay. 
The energies of the nation, directed entirely on one 
object, are vigorous in that object only; and every 
event which threatens to lessen the per centage of 
her capital, or to impede the bargains of her exchange, 
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she finds excuse and pretence to ward oflf, or bribe 
off. Rome, for an age or two, bought off the 
incursions of the Goths, who, as soon as they had 
spent the money, made an excuse for a fresh donation. 
England is taking lessons of Rome; but, whether she 
will go so far, and end as her type, is yet a tale of 
the future; but nothing is more certain than that the 
greed of her prosperity is sapping her faculties, and 
making her, among nations, what some of the des- 
picable characters we have pourtrayed were among 
individuals. 

Philosophy has been pretty quiet with respect 
to the principle which actuates the miser. Political 
economists have given it some passing glances; but 
they have only theorised over it, and seem Ito 
have had the common feeling of society against it. 
It is strange that this feeling, so outspoken and con- 
temptuous, should oftentimes be the very germ of 
action in the very men that rate it with hard words 
and contempt. Nobody is so blind as he who will 
not see ; and this concealment of self is one of the 
most astonishing of the problems that puzzle and 
mislead us. We are always persecuting our own 
practices in other people. We pride ourselves on 
our imperfections, and thus often make the vices of 
our nature perform the part of virtues. There is, 
however, one parcel of the human race which has 
always treated the miser as its butt, and racked 
language to bring the money er into contempt. 
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Unfortunately this division of our kind has been 
usually remarkable for carelessness, poverty, and 
pretension. We mean the poets. They have 
searched out the miser, in order to cry him down; 
and have fulminated against him with fire and brim- 
stone speech. And yet, even here, exception steps 
in to puzzle us with her dissent. There have been 
miserly poets, — poets who have saved money and left 
the world without exhausting its generosity. Pope, 
who has not been sparing in his verses on misers, 
was a careful saver, and knew how to drive a bargain, 
and would have been called a gentleman, perhaps a 
squire, if he had not been called a poet. There is 
some doubt concerning Shakespere. We think that 
very good arguments might be adduced to prove that 
he was more inclined to save than to spend. Even 
the character of his intellect, if the few facts of his 
history did not incline us to the opinion, would 
induce us to believe that so penetrating and prescient 
a genius could not look behind and before him with- 
out providing for the contingencies of life. He 
apparently went to London a poor man; and, more 
than twenty years after, returned to Stratford, and 
bought houses, and lived as one of the chief men 
of his place. He had evidently no sort of likeness 
to the improvident poets. While he was writing 
Macbeth in his retirement, we have proof tjiat he was 
suing a debtor in the County Court for something 
over two poxmds. The character of tks debt, the 
point of dispute, and the result are unfortunately 
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unknown to us; but these feeble gleams of light on 
the character of such a man would lead us to believe 
he had so much of the saving principle in him as 
provided for his final independence, and so much of 
decision, as did not permit his rights to be rashly 
paltered with. Yet, if we were to go to the works 
of Shakespere in order to determine his character, 
we should think him one who threw money, as he 
counselled the physician to throw physic, to the dogs, 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 

and again. 

Not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord ; 

The senator shall bear contempt hereditary. 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the rother's side, 

The want that makes him lean. 

♦ * ♦ 

The learned pate. 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique ; 
There's nothing level in our cursed natures, 
But direct villainy. 

» * * 

What is here ? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist : 

Thus much of it will make black, white ; foul, fair ; 
Wrong, right; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 

Why, this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads : 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions, bless the accursed. 
Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench : this it is 
That makes the wappened widow wed again. 
She, whom the spital house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again.* 

• Timon of Athens, 
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Of course no reliance can be placed on these fine 
verses. They are true, but they are not practical, 
and Shakespere, as far as we can see into his 
character, was no less practical than speculative. 
And, again, Pope, whom we know was a saver, and 
some say a very mean one, has made the miser the 
subject of some of his most spirited lines : 

What riches give us let ns then inquire : 

Meat, fire, and clothes. What more ? Meat, clothes, and fire ; 
Is this too little ? would you more than live? 
Alas ! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 

And then we are told that this Turner was a person 
who, with three hundred thousand pounds, gave up 
his coach because interest was reduced from five to 
four per cent, and then put seventy thousand pounds 
into the charitable corporation for better interest; 
which sum, having lost, he took it so much to heart, 
that he kept his chamber ever after. It was thought 
that he would not have outlived it, but that he was 
heir to another considerable estate, which he daily 
expected, and that, by lying in bed, he saved clothes 
and other expenses. 

And here is another Popean picture : — 



Old Cotta shamed his fortune and his birth. 

Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth ; 

What tho' (the use of barbarous spits forgot) 

His kitchen vy'd in coolness with his grot. 

His court with nettles, moats with cresses stored, 

With soups unbought, and salads blessed his board. 

If Cotta lived on pulse, it was no more 

Than Brahmins, saints, and sages did before ; 

To cram the rich was prodigal expense, — 

And who would take the poor from providence. ? 

like some lone Chartreux stands the good old hall, 

Silence without, and fasts within the wall ; 

No raftered roofs with dance and tabour sound, 

l^o noon-tide bell invites the country round ; 
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Travellers with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 
And turn the nnwilling steeds another way ; 
Benighted wanderers, the forest o'er, 
Curse the saved candle, and unopening door ; 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affiights the beggar whom he longs to eat.* 

Horace, too, gives us one of his neat cabinet pictures 
of the miser, in the second satire of his second book. 

Avidienus, who by public fame 

Was called ** the dog," and merited the name, 

Wild cornels, olives five years old, devoured. 

Nor, till his wine was turned, his pure libations poured. 

When robed in white he marked with festal mirth 

His day of marriage, and his hour of birth. 

From his one bottle, of some two pound weight, 

With oil, of execrable stench, replete. 

With his own hand he dropped his cabbage o'er. 

But spared his oldest vinegar no more.+ 

These poetical sketches, with all their colouring, 
fall far short of some instances which we meet with 
among our surprises at human nature. But these 
outrageous instances have no more right to be 
adduced as examples, than we have the right to 
make the drunkard or the swindler examples of other 
parts of the intelligent species. If we take the 
Reverend Mr. Trueman, of Daventry, as a specimen 
of the miser, we arrive at such a condition of the 
propensity to save as merges in absolute dishonesty. 
But, while the miser keeps to self-denials, we cannot 
see that he is anything else than one form of social 
benefit. This was not the case with Mr. Trueman. 
He was rector of Bilston, and had an income of four 

^ Moral Essays, Ep. 3. 

+AyidienaB 
Ctii cauls ex vero ductum cognomen adliiteret 
Quinquennes oleas est, et silyestria coma ; 
Ac, nisi mutatum. parcit defundere vinum, et 
Cujus odorem olei nequeas perferre licebit 
nie repotia, natales aliosye dierum 
Festos albatus celebret comu ipse bilibri 
CaiUibus instillat, veteris non parcus aceti, 
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hundred pounds per year. Yet he managed before 
he died to save fifty thousand pounds. This seems 
almost an impossibility to accomplish within the 
limits of a reasonable life. But he appears to have 
lived the life of a mere beggar and stealer, and never 
to have laid out any of his income except such 
grudged pence as were necessary to keep the blood 
flowing. He was accustomed, we are told, to steal 
turnips from the fields, and then to visit a farm-house 
and beg a *bit of bacon of the mistress, and would 
even, when her back was turned, slyly cut off an 
additional slice. He would beg greens or potatoes at 
another house, and thus provide for his abstemious 
stomach for some daj^s. In order to vary his fare, 
he would go his rounds and get far from home at 
night-fall, and then call on one of his parish farmers, 
from whom he was pretty sure> to get an invitation 
for the night. He thus replenished his frame with 
fresh meat, and did not even let his resting place 
escape from contributions to his needs. He, we are 
informed, would steal the red and other coloured 
worsted from the selvage of the blanket in order to 
darn his stockings, which thus became many coloured 
and as picturesque in workmanship as may be. It 
is a very uncommon circumstance for a miser to fall 
in love. It has been almost an universal circumstance 
that the miser has been a bachelor; but, though 
Mr. Trueman was so conspicuous an example of the 
species, he differed from his compeers, in falling in 
love with a farmer s daughter, on one of his peregrina- 
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tions after food and clothing. But love is an expen- 
sive passion. The object of adoration generally 
expects more than sighs, and vows, and silly speeches 
from her swain. She is mostly prone to admire the 
world in its splendour, and herself in particular. 
She desires to be set off to the utmost advantage. 
The raising envy in her own sex seems as much a 
part of her nature as to excite the tender passion in 
the opposite sex. A lover must never expect to have 
the whole heart of his idol unless he can give that 
idol something to make her more pleased with herself 
— something to put herself and the looking glass on 
good terms. Mr. Trueman knew this, and he groaned 
at it. J ewels are money in its most absorbent state ; 
silks and satins are hardly less so. There is no evading 
the condition that the decorating of female vanity is 
one of the most expensive items in the whole 
expensive course of life. However, Mr. Trueman's 
passion was strong, but so was his invention 
and his conscience. He was a warner of vice 
and immorality, picking and stealing. Neverthe- 
less, he knew that the words of the pulpit are 
directed to improve the character of other people, 
and do not necessarily involve a correspondent 
life in the preceptor. The reverend gentleman now 
remembered that he had a brother, and that this 
brother was a haberdasher. He bethought him that 
he would pay this brother a visit, who lived in the 
next tow^n, and he did so accordingly, as he could 

walk the distance without a farthing cost. He 

X 
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stayed a day or two, and, while there, contrived to 
purloin some highly-coloured ribbon in sufficient 
quantity to enchant a humble minded female. It 
was bestowed accordingly, and the heart of the 
recipient was penetrated. Unfortunately, however, 
the damsel was accumstomed to go to market with 
butter to the town where Mr. Trueman's brother 
kept shop, and even to sell her butter at the very 
shop. The haberdasher had a keen eye for finery, 
and saw at once his missing ribbon on the girl's 
bonnet, and thus the affair exploded. We do not 
hear that Mr. Trueman proceeded farther with his 
amour, which he probably thought could not be 
brought to a climax without some levy on his funds, 
and could hardly be maintained afterwards on turnips, 
and cabbages, and donated bacon. This slip of 
judgment was afterwards severely atoned by deeper 
and deeper self-denials. 

Our illustration is selected as one of the worst 
forms which avarice can assume. While the propen- 
sity merely punishes itself, it is, as we contend, a bene- 
ficial principle; but, when it proceeds beyond the 
bounds of honesty, it becomes worse than its deed^ 
inasmuch as it has none of the excuse which the 
common thief may plead in mitigation of his crime. 

We shall conclude this subject with two personal 
descriptions, which may be said to come nearer the 
common traits of the saving principle than extravagant 
samples such as the lives of John Elwes, the Beverend 
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Mr. Trueman, Thomas Guy, the bookseller, and 
other eminent characters afford us. There are a 
multitude of the savers who go beyond the line of 
mediocrity for one who runs the principle to extrava- 
gance, and excites the ridicule and even sympathy of 
society, because he finds his satisfaction in that 
ideal state of existence, which achieves the highest 
happiness in the idea of having the unemployed 
means of happiness, that to other people are only 
really means when employed. Let us, therefore, 
instance our two ladies as more useful, because more 
common examples, than the celebrities among misers. 

The first instance we shall ofier to the reader 
was a lady of a very penurious disposition, who, 
though rich, lived after the leanest fashion of misers. 
She owned estates, and funds, and houses; but she 
could never part with the smallest coin with less 
pain than the drawing of a tooth would inflict. She 
lived in a small town, where every one is the spy 
and censor of his neighbour, and morality is under 
much severer control than it can be in large cities. 
This well-to-do lady generally managed her establish- 
ment herself, but, once a week, imported from the 
workhouse, on account of cheapness, one of the wom- 
up old creatures who used to dally out their latter 
days in those establishments. The house door was 
always strongly locked and barred, and when some 
rare messenger brought something that required the 
opening of the fortress, there was as much grinding 
of locks, and shooting of bolts, and tumbling of bars, 
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as if Newgate were being opened. And then a thin, 
wiry, miserable looking face would just throw itself 
between the lintel and the door, and shoot inquisitive 
glances on the stranger. If, as sometimes happened, 
it was a beggar, the first glance at those rusty 
features gave him an answer without the angry " I 
have nothing for you," and the precipitate slam of 
the door. Her husband was a professional, and a 
magnate of the town; and once, when he obtained 
the highest municipal honours, and the bells had 
been ringing — ten in number — for ten hours, in 
celebration of the event, the ringers called, as is 
their wont, to receive the reward of their exertions. 
The mayor was out on his professional duties, so it 
fell to the lady mayoress to do the beneficent, and 
send the suitors away with rejoicing hearts. Aft^r a 
careful inquiry as to their right to levy mail, and 
what profit the noise from the steeple was to her 
husband s professional duties, she had the generosity 
to draw a shilling from her purse, and, telling them 
she had no change, ofiered them a half-pint of small 
ale each. Both the silver and the swipes were 
declined, a result expressly satisfactory to the donor. 
In process of time the husband died, and the relict 
was left to herself, when, in fact, her shut-up, self- 
denying life grew thorough. Once a year she had 
her carpets shaken, and the house made not clean, 
but cleaner. A truck load of these receptacles of 
the contributions of street and highway was exported 
to a field, and as vigorously shaken as four palsied 
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old men, who were more adapted to shake themselves 
than to shake carpets, could perform that task. 
There is no doubt that much of the sly, unrepentant 
dirt remained in its abiding place ; but, however, the 
carpets got a short summer-day excursion, like a 
ragged school, and were, perhaps, as much benefited 
by the rural ride as their living counterparts. On 
one occasion — maybe more — when the panting old 
men returned with their load, the lady, profound in 
the study of the moralities, gave them twopence; 
and, in bestowing this munificent benefaction, she 
improved the opportunity with a moral admonition: 
"Now be sure you do not make beasts of your- 
selves." Perhaps there was a religious feeling in 
this generosity; and the kind-hearted giver had 
strong in her mind the circumstance and the liberality 
of the good Samaritan. 

The recollection of this bye-gone lady reminds 
me of another, who lived in the same place, and was 
even more limited in her expansibility than the one 
just commemorated. This specimen of the feminine 
gender was also the widow of a professional gentle- 
man. He had found the world his foot-ball, and had 
kicked it till it yielded him black mail in tens of 
thousands. While he lived, his spouse was obliged 
to suffer the kind of purgatory, which is borne by 
those who have to waste what they think most 
precious; and it was only the knowledge that the 
supply was always ahead of the waste that made life 
endurable* But in process of time the man died. 
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and the wife remained only to please herself; and this 
she immediately set about. She lived in a retired 
mansion, which, though in the heart of a town, was 
as sequestered as if it had been in the country. It 
was surrounded with lawns, gardens, and meadows. 
The house was not the property of the occupier, but 
she had her life interest in it. Here, with the 
remains of the splendour of former days, the money- 
loving dame pursued her task of multiplying money. 
She kept two servants, which was the only luxury 
she indulged in, and this was rather a luxury to her 
than to her servants, for they were only sparingly 
fed on those parts of flocks and herds which are sold 
for least money, because they are least palatable. 
Chitterlings, bullock's liver, tripe, with now and 
then a coarse fragment of beef, were associated with 
bread wh'ch was made from flour, that no luxurious 
boltin^: 1 'e^)rived of ihe'.usk But tl^e work was 
easy, for no company was kept, and hardly was it 
ever permitted for a strange foot to penetrate any 
room but the kitchen, the back parlour, and the two 
bedrooms. All the other parts of the mansion were 
carefully guarded by keys, and the brass locks were 
covered with flannel to keep them bright without 
wasteful cleaning, and all the furniture of these 
reserved rooms was also carefully shut out from dust 
by calico overcoats. The two servants were kept, 
not because they were required, but because of the 
reputation, which former days, and high country- 
town life had imparted to the lady; and ladies, even 
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when the economic spirit pares down their liberalities 
to a minimum, never forget their triumphs, and 
never choose to degrade themselves willingly in the 
eyes of the world. Even avarice is not a match for 
this up-soaring of the feminine soul. Our heroine, 
therefore, did not wish to lower the tone of comment 
on her establishment; but, by pinching and paring, 
she managed to support this tone at a very small 
cost. She had a generous garden, but she sold its 
produce. She had a rookery, but she sold the 
privilege of shooting the young birds. Her walls 
sometimes ripened grapes, but they were sent to a 
fruiterer. Her meadow was productive, and she 
made it serve the necessities of three cows and an 
occasional flock of sheep. Cow care was her favorite 
occupation; and often might she be seen taking the 
pail from calf to calf, and following, probably for 
amusement, all the duties of the dairy. The washings 
and scourings were left to the servants, but the whole 
process of converting cream into butter passed under 
her own eye, lest the lickersome domestics should 
fancy cream to their tea, or secrete an additional 
slice of butter to eke out the meagre portion assigned 
them. Occasionally, and only occasionally, the old 
lady would leave her citadel to go to church, or drive 
a hard bargain with a tradesman. On these occasions 
she came forth, as we might suppose our grandmothers, 
of the reign of George the Second, would please to 
issue fortt, if they had the privilege. Her face was 
of a parchment hue and texture, crumpled by long 
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indulgence in denials. Her nose was as sharp as a 
wedge; and her eyes, as keen as two gimlets, were 
always flickering from side to side, Uke two wasps. 
Over this peculiar physiognomy she mounted a large 
umbrella-like bonnet, which, with a crown like a 
saucepan, had a wide-spreading peak all round it, set 
at right angles. The vesture was such as you would 
curiously examine in a museum, a short-waisted, faded 
silk, trimmed like a coffin, of which you may now and 
then see representations in the Ladies' Mirror, of the 
last century, or Gillray's Caricatures. Thus the 
eighteenth century walked into the nineteenth. The 
butcher feared to see her enter his shop; and even 
the grocer had a kind of dread, as great as when he 
sees the inspector of weights and measures enter to 
prove his honesty at the bar of his own scales, or his 
own steelyard. For the morality of the dame was 
of that kind which, however it might fail in her own 
person, never permitted it to fail in those with whom 
she had to deal. Every half pound of scraggy 
mutton or bull-beef, every ounce of coffee or pound 
of dips was obliged to go through the competitive 
examination of the old lady's scales, and woe betide 
the defaulter of one hair's weight on the beam. 
Nay, economy taught her to buy her own wheat, and 
send it to the mill. Now millers are proverbially 
thieves, and I belie ve defend their habits of appropria- 
tion, or dole as they call it, by that powerful common 
law, called custom. We know from Chaucer what 
the miller was in his days; and we hardly think that, 
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however a nation may advance in discovery and 
invention, it makes nO counterpart march in the 
convictions of right and wrong. However, our 
heroine, so strictly careful of the consciences of other 
people, made a bold effort to correct the slovenly 
virtue of the miller. The sack of com was weighed 
to an ounce before it left her possession, and, on its 
return, had to undergo the same salutary examina- 
tion. But the return-weight never came up to the 
issued-weight. Then was there conflict in the house. 
The miller was summoned and lectured. He 
defended himself, and the old lady rated, and the 
matter was generally compounded — for the resolution 
of the dame was heroic — by a deduction from the 
grinding fee. Thus an example to the world of 
temperance, firmness, self-denial, and anxiety after 
the moral status of other people, the old lady grew 
weak of sight, which gradually darkened into blind- 
ness. The trial was hard, but the victim was not 
unequal to it. Her rents, her interests, and her 
mortgages were paid into her own hands in gold 
alone; and, hour after hour, she would count and 
fumble the coins, and say she liked the feel of them. 
Yet she had a thin vein of what the world calls 
generosity, but which others, trained in the school 
we have been treating of, might call extravagance. 
On the occasion of the marriage of her niece — who 
inherited at last all her stores— she put five hundred 
pounds in the wedding tea-cup. This niece, as in 
duty bound, paid vast attentions to her aunt, and 
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came yearly to visit her — ^that is, she came to visit 
the town in which her relative lived, for she never 
slept in the house. Indeed she would have been a 
very adventurous person who would have done that, 
without insuring her life as cautiously as if she 
were taking a journey of two thousand miles on an 
American railway. The house had never been 
painted or repaired for nearly thirty years. Slates 
had departed from the roof, or been dislodged in 
some bluster of the elements ; glass had been cracked 
and broken in the windows; the frames of the doors 
had grown infirm, and the gutters had become 
choked with accretion and vegetation. But the 
house was a life-tenancy, and not sixpence had been 
spent upon it; and so the wind and the rain had 
often very fine sport in the chambers during a winter 
night, and quite a concert played through the locks 
and leakages of the apartments. The beds were 
mouldy, but mould cost nothing; and those who best 
knew their condition did not wish to pay libations 
to rheumatism, or .get up an outrageous cough to 
enter into concert with the winds and the waters. 

But we have expanded sufficiently in these 
illustrations. Notwithstanding the face of absurdity 
which some of these traits have put on, we contend 
in ending as we began that avarice is beneficial to 
society, and that it has been unjustly treated by 
spendthrifts and gourmands. Is it necessary that I 
walk in zig-zags because you get drunk; or that I 
have indigestion because you indulge in cates ? No; 
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let every man bear his own burden; and surely the 
miser has as little of that to bear as any man, for as 
little as possible of everything but gold satisfies him. 
But truce to moralizing; let us tell the tale in which 
thrift and thieving set their wits against each other, 
of which this long ramble among the saving may be 
considered the introduction. 

There was not a more precise and exact shop- 
keeper in the world than Matthias Fidgett. He was 
a short, spare man — so thin, indeed, that he seemed 
only the shaving of a man; but within the small 
composition of skin and bone in which he was con- 
tained, there was no little amount of fire and activity. 
But, beyond ail things, he doated on money. He 
liked his wife pretty well, which was, perhaps, the 
ex ent of his affection in that quarter — and he had 
no children to teaze him out of any greater extrava- 
gance of love, so that the principal part of that 
powerful passion was devoted to hoarding up and 
turning silver over and over, in the shape of. tea, 
sugar, candles, coffee, and other articles of domestic 
consumption, till it actually contracted a sort of 
jaundice with over digestion, and turned into 
gold. But as Matthias saw the disease progress in 
his shillings, and crowns, no words could express the 
delight of his heart. Whenever trade became dull, 
and customers fastidious, Matthias was unbearable. 
Whatever his poor wife did was a fault. He sighed 
like a lover crossed in love; and he talked to his 
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customers of nothing but losses at sea; bankruptcies; 
of rich men, who have come to want; and robbers, 
who have broken open strong boxes. He h^td little 
need, however, of such lugubrious contemplation, for 
Matthias was a sparing man; and, though he had 
begun life with twenty pounds, few of those who 
knew him would have hesitated to buy him at his 
weight in gold. Indeed he would have been 
marvellously cheap at such a cost price, since he 
hardly weighed six stone, and he had scraped 
together fifty thousand pounds at least. And he 
might well scrape such a sum together, since he had 
a frugal wife, no family, so bouncing a trade that 
himself and a bustling shopman could hardly move 
quickly enough from place to place to serve the 
impatient customers that thronged his shop. He 
was, besides, one who never encouraged luxurious 
diseases with dainty meats and drinks. His table 
on a festival day would have been hardly snuffed at 
by a pauper. It was never loaded with meat above 
twice a week, and then it was some offal-joint, which 
pestilent insects had been using for their base 
purposes, or which had incurred the odium of age, 
or some other ill name, that rendered it obtainable 
for a few pence less than a more juicy and tender 
joint. "Shopmen," he would whisper to his wife, 
on some occasion, when he had secured an unsavory 
joint at a very reasonable rate, " shopmen have such 
stomachs that we can't afford prime meat, my dear." 
"To be sure we cannot," returned his spouse. 
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and as she turned over a muscular piece of beef, 
that emitted more odour than was necessary to its 
salubrity, she declared she liked meat that was a 
little high — ^it made it tender, — and if that saucy 
shopman did not relish it, he might comfort himself 
with fasting; a conclusion in which Matthias heartily 
agreed. But there was no fear of the shopman being 
dainty, and refusing fragrant meat. He had been 
selected by Matthias expressly for his self-denying 
qualities. It was not because he believed that he 
could wait adroitly on a customer; and, during the 
tedious process of weighing and preparing, entertain 
the damsels with a morsel of sprightly news; and 
chuckle the more ancient with a peppery piece of 
scandal; but purely because he took no sugar to his 
tea, did not disdain scraps, doted, like Matthias, 
on bullock's liver, and would torture his gums with 
bread, that had no wasteful moisture in it to pamper 
the appetite to swallow it in inordinate quantities, 
and actually abhorred ale as he did verjuice. Such 
sterling qualities could not but win the heart of 
Matthias, and Timothy the shopman was, indeed, 
one for whom he had an uncommon regard. 

Thus there was nothing at all wasteful in the 
house of Matthias. Sometimes Alice, his wife, 
showed a little taint of ambition, which her small 
husband soon annihilated. They did not disdain 
an oak table for their household teas and dinners; 
were oblivious of such luxuries as a sofa or a looking 
glass; had no notion of such conveniences for laziness 
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as fill modem apartments, but contentedly sat on rush- 
bottomed chairs, while all the town beside, in their 
circumstances, were enjoying horse-hair. AUce, one 
day, went out to a frugal cup of tea, and had felt 
such additional ease in a cushioned seat with 
mahogany elbows, that she had the extravagance, 
when she came home, to ask Matthias to let her 
exchange their rush-bottoms for horse-hair, and dress 
up their room as smart as Mrs. Gofirst, who had not 
as many shillings as they had pounds, "and yet/' 
said Alice, "she has such chairs and tables, and 
knick-knacks, as made her look the best lady in the 
town." 

"Then let her be first," returned Matthias, 
"six new chairs and two elbows would cost eight 
guineas, with nothing but wear and tear to make 
the eight pounds less and less every day; whereas 
eight guineas spent in tallow will grow ten, and the 
ten will amount to thirteen — none of your spendthrift 
notions, wife, as you love me." 

" But why can't we be as good as our neigh- 
bours, dear," urged the heedless Alice. 

" I should sit on spikes, my dear, not on horse- 
hair," returned the economical Matthias, "when I 
knew that every time I rested myself I rubbed a 
little of the gold off eight lawful guineas of current 
coin r 

" I am sure you would do no such thing. You 
are getting old, and have more money now than you 
will ever spend; why cannot you make your latter 
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days a little more comfortable, with an elbow chair 
and a cushioned seat V was the reply of the wife, 
who was more determined than usual, a condition of 
mind that might not improbably be owing to the 
high qualities of Mrs. Gofirst's ginger- wine, of which 
our heroine had taken three glasses. 

"What is come to the woman?" was the con- 
tinuation, of Matthias, "Here is sugar rising; and 
tallow failing, on account of the murrain, carrying soap 
with it; and the tea crop deficient, so that I expect 
a rise in Congous daily; and you are egging me on 
to buy luxuries, when I calculate I shall soon be 
losing three shillings an hour by the rise in prices." 

"Well, and you can afford ten shillings an hour, 
- and never know your loss till you ask your banker. 
Matthias, I am ashamed of myself, when I go among 
our neighbours, and find them so comfortable, and 
know we might be so, but for your stinginess," was 
the resolute reply of Mistress Fidgett, while she 
tossed her head, which still bore her holiday cap, 
trimmed with artificial marigolds; and smoothed 
down the rusty grey silk, in which she had gone 
through the formalities of tea, muffins, mould candles, 
penny loo, and defamation of character. 

" Now, Mrs. Fidgett," answered Matthias, in a 
tone more than usually serious, " I must have no 
more of these tea-party temptations. The enemy, 
that would get at my till, has many ways of doing it; 
and I see plainly that one of them is a tea-party, to 
fill simple heads with luxurious notions, and persuade 
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such credulous brains as yours that there is more 
ease in a seat that cost twenty shillings than in one 
that costs twenty pence ; for my part, I should sit 
more comfortably on twenty pence than on a guinea; 
and find much more flavour in chitterlings, at four- 
pence, than I should in a fat goose, at as many 
shillings. You will give me a sleepless night if you 
talk any more about laying out money." 

"And our window curtains are getting rather 
shabby," pursued the imperturbable Alice, "we 
should have new ones, with a fashionable pole and 
rings. You know Bureau, the cabinet-maker, has 
owed us a bill these two years, and you cannot get 
the money. Why not have it in a set of chairs, and 
a new pole and rings for the window." 

"Woman, you are beside yourself; your words 
anger me ; I am ill at the thought of your wanton 
waste. And Bureau — the rascal — I will make him 
pay twice over for the sleepless nights and indigestion 
he has caused me." 

^•But will you not let me have a carpet," 
reiterated the wife with an intrepidity unaccountable 
on any other principle than that she must have given 
some courageous sups at -the potation which Mrs. 
Gofirst had provided as a parting salutation to her 
guests. 

"Carpet! — are you mad? — will selling tallow 
candles and treacle support a carpet ?— go fetch me 
my pint of small ale, and go to bed with you. 
Carpet ! why my customers would think I had doled 
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it out of every ounce of tea and halfpenny rushlight. 
Bring me my pipe and small ale ; I must drive your 
extravagant notions out of my head with a little 
comfort." 

Mr. Gofirst has a silver cup, and you drink 
out of this nasty pewter pot till it is enough to poison 
one — I declare I hate this pot," exclaimed the still 
unconvinced wife, as she set down an old pewter mug, 
that held about a pint of very weak ale, an indul- 
gence which Matthias had encouraged from his 
youth, but which he had prudently reduced from 
about a quart of strong beer and a glass of gin, to 
one small pint of weak table ale, and a pipe of tobacco. 

"And why do you hate this pewter mug, my 
dear ?" said Matthias, soothingly. 

"Because you are rich enough to drink out of 
silver, and less than Matthias Fidgett drink out of 
silver cups, I warrant." 

"Very likely — I do not doubt it; more shame 
for them; for those who begin with silver are the 
very persons who end with pewter — nay, very often 
pewter is too costly a metal for their diminished tills, 
and they have to put up with the wooden noggins of 
the workhouse. Why, Mistress Fidgett," continued 
the irate Matthias, " I never heard you so unreason- 
able before. And, now I bethink me, Mrs. Gofirst 
does not buy her tea at our shop, and I really believe 
you have been drinking some adulterated, medicated 
stuff, such as that pestilent invader of the rights of 
price and custom, Samuel Upstart sells, who has 
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commenced business by cheapening tea, coffee, 
candles, and sugar-plums, and will, I doubt not, 
speedily evaporate in the bankrupt list." 

"Nay," answered Mrs. Fidgett, "the tea was 
so excellent that Mrs. Highhead asked where it 
was bought, and how much it cost. As I knew 
Mrs. Gofirst did not custom with us for tea, 1 was 
rather abashed, though I wished to know who- 
Mrs. Gofirst bestowed her Congou and Hyson 
favours on. She was rather confused herself when 
she said that she thought the present refreshment 
was procured from our old apprentice, Robert Eatall. 
But really I must confess it was excellent tea." 

"There now, there now," was the unpleasant 
reply of Matthias, " You go and encourage the 
greatest enemy I ever had. Did he not devour us 
like an everlasting locust while he was with us? 
Had he not an inordinate appetite for bread? Did 
not meat vanish before him as if it were set before a 
wolf that had fasted for a fortnight ? Did he not 
secrete raisins and French plums ; and had he not, also, 
a fraudulent taste for lump sugar? And then, when 
he had done plundering me during five years' appren- 
ticeship, and I was rejoicing that I was rid of a 
gourmandizer, did he not immediately open a shop 
in the same street and entice away my best customer, 
Lewis Spender, by marrying his daughter, and 
Jonas Earnest, by going to the same chapel ?" 

This appeal seemed to confound Mrs. Fidgett, 
who was not prepared to defend the old delinquent; 
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whom she, as cordially as her husbaud, had pursued 
with petty persecutions so long as he was the boot- 
cleaner, errand-boy, and general servant of the 
establishment, euphemistically named apprentice. 
However, she returned to the old point, afraid that 
another so vigorous an opportunity of pressing her 
suit should not occur; and she said, with mollifying 
tone, " I know, my dear, you had much to bear with 
Robert Eatall, and I was very sorry he had been 
able to win over Mrs. Gofirst with his sly, un- 
principled "tongue; but that has nothing to do 
with what I was speaking of, my love; and it is your 
comfort, and not my own, that I am anxious about, 
when I tell you I think it is time to enjoy ourselves 
moderately with a few extra conveniences; and you 
will not say I am thinking only of my own satisfac- 
tion when I tell you how I wish you would think 
about the silver cup, — and silver, you know, never 
grows out of use, and is always good to sell again 
whenever you wish to do so." 

" Go to bed, my dear," returned the husband 
complacently, " Go to bed, and let me enjoy my ale 
in peace. 

The wife obeyed, and Matthias sat down to 
drink and to contemplate. By some curious eccen- 
tricity of human nature the last part of the wife's 
argument had not been so displeasing as the former. 
Matthias, had he not been so niggardly, would have 
shown some delight in splendour. The idea of 
getting was so much more pleasing than that of 
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possessing, that he had hitherto barely allowed him- 
self those articles of necessity which can hardly be 
dispensed with. But the minor affection will at 
times protrude beyond the major; and, for a time, 
threaten its security. As Matthias wafted the 
tobacco from his pipe in thin, sparing, and attenua- 
ted smoke, he fell into a train of thought, in which 
a silver jug was predominant. ''Silver," argued 
Matthias to himself, " is a metal whose value wastes 
not. It is as good to-morrow as to-day, and it is 
a pure metal to drink from, and it becomes one of my 
standing to drink from a pure metal, and to be able 
to show some wasteful luxury." He did not let his 
extravagant contemplations carry him any farther 
that night; but, on the last whiff vanishing from his 
pipe, and the last drop from his pewter pot, crept up 
stairs, and went to bed. 

That night he was long in getting to sleep; and, 
when he did, he was tortured with a dream, in which 
he saw his old, sanded parlour covered with a Brussels 
carpet; his old, faded window curtains usurped by 
new ones, of elaborate knitted workmanship; and 
his rush-bottomed chairs exchanged for polished 
mahogany. Matthias awoke in a sweat of rage 
and agony; and he had nearly tumbled over the side 
of the bed before he discovered that he had been 
tortured with a shadow, and that he was not ruined 
by a sudden transmutation into fashion. He com- 
posed himself again to rest, and a sweeter vision 
suceeded. The indulgent pipe, crammed with the 
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aromatic weed, again dissolved his anger in its wreath 
of cloud; and Matthias smoked and indulged with a 
hearty disregard of expense or waste, for fancy had 
filled his pipe from the box of his neighbour, 
Billy White, the leather-seller. The cloud it 
emitted was enormous; and, as it cleared off — ^full 
before the eyes of Matthias, inviting his thirsty lips 
to indulgence — stood a vast silver mug filled to the 
brim with porter. Well might the dreamy eyes 
of Matthias sparkle, first at the silver, and then at 
the porter, with a hesitation and instability he 
had never known. A large "W.W." inscribed in 
the front of the mug, testified its paternity; and, even 
in the visions of sleep, the same creeping, insidious 
ambition crept over the nerves of Matthias, as had 
moved him on the preceding night. Matthias 
had, he thought, been smoking long enough, and his 
mouth was parched, and he proceeded to lave it with 
the delicious beverage, whose snowy froth crowned 
the carved silver cup on which his eyes rested. He 
was proceeding to blow away the head of the froth, 
in order to get a longer and deeper draught, when 
the invisible destroyer of mortal enjoyments suddenly 
jerked the goblet from his hand, and Matthias awoke. 

Now, the grocer was a firm believer in dreams. 
He had often made good bargains on the faith of a 
prosperous dream; and an old, thumbed book, which 
he kept by him, in a greasy comer of the shop, used 
often to employ a leisure moment or two when 
customers were lazy, and Matthias was indulgent to 
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himself. This book was a faithful interpretation of 
dreams, and it was the first thing the grocer consulted, 
when his shop had been duly opened and prepared 
for the day, on the morning after the aforesaid 
dream. Therein, much to his satisfaction, he 
discovered that to dream of a s^ilver mug is a sign 
that you will soon possess one; and that porter, if it 
is not tasted, is exceedingly lucky. 

That very morning one of the customers of 
Matthias, a rich merchant, called to pay him an 
outstanding account of nearly forty pounds. Here 
is my lucky dream, thought the grocer to himself, 
and, in the exuberance and pleasure of his heart, he 
asked the merchant to taste his small ale. The day 
was warm, and gentlemen, as well as labourers, were 
thirsty, and nothing loth, the merchant, who kept an 
establishment of great elegance at home, was speedily 
seated in the grocer's rush-bottomed chair. But 
they who would sneer at the natural humility of the 
poor, submit with a flattering grace to the niggard 
humility of the rich. Matthias bustled, and Alice 
bustled, and, with a good deal of stir and flutter, the 
pewter pot, evidently hastily polished into as much 
brightness as it would develope, and brimming with 
small ale, was placed before the merchant. But 
Matthias was not at ease; he wished sincerley he 
could have placed silver instead of pewter before so 
lofty a customer, and he resolved to secrete ten pounds 
from the merchant's payment, in order to be able to 
put a silver cup before him, when he paid his next bill. 
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Presently the merchant departed, and the 
confusion of the grocer soon subsided, and the tide of 
greed again began to swell in his bosom. While 
his resolution was yet fast rolling back towards the 
love of silver in the shape of crowns rather than cups, 
the grocer took a walk out to enjoy all that he 
was permitted to look at without paying for it. 
Now, it so happened that Jabez Pearl, the goldsmith, 
had two days ago received from London an exceedingly 
handsome silver-gilt cup, holding the measure of a 
quart, and elaborately carved over with leaves, and 
grapes, and fat little boys squeezing the juice out of 
them. Matthias, aware of his weakness at this 
nervous time, had resolved not to look into any 
jeweller's window, for fear his eye should pick his 
pocket. But, as he approached the shop of Jabez, 
he got into a musing inood, in which the mental 
calculation of the interest of £2. 3s. 4d., for six weeks, 
at five per cent, was the predominant subject; and, as 
Matthias had exultingly made it amount to 3s. 3d., 
when a less eager financier would have barely made 
it 3id., he lifted his lucky eyes up, and caught sight 
of Jabez Pearl's new cup. The' glance was fascination 
— he could not withdraw his eye. Money, which 
had hitherto so ardently possessed him, seemed to 
have grown valueless in comparison with the cup. 
" I warrant me Alice will never boast of the silver 
cup of Gofirst, if I buy that I" was the mental form 
which his ideas took, as his eyes were dwelling on 
the cup* 
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Now, though so prudent and so careful of not 
running headlong into wild bargains, Matthias could 
hardly pass the shop of the goldsmith without rush- 
ing in and purchasing the cup^ He did get past, 
however; but no sooner had he done so than he 
reflected that perhaps some other person might 
admire the cup as much as he had done, and 
purchase it forthwith. This idea agitated the 
grocer, and he turned back to take another look 
at it. Its beauties seemed to multiply. He figured 
its magnificence, when, filled with small ale, it stood 
before him on his deal table, delighting his eye as 
much as its contents did his palate. And why is 
my eye to be denied pleasure," thought he, " when 
my tongue and my lips are smacking with it ? I will 
buy the cup." And with this valiant resolution he 
burst into the shop of the goldsmith. Jabez was 
busy mending a pair of spectacles, and started at the 
sudden entrance of the grocer, and was not less 
startled when he saw who he was, for Matthias had 
been no encourager of the trade of a goldsmith, since 
he wore neither watch, nor pin, nor any nick-nack 
which falls within the province of that profession. 
When the grocer asked the price of the silver-gilt cup, 
J abez was more inclined to laugh than to tell it him, 
since he would as soon have expected a pauper to 
have purchased it to hold his niggardly rations of 
workhouse broth, as Matthias Fidgett; and when he 
bounced out the sum of twenty guineas, he expected 
rather to see the grocer fly out of the shop as if he 
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had been exploded thence, than to see him deliberately 
lay down twenty of those coins from his canvas purse, 
and bid Jabez wrap it up carefully, that he might 
take it home. 

While Matthias had thus been thinking, gazing, 
and astonishing not only himself but the goldsmith, 
another pair of eyes had been as greedily devouring 
the silver cup, and been laying wait as anxiously for 
its possession. But, while Matthias was stumbling 
with a disinclination to empty his pockets, and was 
studiously weighing the interest so much money as 
the cup might cost would bear, the other individual 
was pestered with the dilemma of an empty pocket; 
and his only difficulty was, how to make a vacant 
purse do the work of a full one. He had eyed the cup 
for two days; and every moment it had grown more 
beautiful and enviable in his eyes. He saw Matthias 
enter the shop of Jabez Pearl — saw the cup taken 
from the window — saw the grocer pay twenty guineas, 
and carefully carry it home. 

When Matthias showed Alice his purchase, the 
sight of it nearly overcame her. She had to throw 
herself into the rush-bottomed chair and fan herself 
— gazing on the cup meanwhile, notwithstanding 
her uneasy symptoms. 

Oh dear, dear, Matty,'' for that was the coax- 
ing name she gave her husband, *'how could you 
open your heart so? What a man you are! Who 
can now say that Betty Gofirst has outdone us? I 
will fill it," she continued, *Hhat we may drink 
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success to the cup !" and with that she filled it to the 
brim, and welcomed the bauble heartily, if we may 
measure it by the length and depth of her draught. 
Matthias gave it no less welcome, and it was again 
fined in honour of its happy advent 

These revels were scarcely finished, when the 
commercial head of a great London warehouse, with 
which Matthias dealt, stepped in. Now the grocer 
was in such a mood for hilarity — such a mood as he 
had never before felt in his own house, when his 
merriment must be at his own expense — that he was 
disconcerted to have his pleasant feelings interrupted, 
and willingly consented to adjourn his orders to an 
inn, where they might make their bargains over 
soothing compounds. Matthias was half inclined to 
take the cup with him, till, on a moment's reflection, 
he consigned it to the care of Alice, with especial 
directions to lock it up. 

Meanwhile, Alice, before she put the treasure 
away, placed it on the table to contemplate it. 
^There was no end to her delight, and she called in 
Timothy, the shopman, to look at the cup, and even 
promised him the treat of a bumper from its silver 
amplitude. Timothy was as demonstrative as Alice 
could wish, and extolled the cup, and the magni- 
ficence of his master, without end. A customer 
called Timothy off in the midst of his rapture, and 
Alice proceeded to put the treasure away, and get 
after her morning duties. 

She was already busied in preparing a frugal 
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dinner of three potatoes, and a grisly knuckle of 
mutton, whose inherent toughness she*was endeavour- 
ing to rectify by careful and not too tumultuous 
boiling, when a heavy rap sounded at the door. 
Alice bustled off her cooking apron, lest it should be 
somebody whom she would wish to welcome respect- 
ably — Mrs. Gofirst, to whom she longed to show the 
cup, or some such neighbourly morning-caller. When, 
however, she got to the door, she found the ambigu- 
ous character alluded to as having been a diligent 
watcher of Matthias while he was engaged in bargain- 
ing with Jabez Pearl. Now, however, he seemed en- 
gaged in no dubious duty, for he bore a huge salmon 
in a tray; and, presenting it to Alice, he told her that 
Mr. Fidgett had sent it to be cooked for dinner, — 
that he was coming home presently, and would 
bring the gentleman to dine with whom he was now 
making bargains; and, moreover, he requested that 
she would send the cup by the bearer, as he wanted 
to fill it with spiced wine to drink luck to his 
bargains. If Alice was confounded at first she was 
more confounded now. " Alas ! I hope my husband 
has not lost his wits. A new silver cup — but that I 
delight in, — and now this huge salmon when fish is 
so dear, and salmon is dearer than all, — and a cupful 
of spiced wine ! — surely Matthias has not lost his 
senses." This reflection ran through the mind of the 
prudent wife as she hastened to obey her spouse; 
and, wrapping up the cup as carefully as it had been 
wrapped by the goldsmith, she consigned it to the 
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happy hands of the sharper, without any more 
suspicipn of his truth than she had of the identity of 
the salmon, and immediately prepared to cook the 
monstrous fish. Here she was vastly troubled with 
improper materials. She had no pot that would hold 
it; she hardly knew how to dress it, for never had 
she seen such a fish in her husband's house before. 
However, by a little neighbourly advice, and a little 
borrowing of kettles and other utensils, the prudent 
wife managed to get the fish on the fire. She set the 
table in the blandest order; rubbed and polished 
everything that would bear it; laid a clean cloth; got 
down her most reserved china plates and dishes; and 
with salts, sauces, and tureens — which last article 
she had borrowed of Mrs. Gofirst — she made an 
impression on herself, whatever she might make on 
the merchant whom she was to entertain. 

All being prepared, md the fish just smoking 
out of the kettle, and the wife's mouth watering to 
taste of her preparation, in came Matthias, smiling 
and smirking.. But his smiles and smirks were 
suddenly converted into a stare of dumb astonish- 
ment, when he saw the style of the dinner table, and 
the great smoking fish that was on it. 

" Why, what does this mean, wife ? — ^are you out 
of your head ? — where did that fish come from ?" 

"How should I know?" said his wife; "you 
sent it yourself, and ought to know where it came 
from. But where is the merchant you were to bring 
with you?" 
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"Why, woman, you are beside yourself! I 
left the merchant getting his dinner at the ' Cat and 
Dog,' and never dreamt of bringing him with me; 
and you have spent my money in this ruinous luxury 
for nothing." 

" I spent no money about it," answered the wife. 
" Did you not buy it yourself, and send for the cup 
by the same man who brought the fish, to have it 
filled it with spiced wine to drink luck to your 
bargains T 

Matthias opened his eyes wider than ever, — 
sprang to the cupboard where he supposed the cup 
had been deposited, — and when he looked for it in 
vain, he cried, " The cup I — where is the cup ?" 

"Did you not send for it? — and have I not 
given it to the man that brought the fish, as you 
ordered ? Why, you look as if you knew nothing 
about it, and I warrant it is all your own doings ; but 
you have been concluding your bargains with too 
much indulgence, and the small ale has got into your 
head, or you would never have bought such a fish as 
this, which would be cheap now-a-days at ten 
shillings. 

The hair of the grocer stood on end; he could 
not muster his words together, and would soon have 
fallen into a fit, if he had not exploded in a burst of 
rage : " May all the ill-looking creatures that torment 
miserable women, seize you for a senseless jade ! I 
never bought the fish ! I never sent for the cup 1 — 
and a wicked scoundrel has imposed upon you and 
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robbed me. I am ruined ! — I am undone 1 Twenty 
guineas at a sweep ! — was there ever such a loss ? — 
Was there ever such a dreadful reverse of fortune ? 
Oh, woman, woman, where is my silver cup lined 
with gold,^ with the little boys carved on it, squeezing 
grapes T 

Here Alice became as excited as her husband, 
and began crying immoderately, vowing that the 
loss of the cup would break her heart, and that she 
should never look up any more till the villain was 
found, whom she would know again, since he had but 
one eye, and his hair was like horse-hair; while 
Matthias dashed into the street and began question- 
ing everybody he met after his silver cup — whether 
they had seen a roguish fellow with a silver cup, 
gilt inside, with boys squeezing grapes all over the 
outside. 

The thief had, meanwhile, deposited his booty 
in a safe place, and had returned to the street to 
watch what might be going on at the grocer's shop. 
He had seen Matthias return home, and he now saw 
him, in a high fume, scour down the street at a pace 
that made the sweat swim down his cheeks; and 
when he met him, the grocer stopped and asked him, 
as usual, if he had seen a man with a silver-gilt cup. 

"To be sure I have," answered the rogufe, "a 
tall man, with one eye, and his head covered with, 
horse-hair." For, indeed, the one eye was a mere 
trick of covering his eye with a shade, and the horse- 
hair was a wig, used on such special occasions as 
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the present. Both characteristics had been removed 
' between the interview with Alice, and the meeting 
with Matthias. 

The same," said Matthias, joyfully, tell me 
where he may be found." 

" That I know not," answered the scamp, " he 
is the swiftest man in the country, and may be twenty 
miles off by this time; for, when I saw him, he "was 
going as fast as his legs would carry him along 
yonder road," pointing to a thoroughfare that led 
away from the grocer's house. 

" I warrant me he had my silver cup under his 
arm. Did he not carry something carefully?" 

" That he did, and he looked sheepishly about 
him as he went. So, be off that way as fast as you 
can; you may catch him now, perhaps, at the first 
public-house, drinking out of the cup with his com- 
panions. 

" That I will, neighbour," said Matthias, " and 
thank you for the information," and with that he 
ran off again, as if he had seen the heels of the thief 
darting round the comer. 

Now the rogue had had nothing to eat that day; 
and, as he felt exceedingly hungry, he thought 
nothing would so well suit his cravings as the 
salmon he had given in exchange for the cup. He 
had parted with the noble fish reluctantly, even for 
such a bargain ; and now he felt that he had another 
opportunity of putting his beloved profession into 
practice, and resolved to have a trial after the 
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cooked fish. Summoning all the impudence he 
possessed — which was no inconsiderable share — 
he went again boldly to the house of Matthias, and 
told Mistress Fidgett to be merry, for the cup was 
found. 

"Found!" cried the delighted wife, "oh, you 
good man, you have taken a hundredweight off my 
heart; you are the sweetest man I have seen for 
many a day." 

"Yes," continued the rogue, almost bursting 
with laughter, "it was all a trick of your neighbour — " 

" Gofirst !" exclaimed the happy woman, anti- 
cipating the rogue in her eagerness to get at the 
bottom. 

"That is the very man," answered the thief; 
" and Mr. Fidgett has desired me to take the salmon 
to his house, for they mean to make merry over the 
joke; and you are to come and join them as soon 
as you have put on your best gown. 

" I'll do it, I'll do it!" said Mrs. Fidgett, almost 
skipping for joy, though she was nearly sixty years 
of age, " that I will right heartily. Here, take the 
fish," said she, handing the hot-cooked salmon, care- 
fully covered to keep it from the cold, with the store 
of sauce and other adjuncts which she had prepared 
to make it palatable, " take it, and tell them I will 
be with them before they can so much as set their 
chairs against the table." 

The thief, now again possessed of the fish, set 
off, with a heart as light as a butterfly. Scarcely 
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had he been gone a quarter of an hour, when 
Mistress Fidgett came down in her green silk dress 
— ^the dress she had saved twenty years, and reserved 
especially for visits and happy days. She had just 
arranged her bonnet and her lage frill in the glass, 
and was looking for her umbrella, when in darted 
Matthias, as raging and furious as ever. 

" I'm coming in a minute, Matty, I'm just ready; 
but it may rain when we come home." 

Coming I where are you coming to, in the 
name of bad luck T cried the grocer. 

" What a curious man you are — ^you like to see 
me in a flurry, and rend my feelings with your sports 
and jokes; but I mean to be as young as on our 
marriage morning to-day, and to end this joke of 
Gofirst 8 very merrily at his expense, I assure you." 

'*Why, here's another pretty concern — here's 
my wife turned mad, and dressing herself out as if 
she were going to a ball, when I am running up and 
down till I am nearly killed with exertion, asking 
everybody after my lost cup — I shall go mad too." 

" Haven't you come for me then, Matty 1" 

" Come for you, woman ! where should I take 
you to ? Don't Matty me to-day. Where should I 
take you to, unless to a madhouse ?" 

*'0h dear I" cried the astonished wife, "did not you 
send me word that you had found the cup, and bade 
the man, who brought the news, to take the salmon 
to Gofirst 's, who had done this joke upon you; and 
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didn't you bid me follow the good fish as soon as 
I had dressed myself as it became me V 

" Woman, woman, haven't you had enough folly 
yet ? You have lost me my cup that cost me twenty 
guineas, and now you have let the same rogue, I 
warrant me, have the same salmon which bribed you 
out of it. I believe there is more in this than I know. 
Thieves may steal silver, but they don't get the dinner 
out of a wife's own hand unless she gave it with 
good will. I'll see into this," and with that he fell 
to walking up and down, and uttering malignant 
things, with all the words he could pour forth, 
while his wife fell into a fit of crying and taking 
on as if her heart would burst. 

^' Hypocrite," continued Matthias, " I mind not 
your tears. I have found you out, and therefore 
you pretend to be so crying and sorrowful; but get 
away. You are dressed up in that style to go and 
dine with your favourite, because old Matty, as you 
called me, was out of the way, but I have discovered 
you;" and with that he kicked her aside, and strode, 
with a face flushed and heated with jealousy and 
rage, backwards and forwards. 

"Oh that I should have lived to see the day, or 
that I should ever have wished to see you drink out 
of anything but a pewter pot. Pewter, or tin, or 
old broken potsherd, is good enough for such an un- 
grateful, ill-thinking man as you, Matthias Fidgett." 
And she dried her tears, and looked as angry in the 
face of her husband as he had been looking in hers. 
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"I hate you, Mistress Fidgett," scowled the 
incensed husband in the face of his wife. 

" And I wish you were dead, Mr. Fidgett," 
retaliated the spouse. 

" That you may get some scoundrel for a husband 
who would rob you. You like thieves better than 
honest men, madam," cried Matthias, shaking his 
clenched fist in the face of the lady. 

If you say such things of your lawful wife, 
Matthias Fidgett, she will show you that she does 
not deserve them and Mistress Fidgett — the truth 
must be told — proceeded to inflict a blow on the 
cheek of Mr. Fidgett. The incensed grocer returned 
the assault more violently than it had been given, 
and the two parties came earnestly to blows, deriding 
and accusing one another all the while, with breath 
enough to have poured the Battle of Copenhagen" 
through a dozen pipes and bugles. At length, 
however, the bloody cheeks of Matthias, and the 
discoloured and swollen eyes of the wife, afforded a 
vent to their rage, and both parties, sullen and 
dissatisfied, were constrained to bear the loss of their 
cup, the salmon, their blood, and their tempers, 
without any more altercation upon it. The story 
was long remembered; but Matthias never again 
ventured beyond pewter, nor dare Alice ever urge 
him for new window curtains, or easier chairs. 

[The Incidents of the thief, the cup, and the fish, occur as an anecdote in the pages of 
the old Italian Masaccio. Paynter transferred them to his Palace of Pleasure, and 
Leigh Hunt makes two very agreeable pages of the Indicator out of them. I have 
merely expanded the anecdote.;] 
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One of the grand distinctions between man and 
the lower animals seems to be the fact that man 
wonders — the lower animals never. To man, every- 
thing in nature is, more or less, matter of astonish- 
ment; but we have no reason to believe that there is 
any reflective excitement in animals concerning the 
most uncommon spectacles that pass before their 
eyes. It is even, in a great measure, absent in some 
species of mankind. The savages of Australia, 
Borneo, New Guinea, and other countries, are, for 
the most part, bereft of this faculty. Though they 
have never heard a gun, they will express no 
astonishment at its report; and pistols have been 
fired close to their ears without having excited the 
movement of a muscle, or the slightest manifestation 
of inquiry or curiosity concerning the strange weapon. 

Wonder is, then, one of the manifestations of 
the higher faculties, and it is, beside, the first step 
into knowledge. We are conscious of phenomena 
before we inquire after their cause, and everything 
is wonderful which we cannot account for; or which 
appears a departure from those ordinary laws, which 
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seem otherwise to bind the most discordant things 
together. It therefore happens, that we attach the 
word wonderful to those things of which we are 
most ignorant, and those that form exceptions to 
common laws which regulate the species. We call 
the Ornithorhynchus a wonderful animal, because 
its nature seems a departure from that of all other 
animals, since it lays the eggs of a fish, and has a bill 
like a duck, and teeth like a quadruped; it is covered 
with hair, and has mammillary glands; though a 
naturalist would pronounce it to be a lizard, if he 
only looked at the skeleton of its shoulder and 
sternum. Its carpus resembles that of the carni- 
vora, and its feet have five toes with claws like a 
quadruped, while they are webbed like those of 
ducks, and there is a spur on the hind leg of the 
male as there is in the domestic cock. There is no 
such assemblage of mixed characteristics in any 
other animal. Naturalists at first treated it as a 
modern fable, more extraordinary than that of the 
cockatrice, and more extravagant than that of the 
mermaid. When the animal itself was sent over 
to England, it was examined with so much suspicion 
that Dr. Shaw, a first-rate expert in natural history, 
hardly believed his eyes, and seemed to think 
that the ingenuity of deception had reached its 
utmost, in having been able so perfectly to attach 
a duck's bill to a hairy and toothed animal, as to 
elude all his power to detect the seam. At length, 
it was really ascertained that nature, not art, had 
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put together this curious being; and, having designed 
it to dabble in the loose mud for small shell-fish, 
insects, and river weeds, she had repeated her 
invention, and had taken the bill of the duck, which 
was designed and is so well adapted for that pro- 
cess; that she had ordained it to crush its food, and 
had, therefore, provided it with the molars of a 
quadruped; that she had designed it to swim, and 
had therefore given it webs to its feet, and the easy, 
expansive play of the shoulder of a saurian; that she 
had designed it to live on the borders of the streams 
whence it was to derive its support, and had therefore 
given it claws Jike a mole or a rat, to dig itself a 
burrow underground. The young were also enabled 
to support themselves on the milk which oozed from 
the mammillary glands, though there was no teat to 
facilitate this animal function. But, when these facts 
were ascertained, it then became a quarrel among 
naturalists whether to class it with the reptiles, the 
birds, or the quadrupeds. Some contended that it 
produced its young by the egg; others, that 
they were brought forth alive. It was disputed 
whether it suckled its young, or whether they were 
nourished as the bird nourishes its brood. Dr. Shaw, 
Sir Everard Home, Godfrey St. Hilaire, Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, Oken, Blainville, Meckel, and Owen, 
successively classified it. Shaw placed it among 
the first class of mammals. Blumenbach put 
it with the otter, and St. Hilaire and others made it 
a class between the quadruped and the bird. Cuvier 
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put it with the sloths, among his order of toothless 
animals. Blainville placed it with the kangaroos. 
Others have placed it in various positions on the 
animal scale; of which the most intelligent is 
Mr. Owen, who, showing its affinity to birds, reptiles, 
kangaroos, and ordinary mammalia, put it in a sub- 
class of mammalia. The dispute as to whether it 
be produced by an egg, or in the ordinary way of 
mammalia, still rages ; but the other great question 
of its nature, whether it suckled its young, has sub- 
sided into the affirmative. It suckles, as we have 
said, without teats. St. Hilaire contended that its 
glands — which Meckle had shown to be milk- 
bearing — were merely to secrete a lubricating fluid, 
as in the flanks of reptiles; and this dispute became 
hot, and inquiry became urgent in consequence, and 
the reality of the mammary nature of the glands was 
satisfactorily proved. 

Thus this little animal, from the strange and 
uncommon manner in which its parts are combined, 
excited the wonder of naturalists; the wonder excited 
their curiosity; and each, looking at the creature 
with the peculiar eyes of his education or his 
prejudice, set up some prominent fact in its nature, 
which he contended to be the primary and peculiar 
fact. Other naturalists, adhering to their own views, 
contended against this; and thus the Ornithorhynchus 
was examined, and dissected, and re-investigated. 
Though native to the most remote country in the 
world, and one which has hitherto presented the 
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greatest difficulty to the pioneer, it has been so 
watched in its peculiar haunts, so hunted after, and 
so studied, that we know more of its anatomy, its 
nature, its habits, and its food, than we do of many 
animals in our own land. Every modern naturalist 
of eminence has, as we have shown, expended his 
ingenuity to connect it with the previous systems of 
natural history; and has used the scalpel, the micro- 
scope, and the system, with unwearied zeal. Had 
there been nothing in its nature to wonder at, no 
strange mixture of animal conveniences, we should 
probably have known as little about it as we do 
about the dogs of Kamschatka, or the rats of 
Otaheite. Wonder excited inquiry, and inquiry 
produced knowledge ; and thus the first step in the 
ladder of knowledge is this ordinary sentiment. 

Every rule has its exception. Though wonder 
is generally the elementary impulse towards know- 
ledge, it is sometimes opposed to it, and dozes so 
complacently in its ignorance that, to break the 
pleasing sleep, is to rouse something like a furious 
beast from its lair. Marvels are, as we have showti, 
the food eagerly sought for by all minds; but, while 
great minds delight in reducing marvels to system, 
little ones cling to the original type, and abuse him 
who demonstrates an agreeable falsehood, as if he had 
disturbed one of the laws of nature. It is for this 
reason that the marvellous will never be destroyed 
in the vulgar mind. Unable itself to reason from 
falsehood to truth, it will not be aided by those who 
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can do it; but, like a wilful child, would rather 
experience the' pain of a burn than believe those 
who would save it from it. When LinnsBus was 
young and ardent in pursuing science — when in 
searching for the predominant facts in nature, he 
forgot that the predominant facts in human nature are 
credulity and prejudice — ^he came to Hamburg. He 
was only then twenty-eight years old, but he was 
already somewhat known as an eager student, whose 
abilities and zeal promised much to the future. 
There was at that time a singular monster in the 
possession of one of the considerable men of the 
town, who was a secretary of the council, and a 
naturalist 'of some pretensions. It was a serpent 
with seven heads. It had been celebrated far and 
wide. Seba figured it in his Thesaurus Naturalium. 
It was considered the most valuable specimen of 
natural history in Europe, and had been received as 
a pledge for the loan of ten thousand marks, or 
about seven hundred and fifty pounds. Linnaeus 
was naturally anxious to see so celebrated a monster. 
He procured this privilege, and, exercising his 
penetrating judgment, he soon discovered the real 
nature of the beast. Linnaeus had studied anatomy, 
as well as botany, and, with the hot confidence of a 
young man, he proclaimed the serpent to be an 
artificial construction. The seven heads were artfully 
put together with the jaw-bones of weasles, and then 
covered with the skins of serpents. The university 
was in a rupture; the possessor of the treasure was 
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half wild with rage against Linnaeus. A clamour, 
such as had never agitated Hamburg before, was 
raised against the young naturalist, so that at last he 
was obliged to leave the city privately, lest personal 
injury should befal him. 

Here we see the effect of age upon this striking 
sentiment of the mind. Had Linnaeus discovered 
the fraud as soon as the monster had made its appear- 
ance in Hamburg, a very different greeting would 
have been given to his science. Men are naturally 
prone to doubt wonders in the first instance, or, 
rather, they are inclined to believe them; but 
ridicule, the most effective weapon of shame, 
generally follows hastily-adopted wonders. They, 
therefore, receive wonders cautiously and suspici- 
ously, but once adopted, it becomes exceedingly 
dangerous to attempt their dislodgement ; and the 
more intelligent the persons may be, who believe in 
the marvellous, the more stiffly they adhere to them, 
and the more venomously they assail those who 
would demolish the unreal fabric. Hamburg had 
learnt to regard its monster as not only the truth, but 
as a marked attraction to the city; and, like the old 
monks, with their toes of St. Peter, and tears of 
Mary Magdalen, and nails from the cross, they were 
at length inclined to persecute any adventurous 
individual who should attempt to alter what they 
believed to be true. 

But let us recur to another illustration of wonder. 
During the last century, Foersch, a surgeon in the 
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Dutch army, lying at Samarang, in Java, in 1775, 
made an excursion into the interior of the island, and 
on his return, startled the world with an account of a 
tree there, which was more feared than a dragon, and 
more fatal than some of those monsters that have 
derived all kinds of evil powers from the imagination. 
He had previously heard strange accounts of a tree 
called, by the Malays, Bohun Upas, and it was to 
convince himself of the truth of some of these reports 
that his journey was undertaken. It was, therefore, 
considered that a man practising a scientific pro- 
fession, having undertaken a journey to demonstrate 
a scientific report, and after professing that he would 
relate only " simple and unadorned facts of which he 
was an eye-witness, might be thoroughly relied on 
for exactness." 

His account was as follows : — The tree grew in 
a deep valley, entirely surrounded with barren 
mountains. A continual exhalation of poisonous 
vapour issued from the tree, which spread, like 
putrid steam in a marshy cavern; whatever this 
vapour touched it killed, whether man, bird, animal, 
plant, or tree. The Upas and its progeny were the 
sole living things in the waste. But around this 
grisly monarch of desolation were his subjects — the 
horrible shapes of human and animal skeletons that 
had perished, either by incautiously intruding on 
these terrific domains, or, in the case of the human 
remains, by the attempts to obtain the precious juice 
which oozed* firom the tree on an incision being made 
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in its bark. This juice was used by the warlike 
Javans for dipping their darts, and it had the effect 
of killing their enemies on the least puncture being 
made in the skin. But, as no person would attempt 
so dangerous an office as that of fetching this malig- 
nant juice, it was reserved for criminals sentenced to 
death, who were then allowed the shallow chance of 
saving their forfeit lives, as they were pardoned if 
they returned alive with the juice. On the borders 
of this region, about fifteen or sixteen miles from 
the tree, lived a Malay priest, who was appointed 
to shrive the souls of the criminals who were sent to 
the tree. From this person Foersch professes to have 
obtained much of his information. He tells us the 
criminals were carefully instructed how to obtain the 
poison with the greatest chance of safety, and that each 
had given him a silver or tortoiseshell box in which to 
deposit it. They were then furnished with leather 
gloves, a long leather cap descended to the waist, 
with eyelet holes, and the rest of the body closely 
wrapped in cotton cloth, and when the wind was 
favourable, — that is when it tended to blow the 
effluvia of the tree away from them — ^they started. 
From this jpurney only about one in ten is said to 
have returned, and they were constantly shocked 
as they proceeded with the dead bodies festering 
around, of the former criminals who had perished, 
and which no ravenous beast or insect could remove, 
since life of all kind was excluded , there. This 
ingenious tale was received in Europe with a shudder. 
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Every one pitied the poor criminal of Java, whose 
delinquencies were thus dismally avenged. But, 
though the uneducated received" the account 
with implicit faith, and neither doubted nor wanted 
to doubt its authority, scientific men became curious 
to learn more of its history. Several writers 
attempted to supply this curiosity; but it was only 
on the publication of the account by Dr. Horseley, 
in the Batavian transactions, that the fable of the 
Upas can be considered as perfectly cleared up. 
He undertook a journey to the spot, and showed 
that only in one particular did the account of 
Foersch agree with the fact. The tree grows in 
the eastern part of the island, and, far from being 
surrounded with a desert, it is only found in the 
largest forests. It is itself one of the largest of 
trees, and is surrounded, like other trees, with low 
shrubs, which, in some cases, so densely hem it about, 
that it can only be approached with difficulty. 
Vines and other climbing shrubs, were seen to cling 
about it, and it had all the appearance of being as 
social and as happy — if we may use such a term — 
as the most harmless of plants. In one respect, 
however, it bore some analogy to its fabulous history. 
The juice of it, on being drawn and concocted with 
onion sap, black pepper, and Guinea pepper, becomes 
so poisonous as to destroy the life of the greatest 
animals when injected into a wound. Dr. Horseley 
made many experiments on different animals; and 
its effects, varying from a few minutes to two or three 
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hours, constantly destroyed life. Far from being 
hurtful unless used in wounding, the fibre of the 
bark, which contains this sap, is worked into ropes, | 
and the poorer classes employ the inner bark of 
young trees in the manufacture of a coarse stuff ^ 
which they wear in working in the fields. It is, 
however, very troublesome in preparation, and not 
bereft of some danger, even after a careful dressing 
and working, for should the peasant, who wears a 
dress of this kind, be exposed to the rain, it irritates 
the skin unbearably, which is supposed to be the 
effect of some of the undischarged part of the poison. 

But, though the Upas, or Anchion, is in a measure 
a belled tree, and is innocent of much of the power 
attributed to it, there is yet in Java a certain district 
which has all the other characteristics attributed to 
the Upas. It is a low valley, which has been formed 
by an extinct volcano, and still pours out such a quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas as to be emphatically called 
the valley of death. But its characteristics will be 
best described in the narrative of one who visited it 
and was a witness of its aspect : — " Balor, 4th July, 
1830, Early this morning we made an excursion to 
the extraordinary valley, called, by the natives, 
Guivo Upas, or the poisoned valley. We took with 
us two dogs and some fowls to try experiments in 
this poisonous hollow. On arriving at the foot of 
the mountain, we dismounted and scrambled up the 
side about a quarter of a mile, holding by the branches 
of trees, and we were a good deal fatigued before we 
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got up the path, being very steep and slippery from 
the fall of rain during the night. When within a 
few yards of the valley, we experienced a strong, 
nauseous, suffocating smell, but, on coming close to 
the edge, this disagreeable smell left us. We were 
now all lost in astonishment at the awful scene before 
us. The valley appeared to be about half a mile in 
circumference, oval, and the depth from thirty to 
thirty- five feet ; the bottom quite flat; no vegetation; 
some very large — ^in appearance — ^river stones; and 
the whole covered with the skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and all sorts of 
birds. We could not perceive any vapour,, or any 
opening in the ground, which last appeared to be of 
a hard sandy substance. The sides of the valley, 
from the top to the bottom, are covered with trees, 
shrubs, etc. It was now proposed by one of the 
party to enter the valley; but, at the spot where we 
were, this was difficult. We lighted our cigars, and, 
with the assistance of a bamboo, we went down 
within eighteen feet of the bottom. Here we did 
not experience any difficulty in breathing, but an 
olBfensive, nauseous smell annoyed us. We now 
fastened a dog to the end of a bamboo, eighteen 
feet long, and sent him in; we had our watches in 
our hands, and, in fourteen seconds, he fell on his 
back, did not move his limbs or look around, but 
continued to breathe eighteen minutes. We then 
sent in another, or rather he got loose from the 
bamboo, and walked in to where the other dog was 
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lying; he then stood quite still, and in ten seconds 
he fell on his face, and never moved his limbs after- 
wards; he continued to breathe for seven minutes. 
We now tried a fowl, which died in one minute and 
a half. We threw in another, which died before 
touching the ground. On the opposite side, near 
a large stone, was the skeleton of a human being, 
who must have perished on his back, with the right 
arm under the head; and, from being exposed to the 
weather, the bones were bleached as white as ivory. 
I was anxious to procure this skeleton, but any 
attempt to get at it would have been madness. 
After remaining two hours in this valley of death, 
we returned, but found some difficulty in getting 
out. The human skeletons are supposed to have 
been rebels, who had been pursued from the main 
road, and taken refuge in the different valleys, as a 
wanderer cannot know his danger till he is in the 
valley, and, when once there, has not the power or 
presence of mind to return." 

These two Javanese singularities seem to have 
been conjoined, and produced the fable of the Upas 
tree, which has since been a standing image with 
poets and those who deal in the manifestations of the 
wonderful. The Upas tree, like the Ornithorhyn- 
chus, has been severely tested and examined, in 
consequence of the exciting tales it has originated, 
and its history cleared up remains as we have briefly 
told it. 

Mr. Buckle has expanded on the theory that 
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wonder and fear are the great elements of super- 
stition. He argues, from this proposition, that 
Spain and Italy have taken their extreme religious 
leanings to Catholicism, from the circumstance, that 
these two countries have been more shaken by earth- 
quakes, and other natural convulsions, and bear, in 
their physical features, more elements of the sublime 
than the Protestant countries. He accumulates 
instances of earthquakes in SpsCln in order to account 
for its devotion to relics, priests, miracles, interposi- 
tions, and other wonders. To these he adds the 
character of the country, intersected with deep 
valleys; and rivers, that are rather torrents than 
flowing streams; and sierras, coldly rising from 
burning plains, till their heads are covered with 
snow. It is a country of earthquakes, defiles, 
solitary plateaux, rugged mountains, and retreats 
from intercourse; and hence it is deeply imbued 
with religious devotion. To these features, which 
produce awe and rapture, he also attributes the 
national charactet of the Spaniards. However, 
his theory will hardly bear strict inquiry; since, 
though Italy is the head-quarters of Romanism, and 
has been* shaken by earthquakes as often as Spain, 
and has, on its very soil, some of the vents of nature's 
most extraordinary operations in Vesuvius, Etna, 
Stromboli, and others; yet Italy can hardly be called 
an over superstitious country, since it has been 
foremost in the reduction of priestly power; and 
threatens now to run a career abreast of th^ most 

Al 
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advanced of modern thinkers and statesmen. If 
mountain sublimity were greatly favourable to 
superstition and priestcraft, Switzerland, the most 
content and least experimental of countries, should 
be bending beneath priests; whereas it is advanced 
in matters of belief more than in worldly policies, 
and new political creeds. Mr. Buckle would enlist 
wonder as the servant of ignorance and superstition; 
but, although it is always found as a large element in 
tl;e ignorant and superstitious, we incline to believe 
in it as an improver rather than a depressor of the 
intellect ; and that it is the beginning of that strain 
forward, which the mind makes to discover the 
unknown, because it is the first hint of knowledge; 
the fairy tale, which invests truth with mysteries 
and extravagancies; the signal which nature puts 
forth in order to guide the wanderer towards a truth 
hitherto hidden. 

Although it may be that wonder is a common 
attendant on superstition and credulity; yet it may 
not on that account be a promoter of them. The 
very idea of wonder shows an uneasiness of mind — 
a sense of something out of the general course of 
things. The only point on which wonder can be 
said to promote superstition is, where it is adduced 
as a corollary of those evidences of Almighty power 
on which Christianity, or any other form of faith, 
depends. In this case, however, wonder ceases to 
be wonderful; for it is merely the means which the 
^mighty choosey to carry out his designs ; and that 
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which excites the inquiring mind to search and 
experiment, only, in this case, builds more structures 
on the foundations of religious belief, and wonder 
becomes one of tiie laws of its faith, and one of the 
evidences of its truth. 

The great dealers in wonders have been priests, 
travellers, conjurers, and philosophers. Each of 
these has had his particular class of wonders. We 
have given illustrations of those of travellers and 
philosophers, and those of priests are not only as 
extraordinary as those already named, but draw 
more largely on the fund of human credulity than 
even such things as the seven-headed snake, or the 
Upas tree. The priest sets at defiance probability 
and experience, not in uncommon matters as the 
traveller and the philosopher do, but he selects his 
wonders from our daily knowledge, and calls on us 
to believe against every sense — intellectual and 
physical. But this bold defiance of the laws of 
experience has had an abundant reward. He has, 
by its means, been able to bind, in closer ranks than 
any other means would have done, the vagaries of 
beUef ; and, by defying all the ordinary course of 
things, he has taken from the opponents of his faith 
their sharpest weapons, leaving them comparatively 
unarmed to encounter an armed and well appointed 
foe. The wonders of Loretto, Toledo, Cologne, and 
other holy places, may not now attract such devoted 
pilgrims as they have done; but, even with the 
jnarpb of modern thought and incredulity to expose 
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them, it will be ages before they will be reduced to 
the humility of reasonableness. The nails and wood 
of the cross, the veil of the virgin, the holy shirt, the 
, blood of St. Januarius, the relics of the wise men, 
the feather of Gabriel, the tooth of St. Peter, and 
the other relics which are scattered throughout 
Romish Christendom, to excite the faith, and attach 
the fidelity of the most ignorant classes, will be long 
before they have worn out the devotion of those, 
who, if they have not sight brought in to help them 
to comprehend, would be lost in a maze of uncertainty, 
and fall into that apathy, which is of all things the 
most unfortunate, both for the church and the people. 
Though much can be said against using falsehood to 
invite to truth, yet, on the other hand, much may be 
said for it; since, unless by its means, it would be 
impossible to entertain and secure a vast mass of the 
substratum of intellect. Wonder, in this case, 
again becomes the pioneer of knowledge, — not the 
pioneer of worldly knowledge, the knowledge of the 
quality of things, and the powers of nature, — but of 
the knowledge of the spiritual; and, by that means, 
the knowledge of duty, obedience, and humility — of 
devotion to God, and faith one to another. 

It is quite clear that wonder is very often, if 
not generally, one of the most pleasing of our sensa- 
tions, although, in its healthiest condition, we take 
extraordinary pains to get lid of it. This is one of 
the illogical parts of our nature ; but it only holds, as 
^e have said, where th^ wonder is pure; and the 
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mind, that entertains it, cultivated as well as 
naturally high-toned. The ignorant worshipper of 
relics does not wish to discover the mystery, which 
to his mind, imparts to these relics the power of 
healing diseases, and even of mitigating the penalties 
of sin. He looks on him who seeks to destroy his 
illusions as an enemy of the human race; and would 
be bereft of a large part of the consolation of his 
existence if he had not entire faith in the mysterious 
powers of bones, nails, and holy coats, which he 
receives as portions of the body of an apostle, or 
instrument of the crucifixion, or a garment of our 
Lord. The naturalist, or the astronomer, or the 
chemist, on the contrary, no sooner encounters a 
wonder than he seeks to destroy it, to reduce it to 
common sense, or to rub off the tarnish under which 
the true metal is hidden. To these minds, however, 
many things are wonders which do not strike 
common minds at all. The faculty of wondering 
is, in many cases, a faculty bestowed, like genius, 
sparingly; and indeed it is mostly a concomitant of 
that gift. When Sir Isaac Newton saw the apple 
fall, he only saw what a great portion of the human 
race had been constantly in the habit of seeing, and 
had never considered that any wonder was attached 
to it. But to Sir Isaac it was a phenomenon. He 
could not tell why it should fall; or why, if it had 
this intelligent faculty of coming to the earth, when- 
ever it was released from the branch, that the same 
fiewjulty should not be ruling in the great and distant 
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spheres, which were wheeling through the heavens. 
This was a wonder, an unaccountable thing; and he 
set himself the task of ascertaining whether or not 
the noble possibiUty, which passed through his 
mind, were true. When Columbus saw the fruit, 
and branches, and leaves of a strange country, 
wafted by the western winds to the shores of the 
Azores, he only saw what the natives and mariners 
had seen for ages; but neither native nor mariner 
saw anything wonderful in the circumstance. It 
was so in the beginning, and would continue to be 
so to the end; but they saw no problem in the fact; 
and had not the mind of a genius fallen in with these 
waife of the ocean, they might have gone on, whisper- 
ing to deaf ears for another generation before they 
would have encountered senses that understood them. 
In the same manner Torricelli perceived a wonder in 
the pump, which, apparently to his reasoning, with 
insuflScient cause, lifted the water from its reservoir 
to a certain height, and refused to overstep that 
regulation point. He knew there was a law hidden 
behind this point. It was no wonder or mystery to 
men in general, for they thought nothing about it; 
but looked upon it as a fact in the inevitable, and 
had no wish to press nature too impertinently. In 
like manner the deportment of nature, in setting up 
life and taking it to pieces; in covering the ground 
to extravagance, and in withering up every beauty and 
production, have been wonderful to inquiring minds, 
and mere matters of indifference to the million. 
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The tourist yearly seeks for something to stir 
up the feeling of wonder in his bosom. It is a 
feeling that, like laughter, does physical good to the 
body, or he would never leave the pleasant enjoy- 
ments of home to encounter discomfort, expense, and 
the harra80 of new manners, and unsocial customs. 
But the novelties and wonders of Switzerland and 
Italy give elasticity to the jaded spirits, and he feels 
as it were released of a burden, when he sees things 
that custom has not made stale to him. 

It is this feeling which brings us to the fourth 
example which we have cited as a dealer in wonder. 
Thia is the conjurer. Wonder is his employment 
and his revenue. The greater the quantity of this 
mental state which he can excite, the more his 
success ajid his profit. For this purpose he does not 
employ himself as the philosopher or the priest, or 
the traveller — who respectively take the abstruse 
problems of nature, the religious inclinations of the 
uneducated, and the difficulty of testing their reports 
as the bases of their wonders. The conjurer, on the 
contrary, prefers to lay the foundation of his reputa- 
tion on a pack of cards, a pocket handkerchief, a 
piece of coin, an auditor s hat, and such common 
apparatus as every one seems master of With such 
materials, he often succeeds in performing tricks 
that seem to outrage all experience, and even to 
twist the laws of nature and gravity away from their 
purpose. Wonder, however, is the sole benefit 
which the spectator gets for the price he has paid, 
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and, provided that wonder is unmixed, he thinks 
himself amply repaid for his outlay. Never, indeed, 
is any money more willingly paid than that which 
we give to be thoroughly deceived, 

For sore the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 

The feeling of wonder, which adroit sleight of hand 
occasions, must, from its popularity, be healthful to 
the mind. Men so eagerly court this feeling, go so 
far to gain its excitement, and give themselves up so 
willingly to delusions, that we can hardly suppose 
so universal a feeling is without its benefits. "We 
have named some of its benefits in its higher mani- 
festations, but the benefit which the mind receives 
from the tricks of a conjurer might be suspected, if 
not actually denied. But the tricks of the conjurer 
have certainly the effect of setting the thinking 
powers at work. Of the thousands that perhaps 
witness a card-trick, each one sets his mind at work, 
in some fashion, to unravel the mystery of it; and 
of those thousands of minds, which thus exert their 
powers upon a conjurer, not a dozen could be wrought 
into such excitement and exertion by an eloquent 
sermon, or A philosophical lecture. Now it is what 
sets the mind in agitation, not what lulls it to sleep, 
that produces effect upon it ; and as the body is in. 
better condition under the exertion of merely moving 
from place to place, so the mind is in better training 
to encounter better questions, after it has been 
exercised by — ^it hardly matters what. 

The modern spiritualists, who are now in some 
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repute, do, like the conjurer, some good to society, by 
setting the minds of believers, as well as of opposers, 
in action. The classes, which believe in spiritualism, 
are generally the over-religious, and the under- 
religious ; those who are most inclined to believe in 
revelation, and those who almost hold revelation at 
bay. The habit of belief in the one case makes 
eager believers, and the want of belief in the others 
leaves that part of the mind, which requires the 
food of belief, so lonely and forlorn, that it takes up 
even an absurdity for the sake of mere nutriment 
and health, and companionship. Infidelity is some- 
thing like bachelorhood. Though the bachelor has 
neglected^the law ot nature, and struck for happiness 
in a new direction, he is constantly reminded of his 
mistake, and finds that his nature has lost its way, 
and has to wander in a maze, where others are in a 
beaten track. The spinster, his counterpart, spends 
her wasted affections on dogs, and parrots, and other 
excuses for the deranged condition of her life, 
and thus makes it bearable In like manner the 
unoccupied mind, the mind void of faith and belief 
in religious things, eagerly flies to spiritualism to 
cheer its loneliness. The spiritualist began and con- 
tinues with wonder for his instrument, and he professes 
to do certain things apparently impossible in order to 
attract followers. No investigator, no men of 
scientific inquiry, have given in their belief to a 
kind of conjuring, which professes to discourse with 
the dead, and pretends to found its system on 
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miracles — on being able to do what common ex- 
perience assures us is impossible, such as floating 
in the air, passing from place to place instantly, 
though distance and impediments intervene, playing 
music without hands or mouth, and making chairs 
and tables dance by mere persuasion. Such beliefs 
have, in some form or other, always prevailed, 
and are only another evidence that men have not 
only an insatiable appetite for wonder, but almost 
assure us that they cannot exist without it, and that 
it is a far more important Unction of our mental 
health than metaphysicians have hitherto suspected. 
In a general way, philosophy has been content with 
refuting deceptions, and stamping them out. The 
policy of this manner of treating such vagaries as 
spiritualism is open to doubt; for it is certain that, 
though its professions are foolish, its effects may be 
beneficial. It is hardly possible for the mind to be 
deeply interested without being invigorated, for it is 
moved to think — it may be to think out nothing but 
misconception; but misconceived thought is better 
than no thought at all. Every kind of enthusiasm 
has its beneficial aspects; whereas dullness, sluggish- 
ness, and indifference, are the very lowest grades of 
humanity, and discover a state nighest to that of 
some of the lowest animals. Even persecutors, like 
Dominic and Alva, do more service to their race 
than the unknown feebleness, that, with opportunity 
to exercise a mind capable of exertion, is content to 
accept the times and seasons, and to live, not the 
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life of the swine-herd, but of the swine. Enthusiasm 
may do some ill, but there is life in it; and life will 
always in time reject its useless supplies, and 
assimilate only the nutritive and the wholesome. 

Those humbugs — as the world consents to call 
them — who manage the wires, and shift the scenes, 
and prompt the- actor on the stage of spiritualism, have 
no particular wish to do the world any good. They 
aare indifferent to the effects which their designs may 
have on society. They study with diligence the 
iiskclinations of mankind; and, as far as possible, 
gratify them. They know that there is no point 
on which we are more interested than on the con- 
dition of our souls after death, and that any posssible 
means of getting some light on this subject, would, 
beyond every other consideration that is possible to 
arise, interest and absorb mankind — that no sacrifice 
would be thought too much for such knowledge, no 
self-denial too severe. Knowing this general prin- 
ciple, they proceed to the second fact, that there is 
no limit to human belief — ^that the laws of nature, 
the undeviating march of experience, the authority 
of the wisest and noblest men, the chastisement of 
failure, the vague evidence of all former pretenders 
to communication with the unseen world, are no checks 
on this propensity to belief, and that any new 
professor of such communication is one of a host of 
believers, to say nothing of the host that is willing to 
pay in order that they may fortify unbelief These two 
considerations are all that they need to construct a 
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plot to satisfy the proneness of the feeble minded, 
who are always the bulk of society; and hence, in one 
form or another — either as necromancers, as witches, 
as astrologers, as searchers of the philosopher s stone, 
as clairvoyants, spiritualists have always had an 
ancestry, and will, we may say, without any preten- 
sion to prophecy, always have their posterity. 
Though, therefore, one portion of mankind sees 
nothing but sincerity, uprightness, and truth in the 
race of Davenports, and another portion nothing but 
knaves, deceivers, and pickpockets; yet both ignore 
the little title they have to esteem in the exercise 
they give to sluggish minds, and the thought they 
set in motion, which, but for something so wonderful 
as spiritualism, would never have moved from its 
crass indolence. They are, after all, but 

Katterf eltos, with their hair on end 

At their own wonders, wondering for their bread. 

The wonders, which old travellers imported 
with their narratives, would afford an ample table 
of novelties for us. We have already cited that of the 
Upas tree, in which we have seen how reality has 
been taken up on false principles, and handed over 
to the imagination to put it into proper habiliments. 
It was in the same fashion that they generally 
acted. They seldom gave out their wonderful tales 
on actual observation, but mostly gave them as 
hearsay marvels, which they had good reason for 
believing. Shakespere had doubtless devoured 
many of these stories when he was young, and 
out of the memory of these tales, he puts into the 
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mouth of Othello a confession that he had been among 

Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

We know not only that such stories were current, 
but steadfastly believed in. Witness the following 
narrative from Hakluy t : — 

"They say that to the men of Lucomorico — a 
district on the river Oby — chaunceth a marvellous 
thing and incredible, for they aflBrme that they die 
yeerely at the XXVII day of November, being the 
feast of S. George among the Moscovites, and that 
at the next spring, about the XXIII day of Aprill, 
they revive again as doe Frogges." 

Now this is evidently an exaggeration of a 
common and necessary custom; for the severity of 
the climate in these parts forces the natives to keep 
much in shelter during the period, which the old 
chronicler (Sigismundus at Herberstein) has alloted 
for the hybernation. But the next statement, which 
the same writer makes, is not so easily reconciled 
with fact. 

" Beyond the river Tachnin (Lena) as is said 
dwell men of prodigious shapes, of whom some are 
overgrown with hair like wilde beasts, others have 
heads like dogges, and their faces in their breasts 
without necks, and with long hands also, and without 
feete. There is likewise in the river Tachnin a 
certaine fish with head, eyes, nose, mouth, hands, 
feete, and other members utterly of human shape, 
and yet without any voyce, and pleasant to be eaten 
^ are other fishes/' 
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Now this description, outrageous as it appears, 
has an element of truth in it. The men overgrown 
with hair are probably meant to designate the 
Samoyeides, who, wrapping themselves in the skins » 
of wolves and bears, might easily get exaggerated 
into a race thus produced. Their heads like dogs, 
and their want of feet, and their faces in their breasts, 
are circumstances less reconcilable with experience, 
and must be consigned to the same receptacle as 
Homer's one-eyed Cyclops, and Virgirs Harpies, 
and Shakespere's men with heads beneath their 
shoulders. 

The account of the fishes in the river reminds 
us of the mermaid legend, which has by turns agitated 
inquirers for centuries. It seems now to be pretty 
well got rid off. The last appearance of the animal 
itself was in 1826, when crowds gave their half- 
crowns to look on half a monkey ingeniously attached 
to the tail of a shark. The skill with which this 
abortion was put together was very great. It was 
the work of Japanese, who in such kinds of deceptions 
have shown a delicate skill, such as is seldom found 
among Europeans. Even naturalists had a difficulty 
in determining where the monkey ended and the fidi 
began. It happened, in this case, as in others of a 
similar kind, that the world was divided, and the 
greater half were for believing in the manufactured 
mermaid. But she ceased at last to draw, and her 
reputation gradually faded away so completely, that 
|io other attempt he^ be^n made to exhibit another 
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specimen.- We may fairly conclude that the mer- 
maid has retired to the same retreat as the sirens, 
and the nymphs out of whom she was probably 
vulgarised, and two bright poetical fictions were 
coarsely realised by a purveyor in popular credulity. 

It was about the same time, when the mermaid set 
the masses wondering, that three other extraordinary 
exhibitions fed the desire for the novel and the 
wonderful to repletion. These were the Siamese 
Twins, who are still alive; the living skeleton; and 
Monsieur Chabert, the Salamander. The two 
former were wonders of nature's own fashioning; 
and, like the Omythorinchus, were examples of the 
occasional departures of the forming hand from its 
usual types. Claude Ambroise Seurat, like Chabert, 
was a Frenchman, and to look at him was that kind 
of agreeable sight which we should feel were the 
bones, which the anatomist has strung together with 
wires, to move and act as Holbein, and other 
picturers of the Dance of Death, have represented 
that very unseasonable personage. There was, how- * 
ever, nothing repulsive about Mons. Seurat; and, 
notwithstanding his apparently unsubstantial frame, 
— ^in which carpus and metacarpus, fibula and tibia, 
were as visible as if they had been merely covered 
tightly with tracing paper, — he was by no means a 
sorrowful man. You would have thought he might 
be blown about in a light wind, like the gossamer 
seed of the thistle. He was twenty-eight years old 
-vv^hen be was exhibited in England, and weighed 
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seventy-eight pounds, He was born as-plump and 
hearty as other infants; but, throughout his whole 
period of growth, nothing seemed really to grow but 
bone; for the flesh appeared merely to stretch and 
cover more and more space, so that, while Seurat 
grew in length, his material substance grew thinner 
and thinner. He was five feet seven and a-half 
inches high, so that he was not checked in growth 
by his conformation. He ate only two or three 
ounces a day — a penny roll was ample for the 
consumption of twenty-four hours. Yet, notwith- 
standing this unsubstantial appetite, his digestion 
was good ; but his modicum of food required uncom- 
mon care in mastication, as the passage into his 
stomach was only just suflBciently wide to admit 
very small morsels. Both the lungs and the 
heart of this curious freak of nature* were misplaced, 
or rather placed in positions unlike those of the 
generality of mankind. His skin was dry and 
parchment-like, as if it were never lubricated with 
the same moistures as those of other men are. You 
could handle his ribs, and observe their articulations. 
The action produced by the lungs did not proceed 
from the chest, but from the abdomem. The scapula, 
and the attached muscles, were so peculiarly placed 
that the arm had not its free movement, as in other 
men, and indeed was so limited in its range that 
Seurat could not, without device, feed himself He 
was obliged to rest his elbow on the table; and, 
raising his arm in this position as far as he could, he 
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supplemented the limited power of the arm by bend- 
ing his head to meet it half way, and, by this triple 
movement, he took his food. The visitors of Seurat 
— and they were legion — were shocked, and pitied 
him; for he reminded them, more than ever pulpit 
discourse had done, of the costume of death. Yet 
he was himself cheerful; took interest in worldly 
affairs ; and was capable of the same kind, if not to 
the same extent, of exertion as other men. "Death," 
said William Hone, who visited him, "is not con- 
templated by Seurat as near to him, and it is even 
probable that his last event is far off. The vital 
organs have wonderfully conformed themselves to 
his malformation; and, where they are seated, 
perform their oflBce uninterruptedly. The quantity 
of solid nutriment for the support of his feeble frame 
never exceeds four ounces a day. The pulsations of 
his heart are regular, and it has never palpitated; 
at the wrist, they are slow and equally regular. He 
has never been ill, nor taken medicine, except once, 
and then only a small quantity of manna." On the 
whole, Seurat was a moral lesson, and showed on 
how little we can live. "He can bear the effects 
of heat and cold like other people, accustomed to lead 
a sedentary life, and does not need unusual clothes. 
He comprehends quickly, and his memory is good." 
We may suppose from this, that Sydney Smith's 
joke on the agreeableness, under a hot August, of 
taking off your flesh and sitting in your bones, 
would not be so much relief as he supposed, if it only 
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takes the same amount of wool to warm bones as it 
takes to warm muscle. There is no doubt that 
many a ponderous amount of fat and fibre, perspiring 
under its burden of twenty stone, which went to 
pity Seurat, had a more frail and uncertain life than 
the emaciated synomym of Death. He was exhibited 
in 1825, during excessively hot weather, so that he 
could, without danger, show his formation for the 
space of five or ten minutes. His voice was not 
disagreeable, but it was weak. He could even sing 
faintly. In fact, he was a human being put together 
on the minimum principle, in which nothing was 
used but what was exactly sufficient to continue 
life. We see from this that the greater part of our 
muscle, fat, and fibre, is bestowed upon us to be used 
up in exertion; and that the portion necessary to 
keep us alive, is only a very small part of the amount 
given us. No one who had not seen Mons. Seurat 
would have believed — not even physicians — that the 
necessity of our life is so near akin to the skeleton, 
and that all the valuable part of our structure is that 
which, when reduced to zero, is a pint or two of 
blood, a few bones, a little muscle, and two or three 
tendons. Seurat, in this matter, taught more than 
the intensest study could have done. He was the 
wonder of his day, the problem of anatomists and 
doctors, the pity of young ladies who laced their 
waists till they were as thin as that of him they 
compassionated, and a benefactor, moral and physical, 
to his species; although, perhaps, he would rather 
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nature had entrusted the mission to another. 

The other example we have named — Mons. 
Chabert — was, perhaps, a more attractive wonder 
than Mons. Seurat. Seurat was a wonder of 
nature's forming, and had none of his charac- 
teristics as the result of training and experiment. 
But Mons. Chabert astonished the crowds who 
flocked to see him, by outraging all the apparent 
laws which hold with mankind in general. Fire and 
poison appeared to be deprived of their usual force 
when they came in contact with his system. The 
following account, which appeared in the Times, of 
June, 1826, will give a notion of the incredible 
nature of this man's powers, or the unusual structure of 
his physical frame. It was at White Conduit 
Gardens, a favorite resort at that day, that Chabert 
exhibited his tastes. " In the first instance, he 
refreshed himself with a hearty meal of phosphorus, 
which was, at his own request, supplied to him very 
liberally by several of his visitors, who were pre- 
viously unacquainted with him. He washed down 
this infernal fare with solutions of arsenic and oxalic 
acid. He next swallowed, with great gusto, several 
spoonsful of boiling oil; and, as a dessert to this 
delicate repast, helped himself with his naked hand 
to a considerable quantity of molten lead. The 
exhibitor offered, also, to swallow prussic acid — 
perhaps the most powerful of known poisons, the 
effect of which is instantaneous — if any good-natured 
person could furnish him with a quantity of it. 
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During the period when this part of the entertain- 
ment was going on, an oven, about six feet by seven, 
was heated. For an hour and a quarter, large 
quantities of fagots were burnt in it, until it was 
hot enough for the bedchamber of his satanic 
majesty. ' for a muse of Jvre !' to describe what 
followed. Mons. Chabert, who seems to be a piece 
of living asbestos, entered this stove [oven] accom- 
panied by a rump steak and a leg of lamb, when the 
heat was at about 220 degrees. He remained there, 
in the first instance, for ten minutes, till the steak 
was properly done, conversing all the time with the 
company, through a tin tube, placed in an orifice 
formed in the sheet-iron door of the oven. Having 
swallowed a cup of tea, and having seen that the 
company had done justice to the meat he had 
already cooked, he returned to his fiery den, and 
continued there until the lamb was properly done. 
This joint was devoured with such avidity by the 
spectators, as leads us to believe that had Chabert 
himself been sufl&ciently baked, they would have 
proceeded to a Caribbean banquet." 

Another account from the Morning Chronicle of 
that day, adds the following facts. After mention- 
ing that the quantity of phosphorous which was 
swallowed was sixty-four grains, "enough, we imagine, 
to have proved a quietus to even Chung himself;"* 
the Chronicle expressed some doubts on the reason- 
ableness of the wonder which the swallowing of the 



* Chung was a famous el^hant of that day, which went mad, and was at last shot, after 
more than a hundred balls had been without effect lodged in him. 
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phosphorous and the arsenic had excited; since the 
writer believed that water, highly charged with alkali, 
would neutralize the phosphorous; and that metallic 
arsenic, which it appeared to the correspondent to 
be, would be probably harmless. However, both 
these objections do not seem to be sufficient to 
account for the impunity of such potent poisons. 
*'But," continued the same writer, '*it was different 
with the pyrotechnic exhibition. Mons. Chabert first 
poured nitric acid upon metallic filings, mixed (we 
suppose) with sulphur, to form pyrites; these he 
suffered fairly to ignite in the palm of his hand, and 
retained the burning mass for some time, although a 
small quantity ignited in our hand, quickly made us 
glad to plunge it into water. Mons. Chabert then 
deliberately rubbed a hot shovel over his skin, 
through his hair, and finally upon his tongue. This 
was very fairly done. The next feat was that of 
swallowing boiling oil. We tried the thermometer 
in the oil and found it rose to 340 degrees. Chabert 
swallowed a few tablespoonsful of this burning liquid, 
which, perhaps, might have cooled to 320 degrees, 
between the taking of the oil from the saucepan, and 
the putting it into his mouth. A gentleman in the 
company came forward, and dropping burning 
sealing wax upon Mons. Chabert s tongue, took 
the impression of his seal. But now came the grand 
and terrific exhibition — the entering the oven — for 
which expectation was excited to the highest pitch. 
We had the curiosity to apply the unerring test of 
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the thermometer to the inside of the oven, and found 
the maximum of heat to be 220 degrees. Chabert, 
being dressed in a loose black linen robe, rendered^ 
he assured us, as fire-proof as asbestos, by a chemical 
solution, entered the oven, amidst the applause of the 
spectators. He continued, like a modern Shadrach, in 
the fiery furnace ; and, after a suspense of about twelve 
minutes, again appeared to the anxious spectators, 
triumphantly bearing the beefsteak, fully dressed, 
which he had taken into the oven with hina raw." 

These were wonders then, and still remain so; for, 
although we know that there cannot havQ been such 
a difference between the natures of Mons. Chabert 
and men in general, as to make it possible for him to 
defy the agencies which are fatal to the race; yet,, 
till we know what were the means he applied, in 
order to take away the vigilance of phosphorous and 
arsenic, and the effects of heat, we tnust look upon 
his exhibition as wonderful. We do not know that 
it was ever disclosed how he managed to shake off 
the liabilities of flesh and blood, and so he must 
remain a phenomenon; and the more so, since his 
exhibition has never been repeated, though the 
appetite for steaks, cooked in an oven in company 
with a living man, and of seeing phosphorous and 
arsenic eaten as conserves, is as rife as ever, if we 
may trust to the curiosity which lately sent thousands 
to see Blondin walk between life and death, and 
sent them away disappointed because the catastrophe 
was not the result. 
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It may be seen from these illustrations, that 
wonder is one of the lowest faculties of intelligence ; 
but it is a faculty of which we have no trace in the 
inferior animals, and it is so far important to man 
that it leads him on and on towards those magnifi- 
cent truths which fix his nature upon a firm, a pure, 
a single basis in creation. It is the element of 
progress. His wonders are the imperfect maps of 
unknown regions. Holding the marvellous before 
his eye as his lamp, he ventures among the dark and 
unseen places of creation. It was the astonishment 
of the Chaldean peasant, as he lay eyeing the march 
of the stars — as he saw Orion climbing along the 
purple road at midnight, or Sirius, shining like the 
eye of the south, or Arcturus burning near the. pole 
— that commenced those wonderful revelations of the 
heavens, which have at length made a few signs and 
letters, the powers which predict coming events, 
and gather up those bodies into systems, which no 
eye and no instrument has the power to decipher. 
When Columbus saw the strange carved wood and 
fruits that were wafted to the shores of the Canaries, 
his mind bent forward over that vast sea, and, 
dividing its storms and its strength, a new world 
rose to his mental eye; or, otherwise, he argued the 
east will come into the west. When Xavier stood 
with the trembling Indians near the burning crater, 
and the flames rose roaring to the heavens, and the 
molten streams ran like rivers beside them, he seized 
the moment for his purpose — conversion was his work, 
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his salvation, — and he. bade the heathen look on the 
wrath and power of that Being they despised; and, 
while the mountain groaned, and the thunder 
bellowed over head, his admonition, inspired by the 
grandeur of the moment, melted all their hearts; and 
his strange zeal accomplished what, unaccompanied 
by such wonders, it had been impossible to accom- 
plish. 

These are specimens of some of the more sharply- 
defined wonders, which men delight to gape at and 
speculate on. We might pursue the subject in- 
definitely, as there is no end to the race which is 
continually reproduced. Witb these illustrations, 
therefore, we come to a conclusion, both of our article 
and of this book. • 



END. 
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